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PREFACE 


Since 1989, the Société internationale pour l'étude de la Philosophie 
médiévale (SIEPM) has sponsored annual regional conferences to 
complement the international meetings it has held every five years. 
These regional meetings have been held in Cassino, Italy (1989), Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence, in France (1990), El Escorial, Spain (1991), Krakow, 
Poland (1993), Cambridge, England (1994), and on the island of Corfu, 
in Greece (1995). Thanks to the generosity of the Lynde and Harry 
Bradley Foundation and Boston College, the 1996 colloquium took 
place at Boston College in the United States from June 14-16. 


The subject matter of this conference, which was entitled Meeting of 
the Minds, was concerned with the relations between Medieval and 
Classical Modern European Philosophy. In the United States great 
advances have been made in recent years especially in the study of the 
relations between contemporary analytic philosophy and medieval 
logic. This has been due to the strong efforts of historians of medieval 
philosophy to compete in universities where analytic philosophy sets 
the tone of discourse in philosophy departments. It also has been due 
to the recent edition of many texts dealing with medieval logic or 
employing its methods, such as the Opera philosophica et theologica of 
William of Ockham. The choice of the subject for the Boston College 
conference did not aim to neglect new research in the field of logic, but 
it primarily focused on other aspects of medieval philosophy: ethics 
and politics, the philosophy of man, natural philosophy, and 
metaphysics. Philosophical questions in these latter areas link 
medieval thinkers to Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, Leibniz, 
Kant, Hegel, and many other classical European philosophers who 
wrestled with these same questions and whose answers touch deeply 
the fabric of our lives. 


The relations between medieval and modern European philosophy 
have been portrayed in strikingly different ways in the works of those 
attempting overviews of philosophical history. Hans Blumenberg, in 
The Legitimacy of the Modern Age and his subsequent works, finds the 
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seeds of modernity in the medieval authors themselves. Leo Strauss 
and his followers, on the other hand, see a radical difference between 
the classical world of the ancients and medievals and the various forms 
of modernity that successively rejected it. The question, then, remains: 
how does medieval and modern classical European philosophy relate? 


General conflicting responses to this question, such as those given 
by Blumenberg and Strauss, beg for specifics — specifics in regard to 
particular areas and specifics in regard to particular authors. How, in 
fact, do these philosophic questions and philosophers relate? How 
does Thomas Aquinas's treatment of friendship in his Commentary on 
Aristotle's Ethics differ from Kant's portrait of it in his Lecture on 
Friendship? Has Kant simply offered new insights, developed themes 
that are hardly mentioned by Aquinas, or has he changed the whole 
basis of the discussion? Is the unity of man portrayed by Descartes 
significantly different from that portrayed by St. Augustine? Is the 
portrait of human passions by Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes and 
Descartes essentially the same or radically different? Did Spinoza start 
from scratch, or was he deeply influenced in his view of reality by 
Avicenna or Maimonides? 


Individual scholars who have worked on the border territory 
between medieval and classical modern philosophy have often 
concentrated on particular areas. Some are more aligned to the 
medieval world of scholarship and look to the effects medievals have 
had on later modern thinkers or focus on the way that the thought of 
medieval thinkers has been adapted by the moderns. Some are 
specialists primarily in the study of modern philosophy but turn to the 
medieval world for sources or to find the grounds for modern reaction. 
No matter which approach they take, most scholars have been working 
in special areas: in political thought, in ethics, in natural philosophy, in 
the philosophy of man, in the foundation and use of language, etc. We 
believe that the conference benefited those presenting papers and their 
audience in a number of ways. First, it allowed them to bring the 
results of their research to a more diverse audience. Secondly, it 
allowed them to stretch beyond the boundaries of their expertise and 
see the links of their studies to other areas of a philosopher's thought or 
other related philosophical issues. Thirdly, it permitted them to 
experience other perspectives on one and the same issue: those who 
start with a medieval view and look forward encountered those who 
start with a modern view and look back. Fourthly, it allowed the 
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presenters to see that certain areas of philosophical discourse, common 
to both medieval and modern thought, are neglected or posed in quite 
other terms today. Fifthly, it brought the participants an awareness that 
we live in a modern world quite different in its assumptions from that 
of the medievals, and that the medievals offer us challenging 
alternative appreciations of the nature of man, of society, of language, 
and of science for life in our world today. 


We trust that the present collection of papers will indicate the 
marked degree to which the goals set for the Boston conference were 
achieved. We hope that through this volume further cooperative efforts 
may develop, and that these articles, treating issues commonly debated 
by medieval and classical modern philosophers, might stimulate 
readers to give renewed philosophical consideration to them. 


We would like to thank the administration of Boston College and the 
Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation for their support of the 
conference. A debt of gratitude also goes to Professors Simo Knuuttila 
of the University of Helskinki, John Murdoch of Harvard University, 
and Bernardo C. Bazan of the University of Ottawa for reading the 
conference papers and making helpful suggestions. Finally, we are 
most grateful to Shirley Gee and her graduate student assistants for 
their untiring work in organizing the details of the conference, and to 
her and Phillip Wodzinski for their help in preparing the papers for 
publication. Last, but not least, we would like to thank the editorial 
staff at the Secretariat of the S.LE.P.M. at Louvain-la-Neuve for their 
help with the preparation of the final printed product. 


Stephen F. Brown 
Boston 


NORMAN J. WELLS 


SUAREZ ON MATERIAL FALSITY 


When the notion of « material falsity » was introduced in the course 
of Descartes’s Third Meditation, it was greeted with considerable 
puzzlement and even misunderstanding, as witnessed to by no less than 
« the great Arnauld »!. Indeed, it would appear that considerable 
puzzlement, and even misunderstanding, still persists to this day, as 
witnessed to by the secondary source literature?. 


With regard to the provenance of the notion of « material falsity » as 
an occasion for a formally false judgment, there can be no doubt that 


l Objs. 4ae; AT 7, 206-207; CSM II, 162-164. All references to Descartes are to 
Oeuvres de Descartes, edit. C. ADAM & P. TANNERY (revised edition). Paris, Vrin- 
C.N.R.S., 1964-1976; hereafter cited as AT, volume, page and lines. This is 
accompanied by reference to The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, trans. 
J. COTTINGHAM, R. STOOTHOFF, D. Murpocu. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1984; hereafter cited as CSM, volume, page. 

2 The following references to the secondary literature on Descartes and the issue 
of material falsity are to be added to the sources cited in N.J. WELLS, « Material 
Falsity in Descartes, Arnauld, and Suárez », in Journal Of The History Of Philosophy, 
XXII (1984), pp. 25-50; M. GRENE, Descartes. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1985, esp. pp. 176-177; Descartes Among The Scholastics. Milwaukee, 
Marquette University Press, 1991; M.D. WiLson, « Descartes On The Representatio- 
nality Of Sensation », in Central Themes in Early Modern Philosophy, ed. J.A. Cover 
and M. KULSTAD. Indianapolis, Hackett Publishing Co., 1990, pp. 1-22; 
J.M. BEYSSADE, « Descartes on Material Falsity », in Minds, Ideas, And Objects, ed. 
P.D. Cummins and G. ZoBLLER. Atascadero, CA, Ridgeview Publishing Co., 1992, 
pp. 5-20; R.W. Fep, « Descartes on the Material Falsity of Ideas», in The 
Philosophical Review, 102 (1993), pp. 309-333; L. ALANEN, « Sensory Ideas, 
Objective Reality, and Material Falsity », in Reason, Will, and Sensation, ed. 
J. CorrincHam. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1994, pp. 229-250; « Une certaine fausseté: 
Descartes et Arnauld sur l'origine de l'erreur dans la perception sensorielle », in 
Descartes. Objecter et répondre, ed. J.-M. BEYssaDE et J.-L. Marion. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1994, pp. 205-230. 
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Descartes finds himself in continuity with Francisco Suárez, S.J. 
Descartes explicitly acknowledged as much when he responded to 
Arnauld’s critical commentary on this issue?. But a critical question 
remains! In his use of such a notion, did Descartes use it in exactly the 
same fashion as did Suárez? Or did Descartes take advantage of an old 
bottle in order to dispense his new wine4? 


To answer this we must first savor the well-aged Spanish wine 
preserved in its original bottle in order, then, to appreciate the bouquet 
of the French vintage. 


In traditional fashion, Suárez insists that falsity proper exists only in 
a human intellect5. At the same time, he is unyielding in his denial that 
falsity proper exists in the human intellect on the non-judgmental level 
of a simple apprehension and a simple concept®. Falsity proper exists in 


3 See n. 23 below. See Descartes” references to occasionem errorislerroris 
occasionem in Resp. 40€; AT 7, 233, 23 and 25 respectively as well as to occasionem 
judicandi in Resp. 49€; AT 7, 234, 17 and 27. The English translation, CSM II, 163, 
164 fails to preserve the term « occasion » choosing to substitute the term « scope » 
and to use verbal renditions such as « I may be led to judge » and «leads me to 
judge ». As a result, the implied distinction between an « occasion » versus a 
« cause » is lost to the reader. 

4 See E. GiLsoN, Études sur le róle de la pensée médievale dans la formation du 
systéme cartésien. Paris, J. Vrin, 1951, p. 247: « nous n'oublions pas l'art qu'eut 
toujours Descartes de verser du vin nouveau dans vielles outres », quoting a remark of 
E. Boutroux. See also H. GOUHIER, La pensée métaphysique de Descartes. Paris, 
J. Vrin, 1962, p. 350. 

5 See n. 7 below. 

6 DM 9, 1, 14: « Dico secundo: in simplicibus conceptibus, seu actibus cognos- 
cendi, sive intellectus, sive sensus, non est propria falsitas, seu deceptio, sed per 
metaphoram eis attribuitur, sicut rebus ipsis. » See also DM 9, 1, 5: « Secunda 
sententia negat, in simplicibus, vel conceptibus, vel rebus, esse falsitatem, sed solum 
in compositione et divisione [...] Et haec sententia est magis consentanea Aristoteli 
et D. Thomae, citatis locis, et mihi videtur etiam verior, si de falsitate in eo rigore et 
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a human intellect only on the judgmental level of composition and 
division’. 

However, again at the same time that these claims are made, Sudrez 
more than generously acknowledges that « falsity can be said in many 
ways of many things », intramental as well as extramental. Indeed, 


« falsity can be said » even of simple apprehensions and of simple 
concepts. 


Indeed, an extramental reality can be characterized as « false » 
because of its similarity to a true extramental reality, thereby affording 
the extramental occasion for a false judgment. Suárez's example is 
Fool’s Gold (aurichalcumY. 


proprietate loquamur » All references to Suárez are to Disputationes Metaphysicae, 
vols. 25 and 26 of Opera Omnia, 28 vols. in 30, ed. C. BERTON. Paris, Vives, 
pp. 1858-1878; hereafter cited as DM, disputation, section, paragraph. 

7 DM 9, 1, 17: « Dico tertio, falsitatem proprie reperiri in compositione et 
divisione intellectus ». For Suárez on judgment, see DM 8, 4, 5: « intellectus nihil 
vere cognoscit donec judicet; ergo nec potest esse verus et falsus in cognoscendo, 
donec judicet; ergo veritas cognitionis esse non potest, nisi in judicio ». See Caterus 
Objs. 14€: « Quin nec sensus ipsi errant: visus enim videt id quod videt, auris audit id 
quod audit, & si aurichalcum vides, bene vides; sed erras, cum judicio tuo aurum esse 
decernis id quod vides ». (AT 7, 96, 4-7; CSM II, 69). The role of the human will in 
false judgments is explicitly emphasized by Suárez in DM 9, 2, 6, where Suárez notes 
that, while the intellect can be necessitated to truth, it cannot be necessitated to falsity 
(nam ad veritatem potest intellectus necessitari, ad falsitatem autem non potest, 
simpliciter et absolute loquendo); DM 9, 2, 9: « Semper ergo falsitas actualis, seu 
exercita per actuale judicium, habet proximam originem in humana voluntate ». 

8 DM9,1, I: « Principio, quod falsitas aliquid sit et alicubi inveniatur, aut saltem 
quod ad hunc modum a nobis concipiatur, constat ex communi modo loquendi de 
rebus et de sermonibus et judiciis rerum »; 9, 1, 13. On this latter text, see nn. 9-11 
below, esp. n. 9. For falsity and simple apprehension, see n. 6 above. 

? DM 9, 1, 13: « Exponendum vero superest qualis sit analoga denominatio. In 
quo breviter dicendum est cum D. Thom., dicta quaest. 17, art. 1, variis modis per se 
rem denominari falsam. Primus et maxime usitatus est, propter similitudinem ad rem 
veram, ratione cujus occasionem falsitatis nobis praebet, ut, scilicet, illud existemus 
esse quod non est. Hoc modo aurichalcum dicitur falsum aurum; hae denominationes 
ab aliqua forma, seu quasi forma desumuntur, et de hac investigamus quid sit ». For 
more on « fool's gold » see n. 44 below. 
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Moreover, an intramental reality as well as an extramental one can 
be « said to be false » when it is the object of a false proposition. 
Suárez gives as examples of such intramental objects what he calls 
impossibilia (objects of such false propositions as « the diagonal is 
equal to the side »). As extramental objects he mentions Socrates at rest 
as the object of such a false proposition as « Socrates is running », and 
an Idol that is called a False God because it is the object of a « false 
opinion » 10, 


10 Ibid.: « Secundo dicitur aliquid falsum, quia est objectum falsae enuntiationis, 
quod tamen objectum est objective tantum in intellectu. Ita Aristoteles supra, qui 
addit, in hujusmodi falsis esse latitudinem; nam quaedam sunt etiam impossibilia, ut 
diametrum esse commensurabilem costae; alia vero sunt tantum falsum, ut Petrum 
currere, si quiescit. Et ad hunc modum idolum dicitur falsus Deus, quia est objectum 
falsae opinionis, quod idolum si Deus. Quo sensu dixit Paul., ad Roman. 1, idolum est 
mendacium; et 1 ad Corinth. 8, dixit, idolum esse nihil. » Arnauld in Objs. 44€ raises 
this issue of an idolum that is characterized as a falsus Deus when he refers to the 
idolaters who transfer (judgmentally) the idea of God to a thing that is not God. Yet 
he refuses to acknowledge that the idea Dei is to be characterized as false materialiter 
(Sicut idea Dei ne materialiter quidem falsa dici debet, quamvis illam quis possit 
transferre ad rem quae non sit Deus, sicut fecerunt idolatrae.) (AT 7, 207, 13-16; 
CSM IF,145-146). It is the judgment that is properly false, not the prejudgmental idea 
that represents a positive reality. Arnauld here makes two mistakes. He fails to realize 
that, unlike Descartes's obscure and confused materially false adventitious idea of an 
alleged privation such as cold that can be judgmentally related (see nn. 52-55 below) 
to something else than that to which it is conformed, Descartes's clear and distinct 
idea of God is so conformed to its object that it cannot not be true and it cannot be so 
arbitrarily referred to something else. (Resp. 44€: « Neque est par ratio de idea Dei, 
saltem de illa quae est clara & distincta, quia dici non potest ipsam referri ad aliquid 
cui non sit conformis. ». AT 7, 233, 16-18; CSM II, 163). 

Arnauld also fails to appreciate that, as Suárez's text indicates, the intramental 
object of the idolaters' opinion can be characterized as false. Descartes makes the 
same point in his response to Arnauld on this issue. See Resp.4%; « Quantum autem 
ad confusas Deorum ideas quae ab idololatris effinguntur, non video cur non etiam 
materialiter dici possint, quatenus falsis ipsorum judiciis materiam praebent » (AT 7, 
233,18-21; CSM II, 163). The materia and/or object here is materia circa quam (see 
this as designating the conceptus objectivus in DM 2, 1, 1) and/or materia objectiva 
(see DM 45, 2, 5). Moreover, it is important to recognize here that, for Descartes, the 
idolaters’ confused ideas of the gods (confusas Deorum ideas) are not adventitious 
but factitious. Moreover, it is more than ironic that Descartes's classification of 
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While Suarez does not make the point explicitly, it would not be 
inconsistent with his view to claim that the intramental simple concept 
of Fool’s Gold can be characterized as « false » since it affords the 
intramental occasion for a false judgment. So too, Fool’s Gold as the 
intramental object of a false proposition, such as « This intramental 
object is true gold », can be characterized as « false »!!. 


It is here that care must be taken to appreciate that these attributions 
of « falsity » do not fly in the face of Suárez's initial denial of falsity on 
the prejudgmental level. For the claims « that falsity is said » of simple 
apprehensions and/or simple concepts and their intramental objects are 
not attributions of falsity proper on this prejudgmental level. Rather, 
they are a claim that falsity in an improper sense must be acknow- 
ledged even on the prejudgmental level and can be attributed to 
intramental simple apprehensions and their intramental objects!2, 


Contrary to Arnauld’s misreading of Descartes’s position on 
« material falsity », it is here, on the prejudgmental level of intramental 
simple apprehensions and their intramental objects that the notion of 
« material falsity » is to be located. What is at issue is falsity in an 
improper prejudgmental sense and not falsity in a proper judgmental 
sensel3, 


grades of material falsity (Resp. 49€; AT 7, 233, 18-234, 9; CSM II, 163-164) bears 
out what Suárez had taught about partial privations, contrary to negations and to total 
privations, such that the former may be subject to more or less. So, in regard to light 
and sound, one can talk of more or less shadow in the case of light and of more or less 
stillness in the case of sound, not to mention colors as faded or dull. See DM 54, 
5, 10. 

11 See nn. 9, 10 above. See also DM 9,1, 15. 

12 See nn. 6, 9 above. See Eustache of St. Paul, Summa Philosophiae 
Quadripartita. Coloniae Allobrogum, Typis Philippi Alberti, 1638, Tertia Pars 
Metaphys., De Propriet. Entis, q. 9; IL, pp. 46-47: « Nota etiam falsitatem in reali 
subjecto, nempe in intellectu creato reperiri posse, quatenus a rerum objectarum 
veritate dissentit. Res autem ipsae nonnisi improprie dici possunt falsae, & quidem 
ordine ad intellectum creaturae, quatenus falso concipiuntur aut propter sui 
obscuritatem intellectum in errorem inducunt ». Neither Suárez nor Eustache appear 
to use falsitas materialis, Descartes's terminology of choice. 

15 See Arnauld's misreading in n.17 below where he insists that Descartes is 
confusing the formal falsity that is proper to the judgmental level (see n. 7 above) 
with the prejudgmental level. See my remarks on this in (1984), pp. 25-50, esp. 41-44. 
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It is here, on the prejudgmental level, that an intramental object 
affords the intramental occasion for a properly and formally false 
judgment. The foundation for the attribution of falsity to the object that 
affords the prejudgmental occasion for that false judgment is to be 
found in the form that is intrinsic to the false judgment itself!4. 


So, at the same time that one must distinguish proper judgmental 
falsity from the improper prejudgmental variety, the latter is not to be 
prescinded from the former as Arnauld attempted to do!^. Indeed, 


14 See the text in n. 9 above, esp.« hae autem denominationes ab aliqua forma, seu 
quasi forma desumuntur »; DM 9, 1, 19: « At vero falsitas improprie dicta quae rebus, 
vel simplicis conceptibus attribuitur, solum est denominatio extrinseca, vel signi, vel 
causae, seu occasionis, vel objecti falsi judicii, vel certe interdum significat 
negationem aliquam convenientiae inter aliquem conceptum simplicem, quae potius 
consistit in carentia perfectionis, seu adaequationis perfectae et integrae, quam in 
directa et opposita disconvenientia, et ideo non meretur nomen propriae falsitatis, 
quae omnia ex his, quae diximus, satis patent ». In light of this and the above 
distinction between improper prejudgmental and proper judgmental falsity, it is mis- 
leading to claim, as L. Alanen does (1994), p. 229: « Material falsity, however, seems 
to be an exception to this rule [there can be no falsity properly speaking in ideas as 
such]-it is described as another kind of falsity, intrinsic to some adventitious ideas ». 
J.-M. BEvssADE (1992), p. 8, makes the same mistake. To insist on the material falsity 
of adventitious sensations as « an exception » and « intrinsic » overlooks the presence 
of an extrinsic denomination of a prejudgmental adventitious sensation that occasions 
(but does not cause) a properly false judgment. Falsity in an improper sense on the 
prejudgmental level is not an exception to anything. What is at issue, as noted, is a 
distinction between proper and improper falsity. 

15 See Objs. 44€: «non tamen fingi potest ideam positivam nihil reale & 
positivum mihi exhibere; cum idea positiva non dicatur secundum esse quod habet 
tanquam modus cogitandi, eo enim modo omnes positivae essent, sed ab esse 
objectivo quod continet & menti nostrae exhibet. Potest ergo illa idea non esse 
frigoris idea, sed non potest esse falsa » (AT 7, 207, 5-10; CSM 11,145). For Arnauld, 
if an ens positivum is revealed, then the idea in question may not be an idea of cold, 
but neither is it false in any misrepresentational fashion. As Descartes has to tell bim, 
Arnauld here has failed to acknowledge Descartes's distinction between the 
prejudgmental idea taken materialiter and taken formaliter. See Resp. 44€; AT 7, 231, 
18-21; CSM II, 162: «Ille [Arnauld] vero, ideas formaliter sumptas considerando, 
nullam in iis falsitatem esse contendit ». For Descartes to disclaim formal falsity here 
is not to deny an improper, material falsity even when an idea is taken formaliter. 
However, bent as he is to insure that his reader is presented with a thoroughly 
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falsity improperly taken can be and is attributed to the prejudgmental 
level, either to the intramental simple concept or to the intramental 
object of that concept, because of its relationship with a properly false 
judgment. If Arnauld had been better acquainted with Sudrez on these 
matters, he wouldn't have blundered as he did!6! 


degraded version of adventitious sensation when it comes to secondary qualities, 
Descartes fails to develop this option. 

Unlike idea taken materialiter (and objectively as an objectum quod on an explicit 
reflexive level), idea taken formaliter (in the epistemological, but not the ontological, 
sense) as an objectum quo (on an implicit reflexive level) represents « the truth and 
falsity of objects » (si vero [ideae] spectarentur, non prout hoc vel illud reprae- 
sentant, sed tantummodo prout sunt operationes intellectus, dici quidem posset 
materialiter illas sumi, sed tunc nullo modo veritatem vel falsitatem objectorum 
respicerent. ) (AT 7, 232, 16-19: CSM II, 163). 

Suárez, in aligning himself with an epistemological traditon in Scotus, Ockham, 
Durandus and Gabriel Biel vs. the Thomistae, also insists that the conceptus/conceptio 
taken materialiter does not involve truth (and falsity?) in DM 8, 3, 16: « Sensus 
[sententiae D. Thom. | cont. Gent., c. 59, in 1 ratione; veritatem pertinere ad id, quod 
intellectus dicit, non ad operationem qua id dicit] enim est veritatem non pertinere ad 
illam operationem, quasi materialiter sumptum, ut est qualitas quaedam spiritualis, 
sed formaliter, quatenus refert intellectui rem quae per illam dicitur, seu quatenus in 
esse repraesentativo continet rem cognitam ». On this, see WELLS, (1984), p. 32, n. 36; 
(1994), p. 159, n. 9 cited at the end of this note. For the distinction in Sudrez between 
reflection that is implicit/virtual wherein the cognitive activity functions as an 
objectum quo and reflection that is explicit wherein the actus mentis is confronted as 
an objectum quod, see DM 25, 1, 39 and Wells (1994), 180, n. 122. 

On this score, then, Descartes acknowledges that Arnauld is quite correct to deny 
any formally false misapprehension or misrepresentation on the prejudgmental level 
of idea taken formaliter. However, Arnauld fails to see that to disclaim formal/proper 
judgmental falsity on the prejudgmental level is not to deny a prejudgmental/non- 
judgmental « material falsity » on the part of an obscure adventitious sensation of 
cold as an alleged privation when taken materialiter and as the materia objectiva that 
affords the occasion for a formally false judgment. See Meditation 4: « Nam per 
solum intellectum percipio tantum ideas de quibus judicium ferre possum, nec ullus 
error proprie dictus in eo praecise sic spectato reperitur » (AT 7, 56, 15-17; CSM II, 
39). See also Meditation 3 stating the same point in two different texts: « Jam quod ad 
ideas attinet, si solae in se spectentur, nec ad aliud quid illas referam, falsae proprie 
esse non possunt » (AT 7, 37, 13-15; CSM, II, 26); «si tantum ideas ipsas ut 
cogitationis meae quosdam modos considerarem, nec ad quidquam aliud referrem, vix 
mihi ullam errandi materiam dare possent » (AT 7, 37, 25-28; CSM II, 26). These 
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three texts have to do with a prejudgmental idea taken formaliter that functions as an 
objectum quo and reveals an intramental objectum quod. 

Descartes’s use of vix in the last text is not to be misconstrued. It does not indicate 
an exception to the rule that there is no formal judgmental falsity on the 
prejudgmental level of idea as is indicated by L. ALANEN in the text cited in n. 14 
above. In this she is misled by a similar misconstrual on the part of J.-M. BEYSSADE 
(1992), pp. 6-8, esp. 8, whom she refers to in (1994), pp. 236, 241. Descartes’s use of 
the adverb vix is a straightforward but forceful denial of any formal and proper 
judgmental misrepresentation on the prejudgmental level of simple ideas, simple 
concepts and simple apprehensions. 

L. ALANEN (1994), p. 240, misinterprets (misled by M. GRENE) Descartes’s 
remarks to Arnauld on idea taken formaliter when she claims: « To the great 
perplexity of the reader, ideas taken in the formal sense or formally. here, turn out to 
be ideas taken objectively ». Like so many commentators, she misunderstands idea 
taken objectively to be what Descartes is referring to when he talks of ideas as 
« images ». See (1994), pp. 232-233, where she asks the rhetorical question: « What 
is the objective being of the thing by which the idea is said to represent the latter to 
the mind, if it is not a mental image or copy of it? » The same shortcoming is to be 
seen in a later French version (1994) of her English effort (1994), pp. 205-230, esp. 
207, 209-210, 219. On this issue, see N.J. WELLS, « Objective Reality of Ideas in 
Descartes, Caterus, and Suárez », in Journal Of The History Of Philosophy, XXVIII 
(1990), pp. 33-61, esp. p. 37, n. 16, for a catalogue of misinterpretations on this score; 
« Descartes’ Idea and Its Sources », in American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 
LXVII (1993), pp. 513-535; « Objective Reality of Ideas in Arnauld, Descartes, and 
Suárez », in The Great Arnauld and Some of His Philosophical Correspondents, ed. 
E.J. Kremer. Toronto, University Of Toronto Press, 1994, pp. 138-183. 

16 See mn. 6, 9, 14 above. J.-C. PARIENTE, L’Analyse du language a Port-Royal. 
Paris, Les Éditions de Minuit, 1985, II. 2. 1, 74, is surely correct in his 
characterization of Arnauld’s initial misunderstanding of Descartes’s use of the 
terminology of falsitas materialis with respect to prejudgmental ideas when he 
claims: « C'est ainsi que s'y prend Arnauld pour disculper l'idée et reporter la 
fausseté sur le jugement: à l'idée confuse de Descartes, il substitue la confusion entre 
deux idées »; II. 2. 2. 1., 75: « L'idée confuse ne resulte donc pas de la confusion de 
deux idées, contrairement à la thèse d' Arnauld ». However, this is not to deny that 
Descartes's final position does involve a formal judgmental confusion that is 
forthcoming on the occasion of a prejudgmental materially false positive intramental 
reality. On this score, then, a prejudgmental confused idea does not result from a 
judgmental confusion of two ideas, but the attribution of falsity in a material sense to 
that prejudgmental idea does so result. Also, this is not to deny that a confused idea 
results in a confusion of two ideas by affording the occasion for that judgmental 
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For when Arnauld accused Descartes of confusing the proper formal 
falsity on the judgmental level with the prejudgmental level, he thought 
that Descartes was guilty of transposing or transferring the properly 
false judgmental misrepresentation to the prejudgmental level. As a 
result, Arnauld was convinced that Descartes’s notion of « material 
falsity » involved some sort of prejudgmental misrepresentation. Such 
is not the case!7! 


What Arnauld failed to see is that the attribution of « material 
falsity » to the prejudgmental level of the simple concept and to the 
intramental object of that concept involves an improper, extrinsic, 
metaphorical denomination!8. It is improper and extrinsic because the 
« falsity » is not intrinsic nor proper to the simple concept nor to its 
object. It is, however, properly intrinsic to the formal falsity found in 
judgment!?. 


Such an attribution is metaphorical because it has been transferred 
from the level of proper, formal judgmental falsity to the simple 
concept and its object that occasioned the false judgment20. 


While there is, indeed, a transfer from the judgmental level to the 
prejudgmental level that is taking place, just as Arnauld suspected, (but 
still decried), it in no way involves the properly judgmental 


confusion (See J.-M. BEvssApe (1992), p. 13: « Material falsity results in but is not 
rooted in erroneous judgment »). 

17 See Objs. 44€: « Imo, si frigus sit tantum privatio, nulla poterit dari frigoris 
idea, quae illud mihi tanquam rem positivam repraesentat, & judicium hic ab authore 
cum idea confunditur» (AT 7, 206, 16-18; CSM II, 145). On judgmental 
misrepresentation, see n. 42 below. Arnauld would seem to be altogether insensitive 
to the late Scholastic tradition on privation as an ens rationis wherein a non res, such 
as a privation, is represented as a positive reality. See nn. 41, 42 below on intelligere 
aliquid aliter quam est/non sicut est. 

18 See nn. 6, 14 above and DM 9, 1, 21-22. For Suárez on analogy, esp. the 
analogy of extrinsic proportionality, see J. Doyle, « Suárez on the Analogy of 
Being », in The Modern Schoolman, XLVI (1969), pp. 219-249, 323-341 and in his 
Introduction to his translation of Suárez's 54th Disputation, On Beings Of Reason. 
Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1995, pp. 23-24; 30, n. 51. 

19 See mn. 6, 7, 9, 14 above. 

20 See n. 18 above. 
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misrepresentation Arnauld thought it did2!. And this is but one reason 
why Descartes insisted that Arnauld had failed to do justice to the alius 
et verus sensus of what he had written22, 


However, it should be clearly understood that when Descartes 
referred Arnauld to Suárez's Disputationes Metaphysicae, in a chapter- 
and-verse fashion, disputation 9, section 2, paragraph #4, to indicate 
his continuity with the current modus loquendi [Philosophorum] in 
using the terminology of « material falsity »23, he was not exactly 


2! See nn. 15, 17 above. 

22 See Resp. 4°: « sed quae scripseram, alio sensu intellexi, qui verus etiam mihi 
videtur » (AT 7, 231, 15-17; CSM II, 162). This is why Descartes parries more than 
he thrusts (non directe ipsi me opponam, sed ab ictu potius declinabo.) (AT 7, 231, 
12-13; CSM II, 162). Multiple senses in regard to any text is unnerving even to the 
perceptive reader or commentator. But when they are embedded in the all too brief 
compass of Descartes's all too rapid rendition in Meditation 3 and Resp. 4%€, then it is 
that the reader/commentator is not only unnerved but unhinged. However, it is clear 
that Arnauld was satisfied with Descartes's Replies. See the Letter of Mersenne à 
Voetius cited by J.-C. PARIENTE (1985), p. 59, n.14. 

Not to belabor the shortcomings of Arnauld, but it must also be noted that, even 
though he agrees that Descartes's clear and distinct idea of God, taken objectively, 
cannot be materially false (see n. 9 above), he again blunders when he misinterprets 
Descartes to claim that, just as the mind is the source for the intramental ens 
positivum objectivum/esse objectivum positivum enjoyed by our representationally 
deficient adventitious sensations as mental modes, so too is the mind the source of the 
idea of God taken objectively. On this issue, see WELLS (1984), pp. 42, 48. 

23 Resp. 44€: « Vererer autem ne forte, quia in legendis Philosophorum libris 
nunquam valde multum temporis impendi, non satis ipsorum loquendi modum 
sequutus sim, cum dixi ideas, quae judicio materiam praebent erroris, materialiter 
falsas esse, nisi apud primam authorem qui mihi jam incidit in manus, vocem 
materialiter in eadem significatione sumptum invenirem: nempe apud Suarem, 
Metaphysicae disput. 9, sectione 2, numero 4 » (AT 7, 235, 5-14; CSM IL164.). See 
the comment on this text by F. ALQUIÉ, Oeuvres philosophiques, T. II. Paris, Garnier, 
1967, p. 677, n. 1: « Dans ce texte des Disputationes Metaphysicae (v. Opera Omnia, 
ed. L. Vives, t. XXV, Paris 1861, p. 322a), Suarez attribue en effet une certaine 
fausseté matérielle à la pure compréhension (apprehensio) de certains énoncés 
antérieurs à tout jugement (quae fit sine judicium) ». This must be heeded in regard to 
the remarks of ARIEW and COTTINGHAM cited in n. 29 below. Even though Descartes's 
terminology of choice in Medit. 3 is falsitas materialis, he correctly cites Suárez's use 
of the adverbial form, materialiter. 
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doing so to highlight any improper, extrinsic, metaphorical transfer 
whereby « falsity » can be attributed to simple concepts and to their 
objects, even though this was involved. Indeed, in the text cited, no 
mention is made of any improper, extrinsic, metaphorical transfer nor 
is there any use made of falsitas materialis, Descartes’s terminology of 
choice! 


What Suárez is referring to in the cited text is the prejudgmental 
apprehension of what amounts to false compositions that are 
forthcoming from prejudgmental concepts of words and not of things 
(...apprehensio illa, quae fit sine judicio, regulariter fit per conceptus 
vocum potius quam rerum...)*+. This is described as semantic falsity 
(...est falsitas sicut in signo), an improper falsity in an extramental 
verbal or written composition as well as an improper falsity in the 
intramental simple apprehension of the verbal or written composition 
that is its intramental object2>. 


Suárez, at this point, describes this presence of falsity in such a 
simple apprehension and its object as being in it quasi materialiter in 
order to distinguish such prejudgmental falsity from that falsity that is 
formally present in judgments. Suárez's examples are the written 
proposition: « Non est Deus », or the Scriptural allusion to the Fool 
who said in his heart: « There is no God ». Given Suárez's long 
historical reach, a bit of Anselmiana revisited should not be 
surprising?6! 


L. ALANEN (1994), p. 240, finds that Descartes” s reference to Suárez « is not very 
helpful », because it appears to contribute to an unavoidable inconsistency in 
Descartes’s position on material falsity. The alleged inconsistency arises from 
ALANEN’S misinterpretation of ideas taken objectively referred to in n. 15 above. 

24 DM 9, 2, 4. On conceptus vocum as « non-ultimate concepts » in the late 
Scholastic tradition, see J. DoyLe, « Suarez on Beings of Reason and Truth (1) », in 
Vivarium, XXV (1987), pp. 47-75, esp. nn. 22, 23, 130, 131, 138. This must, in turn, 
be related to what Sudrez characterizes as judicium per disciplinam whose tota ratio 
judicii is based on the authority of the one teaching and speaking. See DM 9, 2, 5. For 
more on the error of the speaker or of the professor (error ipsius loquentis seu 
magistri docentis), see DM 9, 2, 9. 

25 Ibid, 

26 Ibid. See also Suárez's De Div. Subst. I, c. 1, nn. 8-9; 1, 3 
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For Suárez, then, just as there is veritas in significando, so there is 
falsitas in significando in both the extramental proposition itself, verbal 
or written, in the intramental prejudgmental apprehension of that 
proposition and in the intramental subject/predicate composition that is 
the object of that simple concept2’. 


While Suárez has not said this in so many words, this consideration 
can be added to the above list of extramental and intramental objects to 
which falsity can be attributed. The oral or written proposition can be 
the extramental occasion for, or the extramental object of, a formally 
false judgment. So, too, the intramental simple concept whose 
intramental object is that false composition of subject/predicate can 
also be the intramental occasion for and the intramental object of a 
formally false judgment. As such, then, that simple apprehension and 
its intramental object can be metaphorically and extrinsically 
denominated to be false28. 


Despite his failure to note the presence of any metaphorical and 
extrinsic denomination, there is no question that Descartes”s 
Copernican point of departure has adopted Suárez's position on the 
presence of improper falsity on the intramental prejudgmental level that 
affords the occasion for and is the object of a false judgment. Contrary 
to some commentators, 1t matters little that Descartes emphasizes ideas 
rather than propositions since the propositions at issue are 
prejudgmental verbal compositions?. 


27 See n. 25 above. On veritas in significando, see the introductory paragraph to 
DM 8: « Prima veritas [in significando] proprie reperitur in vocibus vel scripturis, aut 
etiam in conceptibus, quos non ultimatos vocant ». See n. 24 above for references to 
« non-ultimate concepts ». 

28 See nn. 9, 10 above. 

29 AnrEW's claim in « Descartes and Scholasticism: the Intellectual Background to 
Descartes” Thought », in The Cambridge Companion to Descartes, ed. 
J. CorrisGHam. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1992, p. 79 with respect to 
Suárez's discussion in the text cited by Descartes, mentioned in n. 23 above, to the 
effect that: « Thus material falsity as used by Suarez was about propositions not 
ideas » is not altogether satisfactory. ARIEW is correct to acknowledge Suárez's 
reference to propositions (see n. 26 above), but fails to realize that Suárez is referring 
to a prejudgmental complex concept or idea of a proposition that is not asserted nor 
expressed in any sort of judgmental fashion. On this score, it is important to 
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Il 


However, for all of this continuity with the Suárezian perspective on 
improper prejudgmental falsity, Descartes’s use of the notion of 
« material falsity » in the context of his adventitious idea of a sensible 
quality, such as cold, constitutes a radical departure from his late 
Scholastic heritage. 


The origins of this radical departure are found in Meditation 3 when 
Descartes tentatively entertains the suggestion that, if it were true that 
cold is nothing else than a privation of heat, then an idea that represents 
that alleged privation to me as something real and positive may not 
inappropriately (non immerito) be characterized to be false30, 


It is this fundamental option on Descartes’s part to discuss 
secondary qualities and their obscure and confused adventitious ideas 
that represent cold, an alleged privation, to be a positive reality that sets 
the stage for a very sophisticated reconfiguration of the late Scholastic 
tradition on privation as a being of reason?!. 


acknowledge Descartes’s remarks To Mersenne July 1641 (AT 3, 395; CSM II, 186): 
« It is not whether they [ideas] are expressed by terms or by propositions which make 
them belong to the mind or the imagination; they can both be expressed in either 
way ». J. COTTINGHAM (1976), p. 71, does not find this helpful: « Nor does Descartes' 
remark that both words and propositions can express ideas help us much ». See the 
salutary comment of ALQui£ cited in n. 23 above as well as nn. 24-27 and DM 8, 4, 8. 

30 See Meditation 3: « est tamen profecto quaedam alia falsitas materialis in ideis, 
cum non rem tanquam rem repraesentant: ita, exempli causa, ideae quas habeo caloris 
& frigoris » (AT 7, 43, 28-31; CSM II, 30); « siquidem verum sit frigus nihil aliud 
esse quam privationem caloris, idea quae mihi illud tanquam reale quid & positivum 
repraesentat, non immerito falsa dicetur, et sic de caeteris » (AT 7, 44, 5-8; CSM II, 
30). See the comment of J.-M. BEYssADE (1992), p. 6, on Descartes's position in 
these texts: « The account [of material falsity] remains thoroughly obcure and even 
delusive ». It remains to be seen whether this characterization can stand once 
Descartes's position on an obscure and confused adventitious sensation of cold as an 
alleged privation is appreciated in light of the late Scholastic tradition on privation 
and beings of reason. 

31 See nn. 33 below and 30 above. Let it be said here that my emphasis on 
reconfiguration is quite different from that espoused by A.W. MacKenzie, « The 
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It is this reconfiguration, in turn, that insures the banishment of 
extramental qualities and makes straight the way to Descartes's new 
quantitative physics. But before the Cartesian reconfiguration, a brief 
sketch of the Suárezian position on privation as a being of reason is 
called for. 


An extramental privation, for Suárez, is neither a real being nor a 
being of reason. It is clearly a non res??. However, when an 
extramental privation is known, it can only be known as or represented 
as a positive reality since the human intellect can know nothing save in 
terms of being. Descartes himself says as much in Meditation 3 when 
he said that there can be no ideas save in terms of things34, 


So it is that, in knowing extramental privations, the human intellect 
engenders a being or a res of reason (ens/res rationis). Privations, then, 
as intrinsically unintelligible non-beings are generously accorded an 
intramental extrinsic intelligibility as well as an extrinsic metaphorical 


Reconfiguration of Sensory Experience », in Reason, Will, and Sensation, ed. 
J. CoTTINGHAM. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1994, pp. 252-272. 

32 DM 54, 3, 3: « Sic igitur tam negatio quam privatio, si considerentur praecise 
quatenus non entia sunt, ut sic, nec sunt entia realia, nec rationis, quia non sunt entia, 
nec considerantur ut entia, sed ut non entia, et hoc modo non sunt aliquid fictum, et 
dicuntur convenire rebus ipsis, non ponendo in eis aliquid, sed tollendo ». 

33 DM 54, 1 8: « Cum enim objectum adaequatum intellectus sit ens, nihil potest 
concipere, nisi ad modum entis, et ideo dum privationes aut negationes concipere 
conatur, eas concipit ad modum entium, et ita format entia rationis ». 

34 See Meditation 3: « Et quia nullae ideae nisi tanquam rerum esse possunt. » 
(AT 7, 44, 4; CSM IL 30). J.M. Beyssane (1992), p. 6, characterizes this as a 
« stipulative definition »: « It is not to be proved that all ideas represent objects, or 
that idea exhibits something. To be an idea is to represent something. This is a 
stipulative definition ». It is certainly not this in any arbitrary fashion. Rather, it has 
to so with the intelligibility of being itself (as well as with the intelligibility of 
privations as beings of reason) and the nature of the human intellect. Indeed, see 
Descartes's closing query in response to Burman's question in Descartes L'Entretien 
avec Burman, ed. J.-M. BEYSSADE. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1981, 
Texte 13, 45: «sed sic nihil deberet praesupponere ens? V. in Metaph. nihil 
intelligitur per ens », as well as the Letter to Hyperaspistes cited by BEYSSADE in his 
n. 6. 
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being (ens extrinsecae denominationis)35. The foundation for this 
denomination and metaphorical transfer is the intramental positive 
reality of the knowing activity itself36, 


Extramental privations such as blindness, darkness, rest and evil, for 
example, are apprehended on a prejudgmental level as intramental 
positive realities or beings of reason and are so designated in an 
extrinsic and metaphorical fashion?7. More than this, Suárez proceeds 
to spell out what sort of beings such extramental privations are 
conceived of to be. 


Clearly unaware that Descartes would be listening carefully at this 
point, Suárez insists that such privations are known as and represented 
as extramental categorical qualities. As so known and represented, 
privations are « qualities of reason ». Blindness, then, is conceived of 
as a disposition of an organ; darkness is represented as a disposition of 
air; rest as a privation of motion is thought of as a disposition of 
something at rest; evil is conceived of as a quality of human actions?8. 


If there was ever a critical moment that afforded Descartes the 
opportunity to make the case that the qualitative physics of his late 
Scholastic mentors was pure fantasy, plagued and bedeviled by 
metaphorical predications of « qualities of reason », category mistakes 
and pathetic fallacies, it had to be at this point. 


35 DM 54, 2,12. On the notion of extrinsic intelligibility, see J. DOYLE, 
« ‘Extrinsic Cognoscibility': A Seventeenth Century Supertranscendental Notion », in 
The Modern Schoolman, LXVIII (1990), pp. 57-80. 

36 DM 54, 2, 3: « Item, illud esse objectivum, quamvis in ipso ente rationis nihil 
sit, tamen necessario supponit aliquod esse reale, in quo fundetur, vel a cujus 
denominatione seu habitudine illud esse objectivum quasi resultet ». 

37 See n.18 above. On blindness and darkness, see DM 54, 5, 20: « Unde utrique 
[privationi et negatione] commune esse videtur, ut fingatur aut cogitetur per modum 
cujusdam qualitatis afficientis subjectum quod denominat, quanquam non aequaliter 
seu eodem modo. Nam de privatione videtur id in universum verum: ut, verbi gratia, 
caecitas apprehenditur tanquam dispositio quaedam talis organi, et tenebrae ut 
dispositio aeris ». 

38 See the preceding note and malum in actionibus humanis in DM 54, 3, 3. For 
rest in relation to motion, see DM 54, 5, 2: « quies, verbi gratia, terrae in centro, aut 
supremi coeli in suo loco, licet sit privatio motus in priori modo ». 
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If the late Scholastics could treat extramental privations, when 
known, as « categorical qualities of reason », Descartes could turn the 
tables on them and treat their extramental qualities as alleged privations 
and nothing more than « qualities of reason » just as he proceeded to do 
with the adventitious idea of cold in Meditation 339. Turnabout is fair 
play! 


In this fashion, the late Scholastic doctrine of extrinsic intelligibility 
accorded to privations when known is reconfigured by Descartes by 
transposing it from the late Scholastic context of intramental beings of 
reason to the level of his obscure and confused adventitious idea of an 
alleged privation??. At this point, the doctrine of extrinsic intelligibility 
is applied to the secondary quality of cold, now considered as an 
alleged privation. And the rest, as they say, is history! 


However, in all this, Descartes and the Cartesians are only too happy 
to ignore what amounts to the salutary linguistic therapy abroad in the 
late Scholastic tradition when it comes to explaining what takes place, 
on the prejudgmental level, as the intellect conceives of something 
otherwise than it is (aliter quam est/non sicut est), as when a non res, 
such as an extramental privation, is conceived of as a positive reality41. 
They are also content to ignore Suárez's explanation of what is 
involved in the predication of privations so conceived of as categorical 
qualities. 


To conceive of something otherwise than it is (aliter quam est/non 
sicut est) constitutes the test case for Suárez's position on the presence 


39 Descartes's cautionary and tentative language regarding cold as an alleged 
privation in Meditation 3 could be called for to forestall an obvious charge of begging 
the question. Since Descartes's metaphysics is to establish the foundations of his 
mechanical physics, if Descartes presupposed, however tentatively, a facet of that 
physics that had not been established by his physics, the question-begging charge 
cannot help but arise. See BEvssApg (1992), p. 9: « If we decide to start from what is 
given to our mind in order to learn what the physical truth is in the corporeal world, as 
long as we consider mere sensations (for instance, according to the passage in the 
Third Meditation, the ideas of heat and cold), we cannot tell anything about which 
real properties correspond to that kind of feeling ». This raises the obvious question 
for Descartes: What does it mean to have a tactile sensation of a privation? 

40 See n. 30 above. 

41 DM 9, 1, 20 and 54, 2, 21. 
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of proper falsity on the prejudgmental level of simple apprehension. 
But Suárez never wavers. To conceive something otherwise than it is 
only involves formal falsity when understood positively (positive) as a 
judgmental misrepresentation. Understood negatively (negative), 
however, wherein a prejudgmental simple concept is at issue, no 
misrepresentation is involved and no proper, formal falsity42. 
Something is conceived of (but not judged) in place of something else 
or it is conceived of in another way than the mode of being had by the 
thing in question#3. 


If a prejudgmental simple concept cannot be formally false in regard 
to what it truly represents, what sense does it make to claim that simple 
concepts are properly false in relation to what they do not represent? 
On this score, all simple concepts would then be false since even true 
simple concepts would be formally false with respect to what they do 
not represent%, 


42 DM 9, 1, 20: « Dupliciter enim, contingit rem intelligere et concipere aliter 
quam est, scilicet positive et negative. Positive appello, quando res aliter concipitur, 
attribuendo ei illum alienum, vel removendo proprium, quod fit falsa compositione et 
divisione. Negative autem appello, quando, licet intellectus rem aliter concipiat, id 
est, non secundum eum modum quem res habet, sed secundum alium, non tamen ei 
attribuit aut modum illum, aut ullum alienum conceptum, quod accidit in simplici 
conceptione imperfecta; constat autem non sufficere ad deceptionem vel falsitatem ». 

43 DM 9, 1, 16: « Itaque non est dubium quin interdum sensus (et idem 
proportionaliter est de intellectu) apprehendat rem exteriorem aliter quam in re 
existat. Quo fit ut non tam illam quam loco illius apprehendat, et ideo dicimus non 
proprie falli, quia ipse non attribuit illam suam apprehensionem rei in se existenti, sed 
simpliciter illud objectum sibi repraesentatum apprehendit ». See DM 9, 1, 20 cited in 
the preceding note. There is evidence that Arnauld understands Descartes to be doing 
just this-conceiving of something in place of something else (Suárez's non tam illam 
quam loco illius apprehendat) when he tells Descartes, Objs. 14€: « Sed, inquies, eo 
ipso falsa est, quod non est frigoris idea » (AT 7, 207, 11-12; CSM II, 145). Because 
Arnauld interprets Descartes to be addressing the materially false prejudgmental 
adventitious idea taken formaliter (see n. 15 above), he is convinced that Descartes is 
insisting on a doctrine of formal misrepresentation on the prejudgmental level of an 
obscure adventitious sensation that represents an intramental positive reality instead 
of a privation (see nn. 16, 17 above). 

44 See DM 8, 3, 4: « ergo conceptus et proprius unius rei non potest dici falsus 
conceptus aliarum rerum, eo quod illas non repraesentet » However, Suárez 
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At this critical point, Sudrez is sufficiently content to disclaim any 
formal judgmental misrepresentation, noting that, when something is 
conceived of aliter quam est, the way it is conceived is never attributed 
to that which is conceived.45. Any presence here of prejudgmental 
material falsity, to the best of my knowledge, is never acknowledged 
by Suárez at this critical point. But to deny formal judgmental falsity is 
not to disclaim « material falsity ». However, in Meditation 3, it is 
highly significant that it is Descartes who says it for him46. 


In his explanation of the judgmental predication of privations when 
conceived of as categorical qualities, Sudrez notes, in a similar fashion, 
that when one states: Socrates is blind, what is predicated of the subject 
in question (non ponendo in eis aliquid sed tollendo) is that which is 
conceived, the very extramental privation itself, and not the way it is 
conceived, not the intramental mode of conception, and certainly not 
any « quality of reason »47. 


acknowledges that concepts are sometimes so characterized as false in regard to what 
they do not represent. See DM 9, 1, 21: « negatio autem convenientiae et 
conformatatis inter cognitionem et rem, quae non est objectum ejus, non habet 
rationem falsitatis quamvis interdum ita nominetur, propterea quod res quamdam 
similitudinem vel propinquitatem cum objecto habeat, et aliter quam in se sit, 
repraesentari videatur ». See DM 9, 1, 8 where Suárez notes that fool’s gold 
(aurichalcum) is called false gold in relation to the concept of true gold and true gold 
can be called false fool’s gold in relation to the true concept of fool’s gold. In DM 8, 
3, 3, Suárez remarks that the true concept of a chimera or hippocentaur can be called a 
false concept of a true and possible animal and concludes: « Denique, si hac de causa 
dicatur idem conceptus verus esse et falsus respectu diversorum, sequitur in omnibus 
conceptibus esse falsitatem aliquam, quod est ab omni veritate alienum; alioqui etiam 
in divino conceptu esset falsitas. Item, quis dicat imaginem Christi Domini, hoc ipso 
quod est vera imago ejus, esse falsam imaginem Antichristi »? 

45 See nn. 42, 43 above. 

46 See n. 30 above. 

47 DM 54, 5, 6: « ut cum dicimus, Homo es caecus, vel, est non albus, et tunc jam 
videtur admisceri quidam improprius modus cognoscendi et concipiendi; nam cum in 
verbo est, ipsum ens aliquo modo includatur, jam attribuitur per modum entis id, quod 
revera non est ens, atque in hoc fundatur seu inchoatur altera consideratio negationis 
et privationis, quatenus entia rationis sunt, de qua statim dicmus. Est advertendum, 
quod in his affirmationibus non attribuitur subjecto modus quo praedicatum 
concipitur, ut illo modo subjecto attribuatur, sed solum tribui id quod concipitur, 
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This has to be a clear indication that the late Scholastic tradition is in 
no way guilty of indiscriminately propagating the extramental world 
with intramental modes of conception and/or beings of reason which is 
the way privations are conceived of when they are conceived of as 
categorical qualities48, 


In order to override any salutary effects forthcoming from this 
linguistic therapy, Descartes builds further features into his 
reconfiguration in order to frustrate such salutary consequences of the 
distinction between what is conceived and predicated and the way it is 
conceived or the mode of conception wherein the latter is taken 
objectively”. 


nempe negationem seu privationem ipsam; quare in re illa affirmatio negationi 
aequivalet quantum ad remotionem praedicati, vel solum per illam copulam 
affirmatur veritas cognitionis, ut significavit Aristoteles 5 Metaph., cap. 7. Unde, cum 
dicimus, verbi gratia, Tenebrae sunt in aere, non significamus aliquid realiter 
inhaerere aeri, sed solum aerem carere luce, et ideo vere cognosci et affirmari 
tenebrosum. Haec ergo communia sunt negationi et privationi secundum se 
consideratis ». See DM 54, 3, 4, for another reference to Homo est caecus where 
Suárez indicates the presence of an extrinsic an improper mode of conceiving and of 
predicating, but denies the presence of any falsity (id quod est sola carentia, 
concipitur et attribuitur subjecto, ut aliquid in illo existens; in quo est quidem 
extraneus seu improprius modus concipiendi et praedicandi, non tamen falsitas). 

48 D. GARBER, Descartes’ Metaphysical Physics. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1992, p. 334 n.17, describes what « can be seen as impositions of the (mental) 
sensations of warmth and cold onto the world » and claims to find this (but I do not) 
in Eustachius of St. Paul and the Coimbrans. See the remark of Caterus, Objs. 14€: 
« Jam enim a puero pene chymeris omnibus & cuivis enti rationis aqua & igne 
interdiximus » (AT 7, 96, 1-2; CSM II, 69). However, GARBER, « Formes et qualités 
dans les Sixiémes Réponses », in Descartes. Objecter et répondre, pp. 449-469, is not 
averse to indicating (p. 461): « dans les Sixièmes Réponses Descartes cartésianise 
l'ontologie scolastique », and to noting (p. 463, n. 1) a reconstructon bordering on a 
caricature. 

49 Care must be taken here to acknowledge the ambiguity of the term mode-of- 
conception (modus conceptionis) in the late Scholastic tradition as well as in 
Descartes's discussion of modi cogitandi. In both instances, such considerations can 
be taken both subjectively as well as objectively. That modi cogitandi is one of 
Descartes's notorious equivocals can be seen in N.J. WELLs, « Descartes On 
Distinctions », in Boston College Studies In Philosophy, 1 (1966), pp. 104-134, esp. 
pp. 122-123 nn. 46-50; « Descartes And The Modal Distinction », in The Modern 
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In embracing this salutary distinction, the late Scholastics in the 
above comments considered an extramental privation as an occasion to 
conceive of it as a positive reality and viewed that mode of conception 
in an objective fashion as possessed of an intramental being-of-being- 
an-object befitting a being of reason?0, 


Descartes, for his own purposes, interprets the mode of conception 
subjectively, a gambit he used in response to a question of Caterus?!, 
The significance of this is that, when the Cartesian mind is confronted 
with his obscure and confused adventitious ideas of cold and heat etc., 
it is often afforded the occasion to refer such sensations to something 
other than that of which they are truly the ideas. So if cold is only a 
privation, then the sensation of cold is not a sensation of that alleged 
privation, cold, as it is objectively in an intellect52. 


Schoolman, XLIII (1965), pp. 1-22 esp. p. 14, n. 35-16 n, 37. For Suárez on the 
twofold way of being in intellectu, per modum objecti/per modum subjecti, see the 
following note. 

50 See N.J. WELLS, « Esse Cognitum and Suárez Revisited », in American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly, LXVII (1993), pp. 339-348, esp. pp. 342-346, on the 
twofold way of being in an intellect and the difference between an intramental real 
possible and an intramental ens rationis. 

51 See Resp. 14€ where, in answer to Caterus’s question about the clarity of his 
idea of an infinite being, Descartes distinguishes between the positive infinity of the 
reality known and the infinity of the mode of knowing that is negative: « nam 
quantum infinitatem, etiamsi illam intelligamus esse quam maxime positivam, non 
tamen nisi negativo quodam modo intelligimus, ex quo scilicet quod in re nullam 
limitationem advertamus; ipsam vero rem, quae est infinita, positive quidem 
intelligimus, sed non adaequate, hoc est non totum id, quod in ea intelligibile est, 
comprehendimus » (AT 7, 113, 10-17; CSM II, 81). It is clear that Descartes is here 
addressing the mode of knowing as a positive but finite, limited conceiving process 
befitting the created status of the human mind. For Descartes, the finite creature 
embodies a negation of the infinite. See L'Entretien avec Burman, Texte 13, 45: 
« nostra imperfectio est defectus et negationem perfectionis Dei, omnis autem 
defectus et negatio praesupponit eam rem a qua deficit et quam negat ». 

52 Resp. 44€: « distinctione arbitror opus esse: hoc enim saepe contingit in ideis 
obscuris & confusis, inter hae caloris & frigoris sunt numerandae, ut ad aliud quid 
referantur quam ad id cujus revera ideae sunt. Ita, si frigus sit tantum privatio, frigoris 
idea non est frigus ipsum prout est objective in intellectu, sed aliud quid quod 
perperam pro ista privatione sumitur; nempe est sensus quidam nullum habens esse 
extra intellectum » (AT 7, 233, 7-15; CSM II, 163). This is Descartes's response to 
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Rather, befitting Descartes’s adventitious obscure and confused idea 
of cold that represents an alleged privation to be a positive reality, his 
sensation of cold is a sensation of something else existing objectively 
in an intellect that is wrongly taken (a genuine mis-taking) by a 
formally false judgment for the alleged privation that cold was initially 
considered to be>3. 


Arnauld’s point in Objs. 40€ that the idea of cold is cold itself as it exists objectively 
in an intellect (Quid enim est idea frigoris? Frigus ipsum, quatenus est objective in 
intellectu) (AT 7, 206, 19-20; CSM II, 145). To which Arnauld adds that, if cold were 
to be Descartes’s alleged privation, then it cannot be in an intellect objectively by 
means of a positive idea whose objective existence is a positive being (At si frigus sit 
privatio, non potest esse objective in intellectu per ideam, cujus esse objectivum sit 
ens positivum) (AT 7, 206, 20-22, CSM II, 145). So if there can never be a positive 
idea of a privation, there can never be a false idea of cold. 

53 It is here that the mode-of-conception taken subjectively, mentioned in n. 51 
above, comes to the fore in Descartes’s discussion of material falsity and constitutes 
one of Descartes’s most sophisticated drafts upon the late Scholastic tradition. For, in 
order to point up the shortcomings of Arnauld’s appreciation of of an intramental ens 
positivum objectivum/esse objectivum positivum (see n. 22 above), Descartes expands 
the horizon of such notions to include the very mode-of-conception taken subjective 
and/or materialiter. That is, the obscure adventitious sensation itself when known is, 
at one and the same time, in an intellect both subjectively and objectively just as 
Eustache of St. Paul indicated, (1638), Secunda Pars Metaphys., De Natura Entis, 
q. 3; Il, 11-12: « Ut autem intelligas quid sit esse objective in intellectu, notandum est 
ista duo distingui, nempe esse objective, et esse subjective in (12) intellectu [...] Esse 
subjective in intellectu est in eo esse tanquam in subjecto, quomodo habitus et actus 
intellectivi in eo esse intelliguntur. Cum autem ea quae sunt in intellectu subjective 
possint ab ipso intellectu cognosci, hinc sit, ut idem possit esse esse simul objective et 
subjective in intellectu ». See also E. GiLsoN, Index scolastico-cartésien, 2nd ed., rev. 
and enlarged. Paris, J. Vrin, 1979, p. 107. This has to be seen in relation to Suárez's 
position on the twofold, equivocal meaning of esse cognitum and any similar extrinsic 
denomination such as esse objectivum in DM 54, 2, 13: « Unde cavenda est 
aequivocatio, quando agimus de esse cognito, aut aliis similibus denominationibus 
intellectus ». Suárez described this twofold meaning elsewhere in DM 25, 1, 32, as a 
distinction between esse cognitum quoad rem denominatam and esse cognitum quoad 
denominationem. See WELLS (1990), pp. 38-39; 49-61. A disciple of Suárez, Thomas 
Compton Carleton, S.J., (+ 1666) and a contemporary of Descartes, took Suárez's 
warning about equivocation to heart and changed the language of the distinction to 
esse objectum and esse objectivum. See J. DoyLe (1990), p. 60, who renders esse 
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That « something else » (aliud quid) that must be said to exist in an 
intellect objectively and to which the idea of cold is referred is no less 
than the intramental tactile sensation or the adventitious perception 
itself>4. So Descartes is sensitive after all, but on his own terms, to a 
distinction between what is conceived and the way it is conceived or the 
mode of conception, provided the mode-of-conception is taken 
subjectively to be the positive intramental reality of the sensation itself. 


objectum or being an object to be what « results from an act of cognition turning 
towards something. Objective being, on the other hand, is « that entity » which is 
opposed to (objicitur) the act ». 

The intramental positive objective being here enjoyed by Descartes’ intramental 
obscure adventitious sensation when known is an esse objectivum quoad rem 
denominatam. See my « Esse Cognitum... » article cited in n. 50 above, esp. pp. 346- 
347. 

54 It is here, again, that the sensation of cold as a genuine mode of the human 
mind is not only considered subjectively, but it is considered objectively (but on the 
prejudgmental explicitly reflexive level as an objectum quod mentioned in n.15 
above) as well. That is, there is an interplay between the prejudgmental obscure and 
confused implicitly reflexive level and the clear and distinct explicitly reflexive level 
of Descartes’s adventitious sensation of cold as an alleged privation such that, on the 
latter level, there is an explicit knowing of one’s sensing activity taken materialiter. 
On the issue of clear and distinct perceptions of adventitious sensations, see Principia 
Philosophiae, I, 33: « Ut autem hic quod clarum est ab eo quod obscurum 
distinguamus diligentissime est advertendum, dolorem quidem & colorem, & reliqua 
ejusmodi, clare ac distincte percipi, cum tantummodo ut sensus, sive cogitationes, 
spectantur » (AT 8, 33, 8-12; CSM I, 217). This is why Descartes is careful to say, in 
n. 59 below, that an adventitious idea on the explicitly reflexivé level is not 
characterized as materially false ab aliquo ente positivo, sed sola obscuritate. Clear 
and distinct ideas and ens positivum go hand in hand on the prejudgmental explicitly 
reflexive and implicitly reflexive levels in the Cartesian perspective. 

On the reflexive character of the adventitious sensation, see the remark of 
A. Kenny in the text cited in n. 58 below: « In any case, the idea [of cold] cannot be 
the idea of anything but itself ». Also see J.-M. BEYSSADE (1992), p. 14: « One cannot 
tell or discriminate whether or not a sensation exhibits anything (quid) except itself ». 
However, neither one calls attention to the interplay between the prejudgmental 
implicitly reflexive and explicitly reflexive levels nor to the fact that one and the same 
adventitious sensation is being taken both subjectively and objectively. 
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For Descartes, then, it is this mode-of-conception or idea taken 
materialiter that is materially false 5, 


Ill 


Since Descartes has explicitly chosen the Copernican « way of 
ideas » as well as « the way of doubt » in order « to withdraw the mind 
from the senses » and thereby establish his new metaphysics, it is not 
surprising that this option should have it inevitable consequences when 
that Cartesian metaphysics must again come to grips with sensations in 
the form of his self-styled obscure and confused adventitious ideas of 
sensible qualities. 


This is clearly manifest when such a metaphysics and Descartes's 
still disembodied mind in Meditation 3 have to deal with heat and cold 
and other tactile qualities. It should, therefore, be no surprise to anyone 


55 See the text from Resp. 4% cited in n.15 above and the text cited in the body of 
the article at n. 52. What Descartes is calling attention to is what Suárez calls a falsa 
imago, DM 9, 1, 15: « Unde, quando appellamus aliquam falsam imaginem, falsitas 
revera existit in attributione vel compositione nostra, quia, scilicet, attribuimus talem 
imaginem ei quem non repraesentat, existimantes esse imaginem ejus ». While Suárez 
does not say it in so many words, the falsity of the image herein is an improper or 
material falsity because the image is an occasion for a properly false judgment. See 
nn. 9, 14 above and n. 58 below. 

Descartes's use of idea taken materialiter tends to be ambiguous. In the Praefatio 
ad Lectorem of the Meditations (AT 7, 8, 19-25; CSM II, 9), it is used to designate an 
idea as a cognitive activity of representing, distinct, but not prescinded, from the res 
repraesentata. The cognitive activity of representing functions, then, as an objectum 
quo in virtue of an implicit reflexive awareness. However, in Resp. 44€, he uses 
materialiter to indicate a mere intellectual operation whose representative function, 
due to its twin privations of obscurity and confusion, is significantly impaired and 
deprived (see n. 59 below) and is known as an objectum quod in virtue of an explicit 
reflexive awareness. Descartes's intention to present his readers with a thoroughly 
degraded and diminished version of adventitious sensations should be clear from this. 

56 See Resp. 24€: « Quamvis enim jam ante dictum sit a multis, ad res 
Metaphysicas intelligendas mentem a sensbus esse abducendum » (AT 7, 131, 7-9; 
CSM II, 96). 
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that such a mathematically-inspired metaphysics, reaping as it sowed, 
would beget a highly sanitized and attenuated version of sensation, 
diminished as to its sensing function and impoverished as to the objects 
sensed)’, 


Given this sanitized version of sensation attended by its twin 
privations of obscurity and confusion on the prejudgmental level, 
Cartesian judgments are at risk. For the Cartesian mind, confronted by 
an adventitious idea of an alleged privation, has the opportunity and 
occasion, not so much to conceive of and to represent that privation as 
a positive reality taken objectively on an implicitly reflexive 
prejudgmental level, as was the case in the late Scholastic tradition, but, 
in an arbitrary fashion, to refer judgmentally the adventitious idea of 
cold to a positive intramental reality and fo judge falsely that that 
adventitious idea of cold represents an extramental positive reality even 
though it may well be only an idea of a privation38, 


It is this thoroughly degraded version of sensation that Descartes 
considers to be a materially false positive, not because of the 
intramental positive being of the adventitious sensation itself, but due 


57 Medit. 3 (AT 7, 43, 23-26; CSM II, 30). See Resp. 4ae, where Descartes denies 
the presence of veritas et falsitas objectorum (AT 7, 232, 15-19; CSM II, 163). 

58 Resp. 4%: « illam (quidnam mihi exhibeat illa idea frigoris] materialiter falsam 
appello, quod, cum sit obscura & confusa, non possim dijudicare an mihi quid 
exhibeat quod extra sensum meum est positivum necne; ideoque occasionem habeo 
judicandi esse quid positivum, quamvis forte sit tantum privatio » (AT 7, 234, 14-18; 
CSM II, 164). Also see n. 55 above, esp. the text from Suárez on falsa imago wherein 
a cognitive activity is characterized as false (in a material sense) since it affords the 
occasion for a formally false judgmental attribution. See the remarks of A. KENNY, 
Descartes A Study of His Philosophy. New York, Random House, 1968), p. 120: 
« Such a judgment in the case of cold [that some extramental existent is similar to the 
idea of cold], Descartes believed to be false; there is no extramental existent similar to 
the idea of cold. The correct judgment would be that the idea is a sensation that has no 
existence outside the mind. In any case, the idea cannot be the idea of anything but 
itself ». This raises the significant question that, if it is Descartes's point that for the 
late Scholastics to-be-cold is to-feel-cold, to-sense-cold, to-know-cold, then, of 
course, he would be correct to reject it. For, then, every cold body would know cold, 
which is an absurdity. But what late Scholastic ever said any such thing? Moreover, 
other than Descartes and the Cartesians, who ever said that a tactile sensation of cold 
as an alleged privation is an awareness of itself? 
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to the twin intramental privations, obscurity and confusion, that have 
that adventitious sensation as their positive subject59. And it is this 
intramental materially false positive that constitutes the occasion for 
Descartes’s inevitably false judgments that attribute, but only 
extrinsically, « real qualities » to extramental bodies60. 


When Descartes chose to forego a discussion of the improper and 
material falsity of sensory ideas taken formaliter as his late Scholastic 
mentors had taught, and chose to emphasize and take his obscure 
adventitious sensations of secondary qualities materialiter in his 
discussion of a prejudgmental improper and material falsity, the fate of 
extramental qualities was sealed. For such an option can only present 
Descartes’s reader with what amounts to a pseudo-problem. After all, 


59 Resp. 44€: « non ajo illam [ideam] fieri materialiter falsam ab aliquo ente 
positivo, sed sola obscuritate, quae tamen aliquod positivum habet pro subjecto, 
nempe sensum ipsum » (AT 7, 234, 21-24; CSM I, 164). It is more than ironic that, in 
this text, Descartes has to talk and think of a privation (obscuritas) as a qualitative 
disposition of a sensation. See nn. 37, 38 above. 

60 See n. 58 above. It is more than puzzling that in the exchange with Caterus in 
Resp. 1%; AT 7, 102, 15-20; CSM II, 74-75, Descartes takes advantage of Caterus's 
reference to the sun-in-the-sky (Sol in coelo) and in doing so accepts what amounts to 
an adventitious sensation (taken formaliter and not materialiter) of an extramental 
materially false positive. Moreover, Descartes is at pains to agree with Caterus that to 
be in an intellect objectively (on an implicit reflexive level) in this instance is nothing 
more than an extrinsic denomination (quoad denominationem). Just why this could 
not be acknowledged on behalf of « real qualities » even when treated as privations is 
never addressed. On this see WELLS (1993), pp. 533-535, esp. n. 98 for references to 
the two ideas of the sun in Descartes and to the text of the Conimbricenses on the two 
ideas of the sun in rustico et Mathematico. 

J.-M. BEYSSADE (1992), p. 8, refers to « two suns », the one « the object of a 
peasant's sight », the other « [the object of] a Ptolemaic astronomer's imagination, or 
a Copernican astronomer's intellectual notion ». In addition, he goes on to claim 
(p. 11): « Neither of them is called a materially false idea. For each of them is a 
positive idea that represents something positive to me ». Herein, not only is 
Descartes's position on the astronomer's idea of the sun as a factitious idea (To 
Mersenne 16 June 1641; AT 3, 383; CSM II, 183) overlooked, but Descartes's appeal 
to an adventitious sensation taken formaliter is not heeded, nor is the possibility of an 
extramental materially false positive affording an occasion for a formally false 
judgment given its due. 
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what can one ever know of extramental qualities by explicitly reflecting 
on one’s own intramental sensation thereof? 


Moreover, at the same time that Descartes’s above reconfiguration 
of the late Scholastic tradition on privation and his application of it to 
the problem of extramental secondary qualities condemns that late 
Scholastic perspective to an infantile fixation with an ongoing pathetic 
fallacy, Descartes’s own reconfiguration condemns him to what 
amounts to a genetic fallacy$!. 


Boston College 


$1 On the pathetic fallacy, see J.L. MACKkIE, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. 
Paul Edwards. New York, Macmillan, 1967, p. 176: « Sixth, we may mislocate what 
we observe. In particular, we have a tendency to project and to treat as objective, as 
belonging to some external state of affairs, the feeling that the state of affairs arouses 
in us (the pathetic fallacy) or to mistake connections within our thoughts for 
connections between the corresponding objects ». For the genetic fallacy, see I. Cot, 
Introduction to Logic. New York, Macmillan, 1986, pp. 97-98, where, in the context 
of the Ad hominem fallacy, it is noted: « Because argument ad hominem, abusive 
commonly takes the form of attacking the source or the genesis of the opposing 
position — which is not relevant to its truth, of course — it is sometimes called «the 
Genetic Fallacy» ». 


HORACIO SANTIAGO-OTERO (1) 


GUILLERMO DE RUBIÓ. SU INFLUJO 
EN LA SÍNTESIS SUARECIANA 


Al referirme al franciscano español Guillermo de Rubió!, pretendo 
ofrecer algunos puntos característicos de su doctrina e indicar 
seguidamente determinados aspectos del influjo por él ejercido en la 
síntesis elaborada por el también filósofo-teólogo espafiol de la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVI y primeros afios del XVII, Francisco 
Suárez. 


Guillermo de Rubió es, sin duda, uno de los representantes más 
destacados de la filosofía peculiar del siglo XIV en la Península 


l No existe todavía una monografía de conjunto sobre este personaje. La 
información más completa de que actualmente disponemos se debe a J.M. RuBERT v 
CANDAU (figura, a veces, bajo los nombres de P. CONRADO Rupert). Ver «Fray 
Guillermo Rubió, O.F.M.», en Archivo ibero-americano, 30 (1928), pp. 5-32; 32 
(1929), 145-181; 33 (1930), pp. 5-42; 34 (1931), pp. 161-176, 321-340; estudios que 
aparecieron, afios más tarde, en una publicación bajo el título El conocimiento de 
Dios en la filosofía de Guillermo Rubió. Una aportación a la filosofía medieval 
(Madrid, 1945), la cual tuvo escasa difusión. Contienen datos biobibliográficos sobre 
Guillermo de Rubió, así como consideraciones en torno a los temas Dios, posibilidad 
de su conocimiento; ciencia, fe, teología; existencia, unidad, infinidad de Dios en la 
obra ruboniana. Ver también de J.M. RUBERT Y CANDAU, «La filosofía del siglo XIV a 
través de Guillermo Rubió», en Verdad y vida, 10 (1952), pp. 5-43, 167-192, 285- 
327, 385-415; «Rubió o de Rubione (Guillermo)», en Diccionario manual de filosofía 
(Madrid, 1946), pp. 521-527. Puede verse asimismo C. MICHALSKI, Le criticisme et le 
scepticisme dans la philosophie du XIV€ siécle (Cracovie, 1926) y Les courants 
critiques et sceptiques dans la philosophie du XIV? siècle (Cracovie, 1927), escritos 
importantes para conocer la ambientación filosófico-teológica escotista del siglo XIV 
y la significación doctrinal de Guillermo de Rubió dentro de ese contexto; F. EHRLE, 
Der Sentenzerkommentar Peters von Candia (Münster i. W. 1925), pp. 254-259; 
T. y J. CARRERAS Y ARTAU, Historia de la filosofía cristiana de los siglos XIII al XV, 2 
(Madrid, 1943), pp. 471-473; A. OLmos Lezaun, «Semblanza de Guillermo Rubió», 
en Anuario filosófico, 12 (1979), pp. 153-167. 
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Ibérica. Se formó en el escotismo, asumiendo después marcadas 
tendencias ockamistas y manteniendo, a veces, actitudes indepen- 
dientes. Es, sin embargo, un autor poco conocido y escasamente 
estudiado. 


El momento más glorioso del escotismo en la Península Ibérica 
corresponde a la primera mitad del siglo XIV. Esa corriente doctrinal se 
manifestó preferentemente en la provincia franciscana de Aragón, a 
través fundamentalmente del famoso estudio general de la Orden 
instalado en la ciudad de Barcelona?, el cual tenía por entonces 
categoría de centro internacional, tanto por razón de sus alumnos como 
por razón del profesorado. 


El punto de partida de las rutas literarias del escotismo en Hispania 
lo constituye, de hecho, el franciscano Antonio Andrés (ca. 1280- 
1333), que inició sus estudios en el convento franciscano de Lérida, 
para continuarlos después en el estudio general parisino?. 


Al final de su Expositio in Metaphysicam, concluída en los primeros 
años del siglo XIV, Antonio Andrés manifestaba haber seguido la 
sagrada y profunda doctrina del sutilísimo y excelentísimo Duns 


2 Ver I. VÁZQUEZ JANEIRO, Rutas e hitos del escotismo primitivo en España 
(Humanismo, reforma y teología, cuaderno 55, serie estudios 17; Madrid, 1984), con 
bibliografía sobre esta temática. 

3 Apellidado indistintamente «doctor dulcis», «doctor dulcifluus», «doctor 
fundatissimus», fue, tal vez, el mejor discípulo de Escoto (ca. 1265-1308), junto con 
el formalista Francisco de Mayron (+ después de 1328), siendo, además, «doctrine sui 
magistri Scoti precipuus defensor», en expresión de Mariano de Florencia (t 1523) 
(ver «Compendium chronicarum fratrum minorum», en Archivum franciscanum 
historicum, 2 (1909), 632; por lo que se le otorgó el apelativo de Scotellus, es decir, 
abreviador de Escoto, y lo fue, por cierto, antes y con mayor razón tal vez, que Pedro 
de Aquila (T 1370), quien también recibió ese calificativo. Ver Marti DE BARCELONA, 
«Fra Antoni Andreu OM Doctor dulcifluus (s. XIV)», en Criterion, 5 (1929), pp. 321- 
346; C. BERUBÉ, «Antoine André, témoin et interprète de Scot», en Antonianum, 54 
(1979), pp. 386-446; V. Muniz RODRIGUEZ, «Pensamiento escotista en la España 
Medieval» (siglos XIV-XV), en Revista española de filosofía medieval, 3 (1996), 
pp. 77-84; S. Garcia NAVARRO, «Antonio Andrés (s. XIV). Estudio bibliográfico- 
crítico», ibid., 85-100. 
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Escoto^, quien, como más tarde escribiera Mariano de Florencia, había 
sido calificado de «toti seculo stupendus, quia ita in scribendo et 
disputando fuit acutissimus...»?. 


Y fue precisamente el maestro Antonio Andrés (que ensefió en 
varios centros de la provincia franciscana de Aragón) quien, junto con 
el bretón Anfredo Gontoro (f 1322) (que enseñó en el estudio general 
de Barcelona), introdujo el escotismo en la Península Ibérica en los 
inicios mismos del siglo XIV6. 


4 «Volo autem scire omnes litteram istam legentes, quod tam sententiando quam 
notando secutus sum doctrinam illius subtilissimi et excellentissimi Doctoris, cujus 
fama et memoria in benedictione est, utpote qui sua sacra et profunda doctrina totum 
orbem adimplevit et facit resonare, scilicet magistri Joannis Duns Scoti..., unde et 
verba ejus in isto scripto reperies...». En Joannis Duns Scoti opera omnia, 6 (Parisiis, 
apud Ludovicum Vivés 1892), p. 600. 

5 Loc. cit., 631. Ver supra, nota 3. 

6 De la información contenida en el manuscrito número 6 de la Biblioteca 
catedralicia de Pamplona se desprende que Antonio Andrés comenzó su actividad 
docente antes del año 1312, pues en esa fecha existía en el convento de Huesca (de la 
custodia de Zaragoza) una copia (que cambiaba de poseedor) de tres de sus obras 
agrupadas bajo la denominación de «scriptum super libro praedicamentorum», en la 
que se lee: «... traditum sibi in conventu Oscae custodiae Caesaraugustae existente a 
patre fratre Francisco Militis (?), Anno Domini 1312» (fol. 87v). Y sabemos que este 
maestro, Antonio Andrés, había ensefiado ya antes de esta fecha, 1312, en el convento 
franciscano de Monzón, de la custodia de Lérida (y probablemente también en el 
convento de esta misma ciudad); lo que demuestra que la corriente escotista había 
sido introducida en Hispania y dada a conocer antes del aíio 1312, es decir, en fechas 
coincidentes, tal vez, con la muerte del Doctor Sutil o ligeramente posteriores a ella. 

Pedro Tomás (t 1340), «doctor strenuus» o «doctor invencibilis» (ver MARTÍ DE 
BARCELONA, «Fra Tomas doctor fundatus et invincibilis», en Studis franciscans, 39 
(1927) 90-103) y Pedro de Navarra o de Atarrabia (+ 1347), «doctor fundatus» (ver 
P. SANGÜÉS Azcona, El maestro Pedro de Atarrabia [T 1347] «doctor fundatus» y su 
comentario sobre el libro I de las Sentencias [Madrid, 1966]; Petri de Atarrabia sive 
de Navarra, OFM. In Primum sententiarum scriptum, 1-2 [Madrid, CSIC 1974)), que 
también estudiaron en París y ensefiaron en el citado estudio barcelonés, colaboraron 
eficazmente en la implantación del escotismo en la Península. 

Cabe resaltar, por otra parte, que el escotismo hispano procedía de sus mismas 
fuentes primigenias, como puede deducirse de la expresión «ex dictis magistri», que 
puede leerse en varios lugares de la obra de Antonio Andrés, por ejemplo, cuando 
escribe: «Haec ex dictis magistri Ioannis Duns Scoti, sedentis super cathedram 
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En esas circunstancias, de implantación del escotismo en algunos 
centros franciscanos del noreste de la Península, tiene lugar la llegada 
de Guillermo de Rubió al estudio general de Barcelona, es decir, 
cuando ya existía una estela escotista, en la que este autor se instaló 
desde los comienzos mismos de su formación académica”. 


Después de los estudios eclesiásticos ordinarios recibidos en el 
convento franciscano de Barcelona, de Rubió fue destinado al estudio 
general parisino, por indicación, tal vez, del ya mencionado escotista 
Pedro de Atarrabia (de la custodia de Navarra), superior de la provincia 
franciscana de Aragón, de 1317 a 1320 y de 1323 a 1326. Allí fue 
discípulo del ockamista Francisco de Marchia (1290-después de 1344) 
hacia el año 1322, alcanzó el grado de bachiller y explicó las 
Sentencias, cuyo comentario (redactado definitivamente cuando era 
profesor del estudio general barcelonés o siendo provincial de la 
Orden) es la única obra suya actualmente conocidaó. No tenemos 
noticia de la existencia actual de manuscrito alguno del mencionado 
Comentario a las sentencias. Puede afirmarse, sin embargo, que a 
principios del siglo XVI existía, por lo menos, un ejemplar, es decir, el 


magistralem» (ver I. VÁZQUEZ JANEIRO, loc. cit., p. 20), y que este escotismo 
implantado en Hispania y representado fundamentalmente por Antonio Andrés tiene 
una importancia grande para poder entender el pensamiento europeo de los siglos XV 
y XVI (ibid., 22). 

7 A juzgar por fechas ulteriores que nos son conocidas, Guillermo de Rubió habría 
nacido a finales del siglo XIII, y su nacimiento habría que situarlo en Villafranca del 
Panadés, provincia de Barcelona, a tenor de lo que se lee en el prólogo de su 
Comentario a las Sentencias: «F. Guiliermi de Rubione ordinis Minorum, ministri 
prouincie Aragonice, conuentus Ville France, in Primum Librum Sententiarum 
Prologus» (edic. de París, t. I, fol. 1ra). Las demás villas denominadas Villafranca, 
que podían ser consideradas como lugar natal de Guillermo Rubió (la de Conflent 
[Rosellón] o la de Aragón), no disponían, por aquellas fechas, de convento 
franciscano. 

Su apellido es de Rubio, aunque debe prevalecer la forma de Rubió, con acento en 
la última sílaba, que es la forma catalana usual. En su Comentario a las Sentencias 
aparece generalmente la forma de Rubione y, alguna vez, a Rubione o Rubionis. 

8 Escribió también varios quodlibetos, de los cuales habla en su Comentario a las 
Sentencias, pero éstos no ban llegado hasta nosotros; al menos no nos son conocidos. 
Ver J.M. Rupert Y CANDAU, en Archivo ibero-americano, 31 (1928), pp. 29-32. 
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que sirvió de base para la edición hecha en París en la imprenta del 
famoso impresor Josse Bade en los años 1517 y 15182. 


Podría tratarse, tal vez, del mismo ejemplar que había sido aprobado 
en el capítulo general de la Orden celebrado en Assisi, siendo 
Guillermo de Rubió superior de la provincia franciscana de Aragón, y 
fray Gerardo de Odón superior general. Los profesores elegidos para el 
caso, todos ellos de reconocido prestigio (Pedro Aquila, Bernardo de 
Arezzo, Simón de Spoleto, Nicolás de Interamne y Jacobo de Tora) 
dieron, junto con el superior general, dictamen favorable!0, 


No cabe duda que la aprobación tuvo lugar el día 25 de mayo de 
1334, no de 1333, como se lee en la edición de París!!, ya que fue en 
esa fecha (25 de mayo de 1334) cuando se celebró el capítulo general 
de Assisi al que Guillermo de Rubió asistió en calidad de provincial de 


2 Lamentablemente, esta edición tuvo escasa difusión. Hoy se conocen muy pocos 
ejemplares de la misma; según los datos de que dispongo, en la Península Ibérica 
existen únicamente dos ejemplares, uno en la Biblioteca Universitaria de Barcelona y 
otro en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, aunque de forma incompleta en este 
segundo caso, pues falta el tomo primero. Se impone, pues, la necesidad, y la 
urgencia, de hacer una nueva edición, que sea crítica, a base del único texto conocido, 
el de la edición parisina. 

10 «Transsumptum confirmationis et approbationis huiusce operis F. Guilielmi de 
Rubione in quatuor libros sententiarum, Factae per Reuerendum patrem Ministrum 
generalem... 

Noverint Vniuersi quod Nos fratres Petrus de Aquila, minister in prouincia 
Tuscana; Bernardus de Aretio; Simon de Spoleto; Nicolaus de Interamne, lector 
Romanus; Iacobus de Iora, lector Paduanus..., ipsum opus tenuimus, legimus, et 
diligenter inspeximus; in quo per Dei gratiam nihil comperimus contra fidem, vel 
contra bonos mores, sed conclusiones catholicas vel opinabiles per viros scholasticos 
secundum diuersa principia doctrinarum... 

Et ego Praefatus frater Geraldus fratrum Minorum generalis Minister... praefato F. 
Guilielmo praememoratum opus sic examinatum et in nullo penitus condemnatum 
publicandi et copiandi licentiam duxi tenore praesentium concedendam» (t. I, fol. 
[1r). 

11 La fecha de la aprobación figura así: «Actum et datum in sacro loco Assisii, 
XXV. die mensis Maii, Anno domini MCCCXXXIII» (ibid.). 
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Aragón y en el que presentó un ejemplar de su Comentario a las 
Sentencias para solicitar su aprobación!?. 


El minorita Alfonso de Villasanta, que decidió dar a la imprenta la 
obra de Rubió, lo hizo impulsado, como él mismo dejó escrito en el 
prólogo de esa edición, por la alta calidad de su contenido!3. 


Elaborar una síntesis doctrinal de la obra rubionana constituye 
ciertamente una tarea ardua y difícil, dadas la amplitud y complejidad 
de la misma, aunque ello sería de gran interés, sin duda alguna, tanto 
para la historia de la teología como para la historia de la filosofía. Las 
aportaciones doctrinales de Guillermo Rubió se refieren fundamental- 
mente a los temas siguientes: concepto de teología, existencia y noción 
de Dios, relación entre el conocimiento intuitivo y el abstractivo, 
naturaleza del conocimiento universal, naturaleza de la ciencia, mundo 
y contingencia, principio de individuación, el alma y su estructura, 
univocidad del ser... Por exigencia del presente trabajo, indicaré sólo 
algunos de los puntos característicos de la obra ruboniana. Hay en ella 
influencias claras de Ockam y distanciamiento respecto a Escoto; pero 
tampoco hay identificación total con las tesis del Venerabilis Inceptor. 


12 El error de datación introducido por los editores de París (adoptado después por 
algunos otros) es de fácil explicación. Entonces la cifra cuatro en numeración romana 
no se escribía como ahora (iv); se escribía con cuatro palitos (iiii) seguidos. Está 
claro, pues, que los editores olvidaron uno de los palitos, al consignar la fecha de la 
mencionada aprobación. 

13 Se expresa así: «Quocirca non possum non improbare..., vt tam antiquum 
scientiarum decus et monumentum ac doctrine Scotice tutamen inexpugnabile, tanto 
temporis interuallo cum blattis et tineis ac diris obliuionibus certare permiserint» (t. I, 
fol. [2v]). 

En el comentario rubionano las referencias a otros autores son abundantes, aunque 
generalmente no se indiquen sus nombres. Para citar a Escoto, de Rubió utiliza 
generalmente la expresión «ut dicit doctor», y en algün caso lo llama «doctor 
subtilis»; la mayoría de las veces lo designa con el término de Doctor. Se equivoca, 
por tanto, Francisco Ehrle, al afirmar que de Rubió no cita a Escoto. Es cierto que no 
lo cita con su nombre, pero sí con un nombre equivalente. Cita igualmente a Ockam 
con los términos de «venerabilis inceptor», y a veces con estos otros, menos precisos, 
«opinio alicuius», y cita también, entre otros, al ockamista Walter Chatton (T ca. 
1322), cuyas opiniones sigue en algunos casos. 
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En contra de Escoto y de los formalistas, y de acuerdo con la 
solución ockamiana, de Rubió considera que, para explicar la 
pluralidad de seres individualmente distintos unos de otros, no es 
necesario introducir una dualidad entitativa (especie común a varios 
individuos y diferencia individual) en cada ser individual, ya que un 
solo elemento real puede ser por sí mismo igual a él y distinto 
realmente de él, sin necesidad de fraccionarlo en dos realidades 
distintas!4, pues todo ser existente en la realidad es individual por sí 
mismo, no por intervención de un nuevo factor!5. 


Lo mismo que Platón y Ockam, de Rubió prefiere afirmar, en contra 
de la tradición escolástica, la pluralidad de las almas en el ser humano, 
tratando de demostrar la distinción real entre alma sensitiva (corpórea y 
corruptible) y alma racional (incorpórea e incorruptible)!6. Esta 
pluralidad de almas en el ser humano no destruye la unidad del 
compuesto humano, lo mismo que la materia y la forma corporal 
constituyen una unidad esencial!7. Respecto a la estructura del alma, 


14 «Contra istam opinionem arguo. Primo sic: non est ponenda pluralitas vbi nulla 
est necessitas nec etiam possibilitas, sed nec est necessitas nec possibilitas ponendi 
pluralitatem rerum talium, videlicet speciei et differentie indiuidualis ipsum 
indiuiduum constituentis et ab alio distinguentis, ergo, et cetera. Et primo quod non sit 
necessitas quoniam vnum et idem potest esse idem cum alio et diuersum ab eo, 
seipso, sicut Socrates et Plato possunt seipsis esse eadem realiter et distincta, ergo 
quia eadem realiter et distincta, non oportet ponere ipsa esse ex contrahente 
differentia et contrahibili seu contracta specie constituta...», In H Sent., d. III, q. III; 
t. I, fol. 279vb. 

15 «Tertia et vltima conclusio est quod omnia singularia in re extra sunt distincta 
seipsis non aliquibus tantum ipsorum...», ibid., fol. 280vb-281rab. 

16 «Quero primo vtrum anima intellectiua in homine sit alia forma ab anima 
sensitiua. Et videtur quod sic...», In H Sent., d. XVI, q. I; t. I, fol. 325ra-327rb. Aduce 
varios argumentos, basándose el principal de ellos en el hecho teológico de la 
incorruptibilidad del alma intelectiva y en la corrupción, de hecho, del alma sensitiva. 
Lo dice con estas palabras: «Et ideo ad conclusionem istam probandam aliter potest 
argui supposita fide sic: forma corruptibilis ab incorruptibili necessario realiter est 
distincta, sed secundum veritatem fidei anima intellectiua est incorruptibilis, sensitiua 
autem est corruptibilis, et de facto corrumpitur in morte hominis...», ibid., fol. 326ra. 

U « quicquid est in corpore post separationem anime ab ipso, prefuit in eo ante 
animam separatam, sed anima intellectiua a corpore separata, et sensitiua corrupta, si 
ab intellectiua ponatur esse distincta, manet in corpore aliqua substantialis forma, nec 
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propone de Rubió una nueva orientación, amparado en el principio 
«non est ponenda pluralitas, ubi nulla apparet necessitas». Supuesta una 
distinción real de los actos psíquicos entre sí y con respecto al alma, no 
admite, sin embargo, una distinción real entre el alma y sus potencias 
(en contra de Tomás de Aquino) ni acepta una distinción formal ex 
natura rei (en contra de Escoto y los formalistas), ya que esta 
distinción se reduce, de hecho, a la distinción real. Las potencias del 
alma, como las de cualquier otra forma, se identifican con la propia 
sustancia del alma, que es el principio inmediato eficiente de los actos 
psíquicos. Se podría, no obstante, hablar de pluralidad de potencias por 
razón de la pluralidad de actos realmente distintos existentes en el 
alma. En este sentido, se da una distinción real, pero sólo por razón de 
los actos a los que las potencias hacen referencia!8, Condicionado por 
los mismos argumentos, de Rubió rechaza la existencia del 
entendimiento agente, ya que no es algo necesario ni se tiene 
conciencia de él; según de Rubió, sólo se da un entendimiento, el 
entendimiento posible, que recibe y produce el concepto; puede 
hablarse, a lo sumo, de distinción de funciones de un mismo 
entendimiento!?, 


enim corpus hominis mortui vel cuiuslibet alterius animalis, est tantum materia nec 
sola substantialis forma, sed substantia composita ex materia et ex forma», ibid., 
d. 17, q. II, fol. 335vb. 

18 «Arguo primo sic: non est ponenda pluralitas vbi nulla apparet necesitas, sed 
nulla est necessitas ponendi in anima talem multitudinem potentiarum, ergo, et cetera. 
Minor probatur quia propter nullam causam aliam seu necessitatem potest poni 
pluralitas talium potentiarum nisi propter pluralitatem actuum anime vel nature 
angelice conuenientium, sed pluralitas actuum seu effectuum non infert necessario 
pluralitatem causarum. Sol enim cadens virtute seu forma dessecat et calefacit, et alia 
multa agit, ergo consimiliter anima et alia quecunque forma intellectiua vel sensitiua 
eadem virtute, videlicet semetipsa, quocunque alio circunscripto poterit elicere 
effectiue omnes actus sibi naturaliter possibiles, et recipere passiue alios actus 
supernaturales, cuiusmodi sunt actus beatifici videndi Deum per essentiam et 
fruendi...», In II Sent., d. XVI, q. IL; t. I, fol. 327vab. 

19 A los que establecen una distinción real entre entendimiento agente y 
entendimiento posible replica, afirmando: «...non est ponenda pluralitas vbi nulla est 
necessitas, sed ad intelligendum sufficit vnicus intellectus..., et vno intellectu 
mediante potest creatura intellectualis intelligere», In 1 Sent., d. XVII, q. I; t. I, fol. 
332va. Contra los que hablan de distinción formal entre entendimiento agente y 
entendimiento posible, opone: «Preterea, tertio arguo: quia non est ponenda pluralitas 
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En oposición a Aureolo, de Rubió defiende con Escoto y Ockam que 
el ser es un concepto unívoco, no sólo en cuanto acto psicológico, sino 
también en cuanto acto representativo de una razón formal abstraída, 
por la inteligencia, de todos los seres reales. Este concepto unívoco es 
aplicable al ser creado y a Dios, aunque se predique de manera 
distinta20, Esta univocidad, añade, es aplicable a las diferencias últimas 
y a las propiedades trascendentales del ser (unidad, verdad, bondad), en 
cuanto que son una realidad conceptual; es decir, si tomamos las 
diferencias y las propiedades trascendentales del ser como puros 
conceptos, en su realidad psicológica, en tal caso es evidente que el 
concepto universalísimo de ser se predica esencial y primariamente de 
todos ellos?!. 


Respecto a la naturaleza del conocimiento universal, el esfuerzo de 
Guillermo de Rubió se dirige contra la teoría del ser meramente 
objetivo, ya que la existencia meramente objetiva, que no sea ni 
sustancia ni accidente de un sujeto, es imposible. Frente a Ockam 
rechaza la existencia del ser ficticio (ens fictum)?? puramente objetivo 


vbi nulla est necessitas nec etiam aliqua apparet probabilitas, sed ista opinio (de los 
que proponen la distinción formal) ponit pluralitatem potentiarum tam inter se quam 
ab anima distinctarum sine necessitate et sine aliqua probabilitate..., idem enim 
respectu eiusdam potest esse actiuum principium et passiuum, vt apparet euidenter in 
aqua que est sue frigiditatis sicut et ignis caliditatis actiuum principium et passiuum; 
idem etiam apparet in graui deorsum et leui se mouente superius versus sursum, ita 
quod non est distinctio aliqua inter mouens et motum...», ibid., fol. 332vb-333ra. 

20 «Prima (conclusio) est quod conceptus entis Deo et creature communis est 
vniuocus respectu omnium suorum signatorum vniuersaliter primo modo... Esse 
vniuocum isto modo non est aliud quam ipsum esse vnicum respectu omnium eisque 
communem licet differenter; sed conceptus entis Deo et creature communis respetu 
omnium possibilium est vniuocus et omnibus est communis licet differenter...», In I 
Sent., d. III, q. IV; t. I, fol. 88vb. 

21 «Quarta et vltima conclusio est quod entis conceptus Deo et creature communis 
est predicabilis in primo modo dicendi per se de differentiis et de passionibus 
omnibus vt supponentibus pro seipsis...», ibid., fol. 89ra-b. 

22 «Quantum ad primum est opinio cuiusdam (es decir, Ockam) dicentis... quod 
conceptus vniuersalis non est aliqua intellectio confusa nec species singularis in 
essendo... sed est aliquod ens nullum habens esse alicubi subiectiuum sed tantum in 
anima obiectiuum, est enim, vt dicit, quoddam ens ab intellectu fictum, habens tale 
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en el conocimiento universal, pero no en el conocimiento singular, pues 
no es posible, según él, admitir la existencia de ninguna entidad, creada 
O increada, que no sea en sí misma y formalmente algo singular y 
determinado??. Pero, si consideramos el universal como algo en sí 
formalmente uno y singular, con virtud representativa de una pluralidad 
de sujetos, su posibilidad es evidente, pues existe, de hecho, tanto en 
los conceptos mentales como en los signos del lenguaje y demás signos 
sensibles, aclara de Rubió. Y está de acuerdo con Ockam en destacar 
que al concepto universal nunca le corresponde en la realidad creada 
algo formalmente común o universal, sino algo, cuya realidad se halla 
siempre numéricamente individualizada? 


Estos son algunos de los puntos significativos de las enseñanzas de 
Rubió. Respecto a la constitución del mundo, de Rubió intenta, en 
oposición a Ockam, demostrar que Dios es siempre causa contingente 
con relación a todos los efectos exteriores a él. Por ello, califica de 
necesidad imperfecta los actos naturales de los seres creados, ya que su 
efecto puede, en todo momento, ser impedido por la causa primera. Se 
inclina, además, por la imposibilidad de un ser creado ab aeterno. Hay 
también desacuerdo con Ockam en ciertos aspectos de la teoría del 
conocimiento, como los relativos a la distinción entre intuición y 
abstracción, al universal, a la función del signo, a la teoría de la 


esse in esse obiectiuo quale habet res extra in esse subiectiuo...», In I Sent., d. III, q. 
VIT; t. I, fol. 97va. 

23 «Sed hic modus dicendi omnino impossibilis, ideo arguo contra ipsum. Primo, 
quia tale ens fictum nullatenus est ponendum nec potest poni. Secundo, quia esto 
quod poneretur per impossibile, non esset alicuius conceptus realis singularis nec 
vniuersalis obiectum. Tertio, quia nec esse posset vniuersale. Primum probo...», In I 
Sent., d. III, q. VIT; t. I, fol. 97vb. 

24 «... Respondetur quod omnia singularia intelligi dupliciter potest fieri. Un 
modo, quod singulare aliquod, puta Plato, dicatur tunc intelligi quando est in mente 
actus intelligendi quo constat intelligenti obiectum esse tale individuum, et hoc modo 
est cognoscere singulare distincte... Alio modo potest dici Socratem vel aliud 
indiuiduum cognosci quando habetur conceptus natus verificari de eius conceptu 
proprio supponente pro ipso indiuiduo significato, et hoc modo concedendum est per 
conceptum communem, vt per conceptum entis in vniuersali, intelligi infinita, quia 
concipere infinita isto modo intelligendi non est aliud quam habere vnicum actum 
intelligendi non est aliud quam habere vnicum actum intelligendi verificabilem de 
conceptibus infinitorum», ibid., fol. 99rb-va. 
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ciencia... Ello no obstante, es Ockam el camino seguido por de Rubió, 
quien apela constantemente al principio ockamiano que enuncia así: 
«non est ponenda pluralitas ubi nulla est necessitas», principio que está, 
a su vez, determinado por el testimonio de la conciencia; es decir, para 
de Rubió, necesidad y experiencia constituyen la conjunción del 
análisis crítico, llegando, de este modo, a radicalizar la innovación 
ockamiana. 


Resumiendo, las notas distintivas de la filosofía de Rubió podrían 
expresarse en los siguientes aspectos: realismo, positivismo y 
escepticismo. 


El primero de estos aspectos, el realismo, se manifiesta, ante todo, a 
través de la teoría del conocimiento. Por el valor dado al conocimiento 
humano, sensitivo e intelectual, para representar fielmente el mundo de 
la realidad, la filosofía de Guillermo de Rubió es marcadamente 
realista. Tan vigoroso es este realismo que en los diferentes temas por 
él expuestos flota como una cierta indistinción constante entre el objeto 
existente en el campo real, con existencia independiente del acto de 
conocer, y el objetivo mental, producido en el mismo acto cognoscitivo 
como representación del objeto existente. 


Puede hablarse también, y tal vez con más razón, de positivismo, 
entendido éste en un sentido especial. Por una parte, en la filosofía de 
Guillermo de Rubió se manifiesta el afán de explicar el mundo real, en 
su estructura y su dinamismo, con el menor número de factores 
posibles; por otra, se da el constante atenerse a los hechos de pura 
observación y experimentación. 


Otro carácter básico de la filosofía rubionana es el escepticismo, no 
un escepticismo básico o fundamental, pues resultaría incompatible con 
la solución realista dada al problema del valor del conocimiento, sino 
un escepticismo parcial o relativo, que surge de un afán crítico, 
influenciado por el ambiente intelectual de la época. Se pretende 
valorar el alcance de las pruebas o principios en los que se intenta 
fundamentar importantes verdades enseñadas por la revelación. 


En conclusión, de Rubió era, sin duda, un personaje de mentalidad 
aguda. Formado en el escotismo, manifestó siempre un respeto 
extraordinario por el Doctor Sutil, pero su espíritu no permaneció 
literalmente fiel a las enseñanzas de este maestro, antes bien exacerbó 
un tanto su criticismo, bajo la influencia notoria de Ockam y rechazó 
algunas de sus tesis por considerarlas excesivamente dogmáticas, 
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desplegando, ademas, un rigor notable en lo que se refiere a la 
valoración y examen de las pruebas. Con otras palabras, de Rubió no 
puede ser considerado como representante genuino del escotismo, pues 
hay en su obra matizaciones de ockamismo25. En ocasiones, de Rubió 
rechaza tanto las opiniones de Escoto como las de Guillermo Ockam, 
por exigencia de los principios ockamianos previamente aceptados. Su 
intervención fue importante en la depuración de algunos conceptos 
como los de ciencia, intuición, experiencia... En todo caso, el 
Comentario a las Sentencias de Guillermo de Rubió representa un 
apoyo para la doctrina ockamiana, no tenido en cuenta suficientemente 
por los estudiosos. 


Después del periodo crítico y de simplificación del siglo XIV y la 
decadencia del siglo XV, surgió el renacimiento filosófico-teológico de 
los siglos XVI y XVII, el cual puede ser calificado con razón de 
fundamentalmente hispano. Dentro de ese renacer, conocido como la 
segunda escolástica, destaca la figura del jesuita español Francisco 
Suárez?6, Doctor Eximius et Pius (1548-1617). 


25 La influencia ockamiana en Guillermo de Rubió hay que explicarla a través de 
su maestro Francisco de Marchia. Es conocido que este último huyó de París en 1328, 
acompañando al superior general de la Orden, Miguel de Cesena, y al propio 
Guillermo Ockam, y juntos se trasladaron a Munich para trabajar en favor de Luis de 
Baviera y en contra del papa Juan XXII. De ahí, la amistad y la relación doctrinal 
existentes entre estos tres personajes, Francisco de Marchia, Guillermo Ockam y el 
superior general de la Orden, quien naturalmente fue depuesto de su cargo en 1329, 
siendo elegido, para sucederle, el escotista Gerardo de Odón. Esto mismo se percibe 
por la reportatio al In H Sent. de Francisco de Marchia, hecha por de Rubió, según un 
manuscrito que existía en el convento de los Santos Apóstoles de los franciscanos 
conventuales en Roma; lo que demuestra que de Rubió fue discípulo de Francisco de 
Marchia y que estudió con él en París, en torno al año 1320. Ver J.M. RuBERT Y 
CANDAU, en Archivo ibero-americano, 25 (1928), pp. 14-15. 

26 Suárez se encontró ante la realidad de tres grandes corrientes filosóficas, es 
decir, tomismo, escotismo, ockamismo (o filosofía característica del siglo XIV), las 
cuales se habían perpetuado a través de la enseñanza de las universidades hispanas. El 
sabio jesuita, después de haber alcanzado un conocimiento amplio de los filósofos 
escolásticos, consiguió elaborar una nueva síntesis filosófico-teológica, en la que 
convergían elementos dispersos de las citadas corrientes doctrinales y el sello 
personal que le proporcionó su extraordinario ingenio. 
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Sus dos obras filosóficas más importantes son las Disputationes 
metaphysicae?! y el tratado De anima?8. En la elaboración de estos 
trabajos Suárez tuvo en cuenta algunas precisiones de la simplificación 
filosófica del siglo XIV, sin dejarse llevar por la crítica excesivamente 
negativa de esa corriente doctrinal. 


Podría decirse que uno de los aspectos más significativos del 
pensamiento de Guillermo de Rubió (y que más influencia ejerció), fue, 
tal vez, la simplificación metafísica de su concepción del mundo real; 
aspecto que ha quedado definitivamente plasmado, junto con elementos 
de diversa procedencia, en la filosofía suareciana. 


Es cierto que Suárez, a diferencia de Escoto, de Ockam y de 
Guillermo de Rubió, llama análogo al concepto de ente, aunque afirme 
la unidad psíquica y representativa del mismo, pues se trata de una 
analogía intrínseca, por la que la razón formal del ente se halla 
intrínsecamente existente en todos los seres reales, esencialmente 
subdordinados entre sí. Afirma, en cambio, claramente, como ya 
hiciera Guillermo de Rubió, que todo ser actual o existente es 
necesariamente singular e individuo2?. Por eso mismo, al preguntarse 


27 En este tratado se estudia, a lo largo de 54 «disputas», el objeto adecuado de la 
metafísica centrado en torno a estas tres grandes ideas: el ser en general, el ser en 
cuanto causa, el ser en sus divisiones. Ver, sobre este tema, J. Irurrioz, Estudios 
sobre la metafísica de Francisco Suárez (Madrid, 1947). 

28 El Doctor Eximio dejó terminados solamente los doce primeros capítulos del 
libro I de esta obra; el resto lo constituyen las explicaciones que el filósofo jesuita 
leyó en la cátedra de filosofía del Colegio de la Compafiía en Segovia en los 
comienzos de su actividad docente. 

29 Lo expresa así: «... dicendum est, res omnes, quae sunt actualia entia, seu quae 
existunt, vel existere possunt inmediate, esse singulares ac individuas». Disputationes 
metaphysicae (a partir de ahora, DM), disput. V, sect. I, n. 4; edid. Ludovicus Vivés, 
t. XXV (Parisiis, 1878), p. 146. Por ello, afiade: «... etiam de potentia absoluta 
intelligi non posse, ut realis entitas prout in re ipsa existit, singularis et individua non 
sit, quia implicat contradictionem, esse entitatem, et esse divisibilem in plures 
entitates, quae sint tales, qualis ipsa est». Loc. cit., n? 5, p. 147. El pensamiento de 
Suárez sobre este punto se precisa y resume en las siguientes palabras: «... quicquid 
existit, habet certam et determinatam entitatem; sed omnis talis entitas necessario 
habet adjunctam negationem; ergo et singularitatem, individuamque unitatem..., quia 
omnis entitas, hoc ipso quod determinata entitas est, non potest dividi a se ipsa; ergo 
nec potest dividi in plures quae tales sint, qualis ipsa est, alioqui (sic) tota illa entitas 
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en qué consiste la heceidad, por la que la naturaleza se hace 
incomunicable e individua o, lo que es lo mismo, al preguntarse si la 
entidad individua y real añade algo a la naturaleza común y específica, 
Francisco Suárez viene a decir, también en la línea de Guillermo de 
Rubió, que la sustancia singular no necesita otro principio de 
individuación que su misma entidad o los principios intrínsecos que la 
constituyen. Con otras palabras, toda entidad es por sí misma su 
principio de individuación, aunque la mente sea capaz de distinguir 
entre el concepto específico, común a varios seres individuales, y el 
concepto propiamente individual30, 


En otro orden de cosas, Suárez afirma claramente, coincidiendo 
también con la opinión de Rubió, que no existe distinción real entre el 
entendimiento agente y el entendimiento posible, que no son dos 
facultades realmente distintas, sino una facultad que ejerce actos 
diversos. Con otras palabras, la misma potencia cognoscitiva intelectual 
puede obrar activamente, produciendo la especie inteligible y entender, 


esset in singulis, et consequenter, ut est in una, divideretur a seipsa, prout est in alia, 
quod manifestam involvit repugnantiam...», loc. cit., n? 4, p. 147. 

30 Lo resume con estas palabras: «Ex hactenus dictis contra superiores sententias, 
videtur, quasi a sufficienti partium enumeratione, relinqui, omnem substantiam 
singularem, neque alio indigere individuationis principio praeter suam entitatem, vel 
praeter principia intrinseca quibus ejus entitas constat. Nam si talis substantia, physice 
considerata, simplex sit, ex se et sua simplici entitate est individua; si vero sit 
composita, verbi gratia, ex materia et forma unitis, sicut principia entitatis ejus sunt 
materia, forma et unio earum, ita eadem in individuo sumpta sunt principia 
individuationis ejus; illa vero, cum sint simplicia, seipsis individua erunt», loc. cit., V, 
VI, n° 1, p. 180. Ver también la sección II, n95 8-30 de la misma disputa V (pp. 150- 
158), especialmente el n? 12 (pp. 151-152). AI teólogo-filósofo lusitano Pedro de 
Fonseca, que califica esta explicación de complicada e inátil, Suárez replica, diciendo 
que se trata de una opinión clara y verdadera. Para justificarlo, expone diferentes 
casos de individuación y afirma que la materia prima y la forma sustancial se 
individualizan por sí mismas, que los modos sustanciales simples e indivisibles se 
individualizan por su propia entidad simple, ya que toda entidad o cosa es una por el 
modo que le es propio; que en las sustancias compuestas los principios de 
individuación son la materia y la forma unidas; que los accidentes se individualizan 
no por su relación al sujeto o sustancia en que existen, sino por sí mismos, ya que 
tienen el ser por sí mismos, aunque no lo tienen en sí mismos. Loc. cit., V, VI, n? 1, 
p. 180. 
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seguidamente, por medio de ella?!. La razón está en el hecho de que en 
los actos espirituales, como es el caso del conocimiento intelectivo, no 
es necesario que el agente y el recipiente se distingan. Por consiguiente, 
la función del entendimiento agente en la intelección se explica sin 
suponerlo distinto del entedimiento posible?2. 


La simplificación filosófica que estamos viendo en algunos puntos 
de la síntesis suareciana se manifiesta también en lo referente a la teoría 
del conocimiento. Para Suárez, toda acción cognoscitiva produce un 
término intrínseco, distinto de ella con distinción modal; y ello, porque 
si en toda acción existe necesariamente producción, no se concibe que 
haya producción verdadera si no hay un término producido. Por 
consiguiente, en toda acción cognoscitiva hay producción de un 
término, denominado verbum mentis o «especie expresa». Es decir, a 
excepción de éste, no se produce ningún otro término que sea distinto, 
real o modalmente, de la acción cognoscitiva. Con otras palabras, el 
acto de conocer consiste real y formalmente en ese verbum mentis, que 
se distingue de la acción cognoscitiva sólo con distinción modal, es 
decir, en cuanto que es cualidad y producto de la acción de conocer; 
constituye, pues, la esencia misma de la acción cognoscitiva, no su 
razón de existir, como opinaban los tomistas??. 


De acuerdo, pues, con la explicación suareciana, existe identidad 
real entre el conocimiento intelectual y la producción del verbum 
mentis o, lo que es lo mismo, la intelección consiste precisamente en la 
producción, por el entendimiento, del verbo mental. Conviene añadir, 
por otra parte, que la intelección, o verbum mentis, es una cualidad que 


31 Lo expresa de este modo: «... eadem enim potentia activa esse valet specierum, 
et sic intellectus agens apellari: et rursum operativa per illas, sicque dici intellectus 
possibilis...» De anima, lib. IV, cap. VIII, n° 13; edic. Vives, t. III, p. 745. Ver, sobre 
el tema del conocimiento en Suárez, J.M. ALEJANDRO, La gnoseología del Doctor 
Eximio y la acusación nominalista (Comillas [Santander], 1948). 

32 Loc. cit., n° 12 y 13, pp. 744-745. 

33 Suárez lo expresa así: «Per omnem actionem cognoscendi in fieri producitur 
verbum, vel aliquid illi proportionale, quod realiter et formaliter est ipse actus 
cognoscendi in facto esse, seu ut est qualitas, distinguitur tamen modaliter ab illa 
actione, ut est productio», De anima, lib. III, cap. V, n° 7, p. 632. Ver también el n? 11 
(pp. 633-634) y en general todo el capítulo V. Sobre la distinción modal en Suárez, 
ver DM, disp. VII, sect. I, n% 19-20; t. XXV, pp. 256-257. 
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fluye no directamente de la potencia cognoscitiva sino de la acción de 
esa potencia?4, 


Quiérese significar con esto que, para Suárez, la existencia del 
verbum mentis no se debe a la necesidad de suplir el sujeto (ausente), 
de acuerdo con la opinión tomista, sino al hecho de que la acción 
cognoscitiva, al igual que toda otra acción, ha de producir un término. 
En resumen, el verbum mentis no es el concepto objetivo sino el 
concepto formal de la intelección; el conocimiento no es reflejo sino 
directo35, 


Esta simplificación de la síntesis suareciana, por la que su autor se 
separa de los tomistas y se sitúa en la línea de los formalistas y 
occamistas, implica la afirmación de que el entendimiento conoce lo 
singular, poseyendo de él un concepto propio y distinto, puesto que 
formula juicios y proposiciones que constan de un término singular y 
de otro universal; que conoce lo singular material por especie propia de 
este singular y que lo conoce directamente y sin reflexión. 


Para Suárez no existe, pues, motivo alguno ni de orden racional ni 
de orden experimental para negar al entendimiento el conocimiento 
directo de lo singular sensible36, siguiendo también la explicación de 
Guillermo de Rubió. 


Todas estas consideraciones permiten concluir que Francisco Suárez 
utiliza en la elaboración de su sistema personal, de su síntesis 
filosófica, elementos procedentes de la corriente filosófica peculiar del 
siglo XIV, la ockamiano-ruboniana, no sólo de las corrientes tomista y 
escotista. La estela escotista-ockamista, en la que Guillermo de Rubió 
se situó, llegó, pues, hasta Francisco Suárez y, a través de éste último, 
hasta otros autores como el propio Renato Descartes. 


C.S.1.C., Madrid 


34 «... unde verbum non ponitur ex indigentia obiecti, sed ex vi et natura 


cognitionis», De anima, III, V, n? 7, p. 632. 

35 Lo expone del siguiente modo: «Primo ergo dicendum (verbum mentis) vere 
dari. Secundo distingui modaliter ab actione intellectus ut productio est, ab actu vero 
ut est qualitas producta nullo modo. Tertio non esse id, in quo fit cognitio, aut 
supplere vicem obiecti, sed esse id, quo ipsum obiectum cognoscitur tamquam 
conceptu formali rei cognitae...», loc. cit., n? 11, p. 633. 

36 «Nulla ratio, aut experientia se offert ad denegandam intellectui directam 
cognitionem singularis...», loc. cit., IV, ML, n? 8, pp. 724-725. 
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ANTONIUS RUBIUS ON OBJECTIVE BEING 
AND ANALOGY: ONE OF THE ROUTES FROM EARLY 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY DISCUSSIONS 
TO DESCARTES’S THIRD MEDITATION 


When one considers the scholastic sources for early modern 
philosophy, it is tempting to look only at the great medieval and 
Renaissance thinkers, such as Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
Francisco Suárez. However, it is often more fruitful to consider the 
writers of school textbooks, for these were the men who first 
introduced Descartes and others to the basic philosophical categories 
and distinctions that they would later take for granted as forming the 
foundation for philosophical discourse. Of particular importance are the 
writers of textbooks on logic, for every high school and university 
student had to learn logic. One such textbook writer was Antonius 
Rubius (1548-1615), a Spanish Jesuit who taught in Mexico and in 
Spain!. He published commentaries on Aristotle’s De Anima and three 
other texts in natural philosophy. More importantly for our purposes, he 
wrote two logic texts, the longer Logica Mexicana sive Commentarii in 
universam Aristotelis dialecticam?, and the abbreviated Commentarii in 
universam Aristotelis dialecticam?. Despite the fact that much material 
in this second work is shortened and simplified, it does have one 


l C.H. Lon, Latin Aristotle Commentaries. IL. Renaissance Authors. Florence, 
Leo S. Olschki, 1988, pp. 395-396. Note that Rubius is also known as Antonius 
Ruvius, Antonio Ruvio, and Antonio Rubio. 

2 ANTONIUS RUBIUS, Logica Mexicana sive Commentarii in Universam Aristotelis 
Logicam. Pars Prior. Pars Posterior. Coloniae Agrippinae, Sumptibus Arnoldi Mylii 
Birckmanni, 1605. 1 have used the copy in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
references to Logica Mexicana are to this edition. 

3 ANTONIUS Rustus, Commentarii in universam Aristotelis Dialecticam Una cum 
dubiis et quaestionibus hac tempestate agitari solitis. Coloniae Agrippinae, Apud 
Joannem Crithium, 1609. I have used the copy in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
references to Commentarii are to this edition. 
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notable addition, namely a complete tract on analogy which is inserted 
at the beginning of the Categories commentary^. The abbreviated 
Commentarii, usually including this tract on analogy, was reprinted a 
number of times?. 


In this paper I shall use Rubius's tract on analogy to show how a 
rich medieval tradition survived into the seventeenth century and to 
shed some light on the problem of Descartes's sources for the notion of 
an idea’s objective reality®. I shall proceed as follows. First, I shall state 
the problem as it has been set out in recent secondary literature. 
Second, I shall trace the distinction between formal and objective 
concepts from the early fourteenth century to the early seventeenth 
century in the context of tbe discussion of analogical terms. Third, I 
shall examine the analogical use of terms as it was presented by 
Rubius. Fourth, I shall explain why a theory of language use and a 
theory of concepts came to be linked together. Finally, I shall discuss 
what Rubius had to say about formal and objective concepts, and I shall 
suggest a relationship between this account and Descartes's own 
attitude towards mental contents and simple natures. 


4 RuniUs, Tractatus de Nominum Analogia, in Commentarii, pp. 148-183. 

5 See ANTONIUS RuBIUS, Commentarii in universam Aristotelis Dialecticam Una 
cum dubiis et quaestionibus hac tempestate agitari solitis. Coloniae Agrippinae, Apud 
Joannem Crithium, 1615; and ANTONIUS RuBIUS, Commentarii in universam Aristotelis 
Dialecticam Una cum dubiis et quaestionibus hac tempestate agitari solitis. Coloniae 
Agrippinae, Apud Ioannis Crithii Haeredes, 1634. These texts are both found in the 
Bodleian Library. On the other hand, there is an abbreviated version with the title 
Logica Mexicana and without the tract on analogy to be found in the University 
Library, Cambridge: see Antonius RUBIUS, Logica Mexicana, hoc est commentarii 
breviores in Universam Aristotelis Dialecticam. Lugduni, 1611. There is obviously 
some bibliographical work to be done on Rubius. 

6 For another discussion of this issue, see E.J. ASHWORTH, «Petrus Fonseca on 
Objective Concepts and the Analogy of Being», in Logic and the Workings of the 
Mind: The Logic of Ideas and Faculty Psychology in Early Modern Philosophy, ed. 
by P. Easton, North American Kant Society, 1996 (in press). 
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1. The Problem 


In his preface to the Meditations, Descartes makes a distinction 
between «idea» taken materially for the operation of the intellect, and 
«idea» taken objectively, for the thing (res) represented by that 
operation’. Then, in the Third Meditation, he employs the notion of an 
idea’s objective reality in order to prove the existence of God. This 
notion of objective reality is invariably linked in the secondary 
literature with Francisco Suárez, whose Disputationes Metaphysicae 
(published in 1597) was cited by Descartes in his Fourth Replies, albeit 
in another context’. For instance, Norman Wells, in his 1990 paper 
entitled «Objective Reality of Ideas in Descartes, Caterus, and Suárez», 
begins by saying: «It has long been acknowledged that Francisco 
Suarez’s distinction between a formal and an objective concept 
exercised some influence upon Descartes’s teaching on ‘idea’», though 
Wells also points out that «As Sudrez himself notes, the distinction 
between a formal and an objective concept was, in his day, something 
of a ‘philosophical commonplace’»?. However, this recent literature 
does not make it clear where the distinction originated, or how 
Descartes came to know of it. The earliest paper of which I know, 
published by Dalbiez in 1929, looked in two directions!°. Dalbiez quite 
accurately traced the distinction back to Duns Scotus and his discussion 
of the kind of being creatures had in God’s mind prior to creation, but 
Dalbiez thought it improbable that Descartes would have read Duns 
Scotus. He then suggested that the notion is more likely to have come 


7 Descartes, AT VII, p. 8. 

8 Descartes, Replies IV, AT VIL p. 235. 

9 NJ. WELLS, «Objective Reality of Ideas in Descartes, Caterus, and Suárez», in 
Journal of the History of Philosophy, 28 (1990), pp. 33-61, quotations, p. 33, p. 39. 
See also N.J. WELLS, «Objective Being: Descartes and His Sources», in The Modern 
Schoolman, 45 (1967), pp. 49-61; id., «Esse Cognitum and Suárez Revisited», in 
American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 67 (1993), pp. 339-348; id., «Objective 
Reality of Ideas in Arnauld, Descartes, and Suárez», in The Great Arnauld and Some 
of His Philosophical Correspondents, ed. by E.J. KREMER, Toronto, Buffalo, London, 
University of Toronto Press, 1994, pp. 138-183. 

10 R, DaLaiEz, «Les sources scolastiques de la théorie cartésienne de l'étre objectif 
à propos du «Descartes» de M. Gilson», in Revue d'histoire de la philosophie, 3 
(1929), pp. 464-472. 
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from Suárez and another near-contemporary, Vasquez, both of whom 
used the notion in a theological dispute about the nature of truth!!. 
Little new light has been shed since 192912, Calvin Normore addresses 
the issue in his 1986 paper entitled «Meaning and Objective Being: 
Descartes and His Sources», but he begins with the despairing remark 
«Because Descartes was concerned not to appear learned in Scholastic 
philosophy, and because we now know little about late Scholasticism, it 
is difficult to know where to turn»!?. He then considers the early 
fourteenth century and, after a long discussion of such authors as Duns 
Scotus and Peter Aureol, he suggests that we lack knowledge of what 
happened between about 1340 and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In his conclusion, he writes that his examination «suggests a 
Descartes firmly rooted in a Scholastic tradition which is deeply in debt 
to Duns Scotus and closely allied with fourteenth-century 
developments in epistemology and in the theory of meaning. This 
makes the problem of Descartes's immediate sources and the question 
of his originality even more puzzling» 14. 


Normore is concerned with two related issues!?: first, why it is that 
Descartes speaks of objective existence at all; and second, why it is that 
he employed the notions of degrees of reality and of efficient causation 
in this context. I have little to offer in response to the second question, 


11 DaLBiez, op. cit., pp. 468-470. 

12 T.J. Cronin, Objective Being in Descartes and in Suarez. Roma: Gregorian 
University Press, 1966, p. 206, opts for Scotus and Suárez as Descartes’s sources. 
One useful source is G. NUCHELMANS, Judgment and Proposition from Descartes to 
Kant. Amsterdam, Oxford, New York: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1983. He 
traces the early history of the phrases «esse obiective» and «conceptus obiectivus» in 
Hervaeus, Aureol, and Durandus, pp. 17-26. In discussing Descartes, he says «it 
remains difficult to single out any individual sources. His debt is of a very general 
nature and could have come from any work belonging to a certain climate of thought. 
There can be little doubt, however, that one of the main determinants of this climate 
was the objective-existence theory as it had been developed by such thinkers as 
Durandus and Aureolus» (p. 41). 

13 C. NoRMORE, «Meaning and Objective Being: Descartes and His Sources», in 
Essays on Descartes’ «Meditations», ed. by A.O. Rorty, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London, University of California Press, 1986, pp. 223-241, p. 231. 

14 NoRMORE, op. cit., p. 240. 

15 As Normore pointed out in discussion. 
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though I can point out that the question of efficient causation was 
typically raised in the context of entia rationis, which included such 
mind-dependent entities as negations and fictitious beings, privations, 
and universals. In some fourteenth-century texts, there is a standard 
argument about the issue which goes like this: an ens rationis cannot 
have an efficient cause, because such a cause would either be a real 
being, which can have only real effects, or a rational being, and that 
would lead to an infinite regress!6. Without considering this particular 
argument, Suárez takes up the question whether beings of reason have a 
cause, and concludes, against those who deny the very applicability of 
the notion of cause, that their cause must be the mind itself!7, But none 
of the discussions of which I know raises the issue of degrees of reality, 
and this may well be Descartes’s own contribution to the debate. 


So far as the first question is concerned, I want to argue that it is not, 
after all, so puzzling that Descartes employed the notion of objective 
existence. It is true that Descartes was so coy about reporting on his 
reading that we cannot know how much advanced work in metaphysics 
and theology he actually read, nor can we really know how much of 
this material he would have got second-hand through discussion. 
However, we do know that Descartes was educated at La Fléche, a 
good Jesuit college at which a variety of textbooks in a roughly 
Thomistic-Aristotelian tradition were read!8. Moreover, Descartes 
himself mentions some of the textbook authors, telling Mersenne that 
he recalled the Coimbrans, Toletus, and Rubius!?. All of these authors 
wrote logic texts, and there are at least two areas of logic in which the 


16 See I. DoMANSKI, ed., «Stephani de Reate Tractatus de Secundis Intentionibus e 
codice Wratislaviensi Bibl. Univ. IV Q 4», in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum, 
12 (1966), p. 97. See also R. LAMBERTINI, «Resurgant entia rationis, Matthaeus de 
Augubio on the Object of Logic», in Cahiers de l'institut du moyen-âge grec et latin, 
59 (1989), pp. 21-22. 

17 Francisco SUÁREZ, On Beings of Reason (De Entibus Rationis). Metaphysical 
Disputation LIV, trans. by J.P. Dove, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Marquette University 
Press, 1995, pp. 66-79. 

18 See R. ARIEW, «Descartes and scholasticism: the intellectual background to 
Descartes’ thought», in The Cambridge Companion to Descartes, ed. by 
J. COTTINGHAM, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1992, pp. 58-90, esp. pp. 60- 
61, notes p. 81. 

19 Descartes, AT III, p. 185. 
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topic of formal and objective concepts was routinely raised. One was 
the topic of universals, as discussed in commentaries on Porphyry’s 
Isagoge, though of course it was also discussed in commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The other was the topic of analogy as a theory 
of language use, or more especially, as a type of equivocation. This 
topic is discussed in commentaries on the opening lines of Aristotle’s 
Categories, though again it was also discussed in Metaphysics 
commentaries. Nor are logic and metaphysics the only areas outside 
theology in which the distinction between formal and objective 
concepts was used, for, as Leen Spruit has recently pointed out, the 
distinction is also used in psychology, particularly in De Anima 
commentaries20, 


2. The Historical Path 


My own recent work on analogy as a theory of one kind of language 
use shows that at least one historical path between Scotus and the early 
seventeenth century can be traced through the Thomistic tradition. I 
shall begin by mentioning two important early fourteenth century 
sources. The distinction between formal and objective concepts, and 
the related notions of cognized or objective existence, are used in the 
discussion of analogical terms by Hervaeus Natalis (d. 1323) in his 
Quodlibeta, and by Peter Aureol (d. 1322) in his commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard?!, Aureol was widely read, and in the early 
fifteenth century the Thomist Johannes Capreolus (d. 1444) in his 
Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinatis, made very heavy use of 


201, Sprurr, «Species Intelligibilis». From Perception to Knowledge. Vol. 2: 
Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and the Elimination of the 
Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy, Leiden, New York, Kóln, E. J. Brill, 1995, 
pp. 373-374. 

21 Hervagus NATALIS, Quolibeta, Venetiis, 1513; reprinted Ridgewood, N.J., 
Gregg Press, 1966, ff. 43ra-46vb, esp. f. 43rb; PETER AUREOL, Scriptum Super Primum 
Sententiarum, 2 vols., ed. by E.M. BUYTAERT, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., The Franciscan 
Institute; Louvain, Belgium, E. Nauwelaerts; Paderborn, Germany, F. Schóningh, 
1956, pp. 471-523, esp. p. 483. For a fuller discussion of these authors, see 
E.J. ASHWORTH, «Analogical Concepts: The Fourteenth-Century Background to 
Cajetan», in Dialogue, 31 (1992), pp. 399-413. 
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him. Long passages from Aureol, including his criticisms of Hervaeus, 
appear in the sections on analogy, and in these same sections Capreolus 
makes important use of the distinction between formal and objective 
concepts??. Hervaeus Natalis was also well known. His works were 
widely disseminated in manuscript form, and his Quodlibeta had more 
than one early printed edition23. The views of Aureol, Hervaeus, and 
Capreolus on analogy are reflected in varying degrees in the 
commentaries on the Metaphysics by Dominic of Flanders (d. 1479) 
and Paulus Barbo Soncinas (d. 1495), though only the latter used the 
distinction between formal and objective concepts24. In turn, material 
drawn from Capreolus, Soncinas, and possibly Dominic of Flanders, 
lies behind the short treatise On the Analogy of Names which the 
Thomist Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, published in 1498 as a 
supplement to his commentary on Aristotle's Categories2>. In this 
work, formal and objective concepts are discussed at length. In the 
sixteenth century, the Dominican Domingo de Soto cites Capreolus and 
Cajetan in the discussion of analogy in his commentary on the 
Categories?6. At the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 


22 JOHANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinatis. Vol. 1, ed. 
by C. Pasan and T. PEGUES in seven volumes, Turonibus, A. Cattier 1900-1908; 
reprinted, Frankfurt/Main, Minerva GmbH, 1967, pp. 117a-144a. 

23 For more information, see M. TAVUZZI, «Hervaeus Natalis and the 
Philosophical Logic of the Thomism of the Renaissance», in Doctor Communis, 45/2 
(1992), pp. 132-152. 

24 Dominic OF FLANDERS, Quaestiones super XII Libros Methaphysicorum, Venice, 
1499; reprinted, Frankfurt: Minerva G.M.B.H., 1967, sigs. h 6vb-i 8vb; PAULUS 
SONCINAS, Quaestiones Metaphysicales Acutissimae, Venice, 1588; reprinted, 
Frankfurt: Minerva G.M.B.H., 1967, pp. la-11a, esp. p. 2b. Dominic of Flanders 
refers explicitly to Hervaeus, e.g., sig. i 7ra, and Soncinas quotes Aureol, e.g., p. 2a. 
For a fuller discussion of these authors, see E.J, ASHWORTH, «Suárez on the Analogy 
of Being: Some Historical Background», in Vivarium, 33 (1995), pp. 50-75; and 
M. Tavuzzi, «Some Renaissance Thomist Divisions of Analogy», in Angelicum, 70 
(1993), pp. 93-122. 

25 See B. PINCHARD, Métaphysique et sémantique. Autour de Cajetan. Etude 
[texte] et traduction du «De Nominum Analogia». Paris, J. Vrin, 1987. 

26 Dominco DE Soro, Liber Praedicamentorum in In Porphyrii Isagogen, 
Aristotelis Categorias, librosque de Demonstratione Absolutissima Commentaria, 
Venice, 1587; reprinted Frankfurt: Minerva, 1967, pp. 112a-12la, 129a-136a. For 
references to Capreolus and Cajetan, see, e.g., p. 130b. For discussion, see 
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the seventeenth century, all these authors and themes turn up in the 
treatments of analogy by the Jesuit Petrus Fonseca in his Metaphysics 
commentary??, by Suárez in his Disputationes Metaphysicae?8, by the 
Jesuit Sebastian de Couto, author of the Coimbra commentary on 
Aristotle's Organon??, and by Antonius Rubius?0, 


This list includes two of the scholastic authors that Descartes told 
Mersenne he remembered. The third, Franciscus Toletus, uses the 
distinction between formal and objective concepts and the notion of 
objective existence in his discussion of universals, as did the 
Coimbrans, and Rubius himself?!. These are all authors more likely to 


E.J. ASHWORTH, «Domingo de Soto (1494-1560) on Analogy and Equivocation», in 
Studies on the History of Logic. Proceedings of the IIl. Symposium on the History of 
Logic, ed. by I. ANGELELLI and M. Cerezo, Berlin, New York, Walter de Gruyter, 
1996, pp. 117-131. 

27 Perrus FONSECA, Commentariorvm In Metaphysicorvm Aristotelis Stagiritae 
Libros (2 volumes), Cologne, 1615; reprinted Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1964, I, 
cols. 689-736 (Lib. 4, cap. 2, qq. 1,2). See, e.g., col. 713 for Capreolus, Cajetan, 
Dominic of Flanders, Hervaeus and Soncinas, and col. 727 for Aureol. 

28 FRANCISCO SUÁREZ, Disputationes Metaphysicae, in Opera Omnia, vols. 25 and 
26, Paris, 1866; reprinted Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1965, see especially disputations 
2, 28, and 32. For instance, d.2.9 (v.25, p. 68a) includes references to Cajetan, 
Capreolus, Dominic of Flanders, Fonseca, Hervaeus, Scotus, Soncinas, and Soto. 

29 [SEBASTIAN DE Couto], Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis e Societate Jesu. 
In universam dialecticam Aristotelis, Cologne, 1607; reprinted Hildesheim/New 
York, Georg Olms, 1976, cols. 305-327. For instance, Cajetan, Fonseca, Soto, and 
Suárez are cited in col. 320 and Hervaeus in col. 321. 

30 Rugius, Commentarii: Cajetan, Fonseca and Soto are cited on p. 158a, 
Capreolus, Dominic of Flanders and Soncinas on p. 160b, Aureol on p. 167a and 
Suárez on p. 173b. 

31 Franciscus TOLETUS, Introductio in universam Aristotelis logicam, in Opera 
omnia philosophica I, Cologne, 1615/16; reprinted Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1985, 
pp. 23a-33b, especially p. 28a-b (on the universal as an ens rationis), pp. 30b-31a (on 
esse obiective in intellectu), p. 32a-b (on formal and objective concepts). [SEBASTIAN 
DE Couto], op. cit., cols. 77-161, especially cols. 151 and 155-158 (entia rationis) and 
cols. 140-141 (concepts). The phrase «conceptus obiectivus» is not used. On cols. 
151-152 there is a discussion of whether entia rationis need an efficient cause. For 
Rubius, see Commentarii, p. 29a. He writes: «Pro quarum solutione, notanda est 
distinctio universalis, quam tradit D. Thoma. 7 Meta. lect. 23 dupliciter enim sumi 
potest; nempé pro natura, quae denominatur universalis, qualis est homo, vel animal: 
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be found in the classroom than Suárez, and more likely to have 
influenced Descartes at an early stage of his intellectual development. 


3. The analogical use of terms 


In order to understand what follows, it is necessary to pay some 
attention to analogy as a theory of language use. Logicians, in 
conjunction with theologians concerned about the divine names, had 
developed a theory whereby words could be divided into three sorts, 
independently of context32, Some were univocal (always used with the 
same sense), some were purely equivocal (used with totally different 
senses), and some were analogical (used with related senses). The last 
two divisions capture Boethius’s distinction (taken from Greek 
commentators) between chance equivocals, such as «canis» used of a 
barking animal, a fish, and a heavenly body, and deliberate equivocals, 
such as «sanum», used of animals, urine, and medicine. Deliberate 
equivocation was routinely identified with analogy from the thirteenth 
century on, but the term «analogia» itself now had two senses. In the 
original, Greek, sense, it involved a comparison of two proportions or 
relations. Thus «principium» was said to be an analogical term when 
said of a point and of a spring of water because a point is to a line as a 
spring is to a river. This type of analogy came to be called the analogy 
of proportion, proportionality, or (in the hands of Cajetan), proper 


et hoc modo sumitur materialiter, aut fundamentaliter: aut pro universalitate, quae est 
forma, á qua denominatur universale: et haec forma vocatur secunda intentio, aut 
relatio rationis; per quam refertur natura ad individua. Et si universalia sumantur 
primo modo, in rebus esse dicuntur, et non ab eis separata; quia homo et animal in 
rebus ipsis sunt: homo in singularibus hominibus; animal verd in suis speciebus; 
equo, et leone. Si verd sumatur secundo modo, non est in rebus, sed obiectivé solum 
in intellectu: quia secunda intentio, aut relatio rationis, non habet aliud esse, quam 
cognosci ab intellectu...». 

32 For discussion and references, see E.J. ASHWORTH, «Analogy and Equivocation 
in Thirteenth-Century Logic: Aquinas in Context», Mediaeval Studies, 54 (1992), 
pp. 94-135; Eap., «Equivocation and Analogy in Fourteenth Century Logic: Ockham, 
Burley and Buridan», in Historia Philosophiae Medii Aevi: Studien zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, ed. by B. MoJsiscH and O. Piura, Vol. 1, 
Amsterdam, Philadelphia: B.R. Griiner, 1991, pp. 23-43. 
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proportionality. In the second sense, it involved a relation between two 
things (or one pair of things and a third), of which one thing is 
secondary and the other primary. Thus «sanum» was said to be an 
analogical term when said of an animal and its medicine because while 
the animal has health directly or intrinsically, its medicine is healthy 
only extrinsically, as contributing to or causing the health of the 
animal. This second type of analogy became known as the analogy of 
attribution. While «principium» and «sanum» were standard examples 
of analogical terms, «ens» was added to the list from the thirteenth 
century on, partly through the influence of Arab logicians, and partly 
through the impact of discussions in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Indeed, it 
became the most important example of an analogical term. 


The new presence of «ens» in the list of analogical terms led to 
some debate about the classification, not just of «ens» but also of the 
divine names. Although in one of his writings (De veritate 2.11) 
Aquinas said that religious language must be interpreted by means of 
the analogy of proportionality, in other writings he appealed to the 
analogy of attribution. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
most logicians and theologians, including Capreolus, appealed to the 
analogy of attribution (if they discussed the topic at all). At the end of 
the fifteenth century, however, Cajetan argued that the analogy of 
proportionality was the only true analogy, and that whereas the analogy 
of attribution only involved extrinsic properties so far as the secondary 
analogates were concerned, the analogy of proper proportionality 
involved intrinsic properties. According to him, although «ens» could 
be used in an attributive sense, properly speaking it is a term analogical 
through proper proportionality, and to call substances and accidents 
entia is to say that the substance’s esse is related to it as the accident’s 
esse is related to it33. 


In his tract on analogy, Antonius Rubius took his starting point from 
Cajetan, and he began by listing Cajetan’s divisions of analogy3%. 


33 See, e.g., CAJETAN in PINCHARD, cap. 5, $46, pp. 126-7. 

34 Runtus, Commentarii, pp.149a-149b. For a full discussion of Rubius on 
equivocation and the divisions of analogy, see E.J. ASHWORTH, «La doctrine de 
l'analogie selon quelques logiciens jésuites«, in Les jésuites à la Renaissance. 
Système éducatif et production du savoir, ed. by L. GrarD, Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1995, pp. 107-126, esp. pp. 124-125. 
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However, he disagreed with Cajetan on two major points. First, he 
rejected Cajetan’s view that the analogy of attribution is applied only to 
cases where the secondary analogate had the form in question only 
extrinsically35, It is the common view of the moderns, he claims, that in 
the analogy of attribution it is not necessary that the form be 
intrinsically only in the principal analogate, and he refers to Aquinas to 
support his point. Certainly in the case of «sanum» only the animal, or 
principal analogate, is healthy in the central sense, and the medicine, or 
secondary analogate, is healthy only in an extended sense. But this is 
not the only possible scenario. Echoing the words of Fonseca, Rubius 
says that it is easy to understand that some things participate in a 
formal ratio which they have only with dependence on and attribution 
to one in which that form is found per se. His example is entitas which 
characterizes both God and creatures, substance and accidents. 


In the second place Rubius was concerned to reject Cajetan’s claims 
about proportionality36. In doing so, he raised the question of the 
relationship between the signification of words and ontology. On the 
one hand, the analogical use of terms must be based on ontological 
relations. The fact that «ens» is an analogical term has to do with our 
observation that the created world contains both substances, which 
exist in the fullest sense, and accidents, which do indeed exist in their 
own right, but whose existence is dependent on that of the substances 
to which they are attributed. If we turn to God and creatures, we see 
that God alone exists in the fullest sense, both through himself and 
from himself (per se and a se), while creatures exist only through 
participation. They have their own existence, but it is a dependent 
existence?7. On the other hand, things are called analogical, univocal or 
equivocal only by virtue of being picked out by an analogical, univocal 
or equivocal term38, and one and the same thing can be the referent of 
all three types of terms. For instance, a dog is univocally an animal, 
equivocally a dog, and analogically a being. Rubius began his attack on 
Cajetan by arguing that proportionality among objects is not enough to 


35 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 154a-155b. 

36 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 151a-154a. 

37 Rusius, Commentarii, p. 173b. For the full discussion of God and creatures, see 
pp. 173a-174a. 

38 Rubros, Commentarii, p. 151a. 
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make a name that refers to them analogical, for a minimum condition is 
that the proportionality should be signified by the name. He then 
argued that there are indeed names that signify proportionality, notably 
the word «risus», which signifies the flowering of a field as it has 
proportionality with the laugh of a man. Nonetheless, it does not follow 
that such names form a distinct species of analogy, either actually or 
potentially, or indeed that they are analogical at all, except insofar as 
the analogy of attribution is involved. To signify proportionality is not 
yet to be analogical. At the level of things, proportionality is quite 
indifferent to the type of significates it is found among, and hence it is 
compatible with all types of names. A man and a lion, signified by 
«animal», the three types of dog, a flowering field and a laughing face, 
all have precisely the same relationship to their own esse, and the 
similarity of this relationship makes no difference to the way they are 
apprehended by the intellect. The three types of dog are no less diverse 
for the presence of the proportionality, and «canis» is no less a purely 
equivocal term. Even if we decided that the term «animal« should 
signify a relation to esse animalis, and said that a lion is related to its 
esse animalis as a man is to his, the word «animal« would be no less 
univocal than it is now. So far as «risus» is concerned, while 
proportionality is indeed signified, it is only the presence of attribution 
that causes the flowering to be called «risus». That is, the analogical 
nature of the name is based on the presence of an attribution, even 
though the name actually signifies a proportionality. If proportionality 
in things were sufficient to make names analogical, then it would do so 
in every case, but it does not. Rubio concludes that all true analogy is 
analogy of attribution; and he even rejects «principium», the standard 
example of the analogy of proportionality, saying that one could regard 
it as being an example of the analogy of attribution and as primarily 
signifying something which is the origin of another’s esse. 
Alternatively, one could take it as simply univocal. 


4. Analogy and Concepts 


Having considered the divisions of analogy, we must now ask how 
concepts enter the picture, particularly where «ens» is concerned. In the 
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Categories, Aristotle (in Latin translation) had said that the difference 
between a univocal term and an equivocal term was that the latter was 
subordinated to more than one ratio substantiae??. In the early 
fourteenth century the ratio substantiae came to be identified with a 
concept, and the question then was, how many concepts are involved 
when an analogical term or deliberate equivocal is used? There were 
three views among those logicians and theologians who accepted 
analogy^?. The nominalists held that all analogical terms were 
straightforwardly equivocal terms subordinated to two distinct concepts 
but the Thomists were split. At least some analogical terms, particularly 
«ens», could be viewed as subordinated to an ordered cluster of 
concepts (possibly but not necessarily described as a disjunction of 
concepts); or they could be subordinated to a single concept which 
represents in a prior and a posterior manner (per prius et posterius). 


Scotus rejected all these possibilities, arguing that «ens» was a 
univocal term subordinated to a single univocal concept*!. Even for 
those within the Thomistic tradition, Scotus's arguments about the 
univocity of «ens» had to be taken seriously. On the one hand, the word 
does not seem to be straightforwardly equivocal, in the sense of being 
subordinated to more than one concept, for we at least have the illusion 
of being able to grasp «ens» as a general term. As Scotus pointed out, 
in his famous Doubt argument reproduced by Rubius among others, we 
can grasp that something is a being while doubting whether it is a 
substance or an accident, and this surely involves having a relatively 
simple concept of being at our disposal#2. On the other hand, there does 
not seem to be any common nature involved, and in the absence of a 


39 «Aequivoca dicuntur quorum nomen solum commune est, secundum nomen 
vero substantiae ratio diversa, ut animal homo et quod pingitur. Univoca vero 
dicuntur quorum et nomen commune est et secundum nomen eadem substantiae ratio, 
ut animal homo atque bos...»: ARISTOTLE, Categories (1a1-2), in Aristoteles Latinus I 
1-5. Categoriae vel Praedicamenta, ed. by L. MINIO-PALUELLO, Bruges, Paris, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1961, p. 5. 

40 See ASHWORTH, «Analogical Concepts: The Fourteenth-Century Background to 
Cajetan», and «Suárez on the Analogy of Being: Some Historical Background». 

41 For Scotus on univocity, see Jonn Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d.3, pars 1, qq.1- 
3, in Opera Omnia, Vatican City: 1950-, Vol. III, pp. 1-123. 

42 Scorus, Ordinatio I, d.3, pars 1, q.1, 27-29, in op. cit., pp. 18-19. Rubius 
reproduces the argument, Commentarii, pp. 159b-160a. 
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common nature, Thomists thought that to call the term «univocal» was 
inappropriate. What was needed was a way of allowing the concept to 
enjoy some kind of unity, while allowing the word to have a significate 
that was not a simple common nature. For many thinkers from the early 
fourteenth century onward, the distinction between formal and 
objective concepts provided the answer. 


In order to understand this answer, we must remember that the Latin 
word «conceptus» is the past participle of the verb «concipere», and as 
such, it obviously has a dual meaning. It can refer to the product of 
mental conceiving, i.e., to whatever it is that is formed in the mind, or it 
can refer to the object conceived, by picking out one of its passive 
modes^. In this second sense, the conceptus, the thing conceived, need 
not be a mental item, and it is for this reason that Cajetan and the 
Coimbra commentary spoke of the formal concept as the conceptus 
mentis or conceptus mentalis, phrases which sound strange to the 
modern ear“4. 


In the light of these two ways of taking «conceptus», we can now 
look at the formal and objective concept. In Rubius's definitions, which 
were perfectly standard, the conceptus formalis is said to be a quality of 
mind by which the intellect represents an object and makes it actually 
present. The formal concept itself has two aspects. On the one hand, it 
is a psychological state with whatever properties such states have; on 
the other hand, its representative character is integral to it. In another 
context, Rubius refers to the material diversity of formal concepts, 


43 Aureol writes of the conceptio passiva «qua formaliter res constituitur in esse 
concepto» and goes on to say: «... obiectiva conceptio passive dicta non respicit rem 
per modum substrati, immo res quae concipitur est aliquid sui et immiscetur 
indistinguibiliter sibi. Unde conceptio rosae idem est quod rosa et conceptus animalis 
idem quod animal». See D. PERLER, «Peter Aureol vs. Hervaeus Natalis on 
Intentionality. A Text Edition with Introductory Remarks», in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, 61 (1994), p. 248. 

44 See HERVAEUS NATALIS, op. cit., f. 43 va: «conceptus mentis»; [SEBASTIAN DE 
Couto], op. cit., col. 322: «conceptus mentis»; CAJETAN in PINCHARD, cap. 4, 836, 
p. 123: «conceptus mentalis». 
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insofar as they inhere in different intellects^^, and this suggests to me 
that the first aspect of the formal concept is the formal concept taken 
materially. If so, this would shed light on Descartes's remark that 
«idea» can be taken materially for the operation of the intellect, or 
objectively, for the thing represented by that operation*6. Descartes is 
using a standard distinction, but without making direct reference to the 
formal concept. 


Rubius completes his definition of the two types of concept by 
saying that the conceptus obiectivus is the object which is understood, 
insofar as it is represented by the formal concept ^". If we go back to 
Cajetan for a fuller account of what the object understood might be, we 
find that he identifies the conceptus obiectivus with a res or thing, but 
then explains that the thing «is not only some nature, but whatever 
degree, whatever reality, and whatever real that is found in things»48, 


We now need to ask what this represented object is. Is it the actual 
thing in the world which is thought about, is it a common nature or 
some other kind of intermediary entity which is distinct from the 
external object without being mind-dependent, or is it some special 
kind of mind-dependent object which has only the being of being 
thought? For most Thomists, the answer depended on what was being 
considered. Are we talking about Socrates, or humanity, or chimeras? 
Socrates is definitely part of the physical world; chimeras are definitely 
not; while humanity as a common nature has whatever status common 
natures have^?. What then of «ens»? Being as such is not a fiction, it is 


45 Rusius, Logica Mexicana, col. 166: «...licet intellectiones, et conceptus 
formales diversi sint materialiter propter diversos intellectus, quibus inhaerent, 
formaliter tamen sint eiusdem rationis...». 

46 Descartes, AT VII, p. 8. 

47 Runius, Commentarii, p. 155b: «Conceptus formalis, est qualitas mentis, quam 
intellectus producit, ut sibi faciat obiectum actu praesens, et illud intelligat: nam per 
hanc qualitatem, sibi perfecte repraesentatur. Conceptus verd obiectivus, est 
obiectum, quod intelligitur; in quantum per formalem repraesentatur». 

48 CAJETAN in PINCHARD, cap. 4, 831, p. 122, «res extra, seu conceptus obiectivus»; 
$32, p. 122: «Vocatur autem in proposito res, non solum natura aliqua, sed 
quicumque gradus, quaecumque realitas, et quodcumque reale in rebus inventum». 

49 For a very full account of the possibilities here, see A. DE LIBERA, La querelle 
des universaux: De Platon à la fin du Moyen Age. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1996. 
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not a particular thing, and it is not a common nature. Hence, some 
special account must be given. 


5. Antonius Rubius on Concepts 


Rubius began by posing the standard questions: first, whether either 
the formal or the objective concept of being was properly a unity, and 
second, whether it was properly distinct from the concepts of the 
analogates, namely God and creatures, substance and accidents. On 
these issues Rubius disagreed with Suárez. He argued that neither the 
formal nor the objective concept was, properly speaking, one and 
distinct from the analogates. According to Rubius, the unity of a formal 
concept can only be taken from the unity of an objective concept, just 
as the unity of an image depends on the object represented. Hence, if 
the objective concept is not a unity, neither is the formal concept50, 
However, contrary to the arguments of those who required a double act 
of imposition for any analogical term?!, this is compatible with the 
claim that the spoken word subordinated to the formal concept, which 
is really a kind of plurality, received its signification by a single act of 
imposition, for there can be many primary significates related by 
attribution>2. It is also compatible with the appeal to experience made 
by various authors who favored one distinct formal concept. We do ina 
sense form one undiscriminating concept, but the unity is not 
unqualified but only secundum quid. He also holds (contrary to many 
medieval thinkers) that the mind can form several distinct concepts at 
once without forming them into one complex concept or into one act of 
judgment, and he instanced the case of hearing a purely equivocal term, 
such as «canis»5?. The process is even easier in the case of an 


50 Rusius, Commentarii, p. 156b. For the full discussion of formal concepts, see 
pp. 155b-157a. 

31 See discussion and references in [SEBASTIAN DE Couro], op. cit., col. 320. 
Dominic OF FLANDERS, op. cit., sig. i 3 vb and Soro, op. cit., p. 119a-b argued that 
analogical terms have just one imposition. People agreed that chance equivocals 
require a double act of imposition: «canis» is instituted to refer to a barking animal by 
one such act, and the same sound is instituted to refer to a fish by another such act. 

52 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 156b-157a. 
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analogical term, because the different significates are grasped as related 
to each other. These arguments allow him to say that in a strict sense, 
there is no formal concept of being which is distinct from the concepts 
of the categories or of God and creatures. 


Obviously Rubius goes on to deny any unity to the objective 
concept, posing his initial question in terms of abstraction: Is there one 
concept which is common and can be abstracted from the analogates54? 
He begins by considering the case in which the relevant form (e.g., 
health) is intrinsic only to the principal analogate, and is extrinsic to the 
secondary analogates??. Some people claim that a common ratio for 
«sanum» can be abstracted which is indifferent to such relations as 
«being characterized by the form of« (as in «healthy animal»), «being a 
sign of» (as in «healthy urine»), «being a cause of» (as in «healthy 
medicine»)°°, but Rubius, following Cajetan?7, rejects this view. Such 
an abstraction is fictitious: it accords neither with the principal 
signification of «healthy» as applied to an animal, nor with the 
secondary significations which require recognition, albeit 
undiscriminating (confusa), of such particularities as «sign of»58. One 
way of putting this might be to say that if one hears the word «healthy» 
one can accept it as meaningful without thinking explicitly of the 
various relationships involved, but any explanation of the meaning 
must involve all these details. This is unlike the case of univocal terms 
which can be explained without recourse to the particular concepts of 
the species or individuals which fall under them. 


53 Rusius, Commentarii, p. 157a. For some earlier thinkers who denied the ability 
to grasp two significates of one equivocal term at once, see E.J. AsHWORTH, 
«Signification and Modes of Signifying in Thirteenth-Century Logic: A Preface to 
Aquinas on Analogy», in Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 1 (1991), p. 62. 

54 Rupius, Commentarii, pp. 157b-162a. See p. 157b: «An habeat unum 
conceptum communem et abstrahibilem ab analogatis?» 

55 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 157b-159a. 

56 Cf. Soro, op. cit., pp.119a-120b. He claims that «sanum» was first imposed to 
signify what has health, and secondarily to signify whatever pertains to health, so that 
it signifies an animal by one concept and urine or medicine by another. He denies that 
«sign of» or «cause of» are specially signified. 

57 CAJETAN in PINCHARD, cap. 5, pars. 51-52, pp. 127-128. 

58 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 158b-159a. Cf. CAJETAN in PINCHARD, cap. 5, par. 54, 
p. 129. 
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The second case is that of those analogicals whose ratio or forma is 
found formally and intrinsically in all the analogates, both principal and 
secondary5?. These present greater difficulty because on the face of it, 
abstraction does seem possible and hence some people, most notably 
Suárez, have argued that there is an objective concept of ens which is 
both abstracted from and separate from the concepts of God and 
creatures, substance and accidents, while somehow retaining an 
element of comparison between the analogates. Rubius, however, 
believes the more probable view to be that there is no one objective 
concept which is simply abstracted. It is not possible to abstract a ratio 
which, in accordance with the definition of analogy, is simply diverse 
and only the same secundum quid from analogates among which both 
diversity and attribution are found®®. Indeed, if a ratio could be so 
abstracted as not to include the intrinsic modes of being, by which 
beings are diversified, it would be a univocal ratioó!. 


Rubius now goes on to ask how the concept of an analogum, such as 
the concept ens, does contain its analogates62. He claims that they must 
be actually included, but not by a distinct and explicit act. Hence they 
are not there as disjoined or conjoined; nor can substance be specially 
signified. They are all there not as an aggregate but in an ordered 
manner because of attribution, and as signified by a common name. 
This comes about by a kind of abstraction, i.e., abstraction secundum 
quid, which occurs when a thing is known by a mode other than the 
mode it has in itself. 


This answer involves Rubius in a deeper analysis of abstraction. He 
distinguishes two ways of grasping a ratio, clearly and distinctly 
(distincte et expresse) or in a merely undiscriminating manner (solum 
confuse). In the case of generic concepts, the ratio picked out by the 
formal concept is abstracted in the proper sense of being separated from 
other rationes. For instance, the nature «animality» does not include the 
nature «humanity», and it can be grasped in its full particularity. Where 
a ratio is common only secundum quid, it can be grasped only by an 
undiscriminating act: «non actu expresso, aut explicito, sed confuso, et 


59 Runius, Commentarii, pp. 159a-162a. 
60 Rusius, Commentarii, p. 161a. 
61 Rusius, Commentarii, p. 161b. 
62 RuBIUs, Commentarii, pp.162a-167a. 
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quasi implicito.»® Since ens both includes and is included in its modes, 
it can be abstracted only in the sense of involving a mode of knowledge 
which is foreign to the reality represented. In itself any ens has a clear 
and distinct mode (modum expressum, atque distinctum) but insofar as 
it is known just as having being (entitas), it is known as if implicitly 
and undiscriminatingly (quasi implicite, et confuse)6^. This is why 
Scotus's Doubt argument fails to prove the univocity of «ens». We can 
be certain that something is ens and uncertain whether it is substance or 
accident because these particular concepts are included only 
indistinctly, and not because they are truly separate. 


Nonetheless, when «ens» is used as a predicate, it applies to its 
singulars according to their proper natureó6, Thus, «Substance is ens» 
means «Substance is the basic entitity (entitas prima) to which 
accidents are attributed», and «Quantity is ens» means «Quantity has 
entitas through the mode of extension attributed to substance». This 
predication is still analogical for, as Rubius argues later, no analogical 
term (including «ens» and «sanum») taken in its proper and full 
signification is univocal, so that «ens» as said of substance per se or 
«sanum» as said of an animal per se are just as analogical as those 
words said of an accident or of medicine97. We may note that these 
remarks help to emphasize the difference between chance equivocation 
and analogy. One can use «canis» just of a barking animal, but where 
there are no unrelated rationes one cannot normally isolate just one 
ratio from the cluster and bring it into play, even in the case of 
«sanum». Analogy is not based on univocal uses, as many had claimed. 
This ties in with the belief that words are endowed with their 
significations and their characteristics of being univocal or analogical 
by an act of imposition, and are not affected by use. However, one can 
also take an analogical term in a limited way rather than universally, so 
«ens» as intentionally applied to just one category, e.g. in the 
comparison of two substances, can be used univocally$8. How the 


63 Rus, Commentarii, p. 159a. 

64 Rupius, Commentarii, p. 163b. Cf. pp. 164a, 165a-b, 170a. 

65 Rupius, Commentarii, p. 166a. 

66 Russ, Commentarii, p. 164a. Cf. p.166b. 

67 Rumius, Commentarii, p. 172b. 

68 Rubus, Commentarii, p. 172a. Cf. p. 174a on the God-creatures case. 
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intention to use a term in a limited sense is made known he does not 
say. 


Conclusion 


Rubius’s discussion of objective concepts has two important aspects. 
On the one hand, as his discussion of universals makes clear®, natures 
and quasi-natures (under which heading one can include entitas) are 
firmly rooted in external reality. A generic nature exists only in things, 
and surely the same must be said of a quasi-nature such as entitas. On 
the other hand, he emphasizes the activity of the mind, particularly its 
abstractive activity, and his very definition of formal and objective 
concepts is introduced by the words «There are two kinds of concepts 
that the mind can form of something, formal and objective»?0, 
Nonetheless, there is something about our objective concepts that 
separates them from both the thinking mind and the external world. 
They are what is represented, they are not properly part of what it is 
that is doing the representing, any more than they are fully part of what 
is external to us. Furthermore, Rubius is concerned to emphasize the 
contrast between the different epistemological modalities of objective 
concepts as either clear and distinct or undiscriminating and implicit. 
He seems to picture the human mind as presented with an array of 
natures and quasi-natures which can be explored by a process of 
clarification, and it strikes me that there is something very Cartesian 
here. It is not just his vocabulary that Descartes acquired from the 
Scholastics, but perhaps also a tendency to focus attention on the 
internal objects of representation. 


University of Waterloo 


69 See the quotation about universals in note 31 above. 
70 Rupius, Commentarii, p. 155b: «Conceptus, quem format intellectus de aliquo: 
duplex est... formalis, et obiectivus». 


ALISON SIMMONS 


THE SENSORY ACT: DESCARTES AND THE JESUITS 
ON THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF SENSATION 


What is the efficient cause of sensation? It is by now a familiar 
story that Descartes vehemently rejected the scholastic Aristotelian 
answer to this question. According to the Aristotelian tradition, 
similitudes or species of sensible objects propagated throughout the 
medium produce sensations when they are properly received into the 
sensitive faculties of animals and human beings. Having rejected the 
species theory as unnecessary at best, and incoherent at worst, 
Descartes replaced it with a mechanistic theory according to which it is 
not the propagation of species but the local motions of insensibly small 
corpuscles that are responsible for producing sensations. For all their 
differences, Descartes and the Schoolmen would appear to agree on at 
least one thing: the senses are passive!. Whether by species or by the 
local motions of corpuscles, the senses suffer changes caused 
(mediately) by external objects. That Descartes and his predecessors 
agree about this I do not dispute. What I do dispute is the claim that 
they agree to the passivity of the senses, at least in any simple form. 


1 Pinpointing the referent of the term sense (sensus) is difficult in both the 
scholastic Aristotelian and Cartesian literature. For the Aristotelians, the senses are 
most properly thought of hylomorphically as organs (for example, the eyes) informed 
by a sensitive faculty (for example, sight); the two are not really distinct. 
Occasionally, however, the term sense is used in a derivative way to refer to either the 
organ or faculty considered alone (in abstraction). Adding to the confusion, the term 
faculty (facultas or potentia) is sometimes used to refer not simply to the sensitive 
power considered in abstraction from its organ (sight, audition, olfaction), but to the 
hylomorphic composite of the two. For Descartes, the senses are most properly 
thought of as faculties of the immaterial mind alone. But since they are faculties that 
the mind would not have if it were not united to a body, the term is sometimes used to 
refer to a faculty of the human composite of mind and body. My own use of the 
terms sense and senses will follow the stricter senses for both the Aristotelians and 
Descartes. 
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Both Descartes and his predecessors suggest that the senses are not 
purely passive, but are in some sense active in the production of 
sensation. 


The suggestion that the senses are active raises both interpretative 
and philosophical questions : (a) what do Descartes and his scholastic 
predecessors mean when they claim that the senses are active? and (b) 
what philosophical pressures motivate the claim that the senses are 
active? In this paper, I shall address these two questions for the 
Schoolmen and Descartes in turn. Their answers to these questions are, 
as one might expect, quite different in detail. Striking similarities 
emerge from their answers, however, concerning the proper 
philosophical analysis of sensation, and the division of causal or 
explanatory labor between object and perceiver that is required to 
underwrite that analysis. In the end, these similarities tells us 
something not only about the relation between Descartes and his 
predecessors, but also about the nature of the problem with which we 
still wrestle when we inquire into the cause of sensation. 


I. THE JESUITS 


The scholastic Aristotelian figures on which I shall draw are Jesuit 
scholars writing at the turn of the seventeenth century: Franciscus 
Toletus, the Coimbra commentator Emmanuel de Goes, Antonius 
Rubius, and Francisco Suárez. Although I shall be presenting points of 
general agreement among them, it should not be thought that these 
writers agree in all the details. Descartes was familiar with the work of 
all of these men, either from his school days at La Fléche or from his 
reading later in life, and it is chiefly their relation to Descartes that 
motivates my collective treatment of them here?. 


2 The Cistercian Eustachius à Sancto Paulo, whose compendium of philosophy 
Descartes bought and read in 1640, could be included in this study, since he agrees in 
broad outline with what the Jesuits say (and even replicates some of their arguments). 
Eustachius does not, however, offer many details or consider contrary positions. 
Because I do not want to risk misrepresenting him, I focus exclusively on the Jesuits. 
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A. The Disputed Question: Are the Senses Active or Passive? 


The Coimbra commentator, Toletus, and Rubius all begin their 
treatments of the senses with the disputed question on whether the 
senses are passive or active?. (In Suárez, the question is not missing, 
but is effectively stretched over a series of more narrowly defined 
questions*). Following Aristotle, who describes the senses as passive 
powers of the soul in De Anima II. 5°, the Jesuits agree that the senses 
are passive insofar as they receive species from objects. The point of 
the question, however, is whether this passive reception of species 
alone is sufficient to produce sensation, or whether the sense must also 
do something, that is, must act. Toletus explains the question as 
follows: 


The Peripatetics agree that in any external sensation, the faculty receives a 
certain quality from the object, which is called a species, and which is a 
sort of similitude of the object...The question before us is whether sensation 
is only the reception of a species in the organ, or whether beyond the 
reception some other operation occurs which is called sensation. For if we 
say the former, then sensation will be a passion and sense a purely passive 
faculty; if we say the latter, sensation will be an action and the sense an 
active faculty®, 


For his discussion of the senses, see EusrACHIUS A SANcTO PAULO, Summa Philoso- 
phiae Quadripartita, De rebus Dialecticis, Moralibus, Physicis, & Metaphysicis, 
Tertia Pars. Colonia Allobrogum, Typis Philippi Alberti, 1638, pp. 228-263. 

3 CoLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis, Societatis 
Jesu in tres libros de Anima. Venetiis, Jacobum Vincentium & Ricciardum 
Amadinum, 1606, p. 111; Franciscus ToLETUS, Commentaria una cum Quaestionibus 
in tres libros Aristotelis de Anima. Coloniae Agrippinae, Sumptibus Hermanni Mylii 
Birckmanni, 1615; reprinted Hidesheim, Georg Olms, 1985, f. 75va; ANTONIUS 
RuBius, Commentarii in libros Aristotelis de Anima, una cum dubiis et quaestionibus 
hac tempestate in scholis agitari solitis. Lugduni, Apud Joannem Pillehotte, 1613, 
p. 313. All translations are mine. 

4 Francisco SUÁREZ, De Anima, in Opera Omnia, vol. 3, ed. by D.M. ANDRÉ. 
Parisiis, Apud Ludovicum Vivés, 1856-78, pp. 616-43. All translations are mine. 

5 ARISTOTLE, De Anima, 417a2 ff. 

6 ToLErUS, f. 75va-b, italics mine. 
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All of these Jesuits maintain that the reception of species alone is not 
sufficient to account for sensation: the sense must indeed do something 
in order for sensation to occur. Rubius’s response is representative: 
«besides the reception of species in the faculty, sensation is an action 
[actio] of the same faculty that has the species»? and so «the sense is 
indeed a passive faculty, but not a purely passive one (like prime 
matter); it is rather partly passive and partly active». 


Prima facie, this claim does not look all that remarkable for an 
Aristotelian. Of course there is more to sensation than the mere 
reception of species, the thought goes, for the received species also 
reduces the sense to act; that is, the species actualizes the sense, or 
activates it, or enables it to start sensing. Insofar as sensing is a kind of 
activity, the sense is thereby doing something. But this is not what our 
Jesuits seem to have in mind. According to them, the received species 
reduces the sense only to first act, and this is not yet the exercise of the 
sensitive faculty?. The transition from first act to second act, from 
being properly disposed for sensing to actually sensing, involves 
something more. This something else, the Jesuits claim, is the active 
participation of the sense. Once properly disposed in first act by the 
species, the sense then elicits (e/icere), produces (edere, proferre), 
effects (efficere), or is the active cause (est causa activa) of the 
sensation. Consider Rubius: 


Three things are found in sensation: first the object is united to the faculty 
through its species...through which the faculty is sufficiently constituted in 
actu primo ad operandum...; second, the faculty itself, so actuated by the 
received species...elicits [elicere] sensation as its effective principle 
[principium effectivum]; third, the same faculty receives the act it elicits! 


7 Ruius, p. 316. 

8 Runius, p. 318. Toletus similarly writes: «to sense is to act and not only to 
receive» (TOLETUS, f. 77ra). Suárez writes that sensation requires a «proper and 
immediate activity» on the part of the sensitive faculty (SUAREZ, p. 628b). 

9 RuniUS, pp. 314 and 320; Toetus, ff. 76vb, 77va, and 110ra; COLLEGIUM 
CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 225; SUÁREZ, p. 629b. 

10 gugiUs, p. 318; see also p. 314. 
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And Toletus: 


In different ways the same faculty can act and suffer: it indeed receives a 
species, but it is the active cause of its action and of sensation [actionis & 
sensationis est causa activa]! 1, 


The sense’s active elicitation of a sensation is meant to be a form of 
efficient causation: the sense, we are told, «contributes effectively» to 
and stands as the «effective cause» of the sensation!?. Toletus adds 
that the sense is the immediate efficient cause of sensation. Indeed, 
Toletus asserts that the sense is the only efficient cause of sensation; the 
species, he claims, is only an instrumental cause employed by the 
sense!3. In the production of a sensation, then, the sense itself is at 
least as causally active as the species (and by Toletus’s lights, it is more 
active). 


It should be said that these thinkers were not the only ones to think 
that sensation requires more than the passive reception of species. 
Many earlier thinkers would agree with this claim, but deny that the 
something else needed is an act of the sense, or at least an act of the 
very same sense that receives the species: John of Jandun assigns to a 
special «agent sense» the act of «spiritualizing» the sensibles, making 
them fit for reception into the «patient sense»; Jandun’s critics, 
Gaetano da Thiene, Agostino Nifo, and Aegidio Romano assign a 
similar act to an extrinsic agent, viz., God or an Intelligence; Alexander 
had long before spoken of a certain judgmental act of the soul involved 
in sense perception. What these otherwise diverse thinkers have in 
common is that in assigning the additional act to something other than 
the species-receiving sense, they all remain committed to the pure 
passivity of the receptive sense itself. It is precisely this commitment 
that comes under attack by our writers. As Rubius puts it, these views 
«strip the sense of its effective contribution to sensation»!^. One and 


IT Tortus, f. 77va. See also COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 215; SUAREZ, p. 637a. 

12 Runius, p. 319; TOLETUS, f. 77rb. 

13 Tortus, ff. 76ra, 77ra-b, and 110ra. On this point, Toletus is taking issue with 
Aquinas, whom he interprets as teaching that the sense is only a mediate cause of 
sensation through which the species effectively works. Toletus argues that the 
species does not work through the sense, but rather the sense through the assistance of 
the species. 

14 Rusts, p. 317. See also COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 213. 
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the same sense must receive species and also act. The question now 
before us is: what pressures lead our authors to assert that the sense 
must be active in the elicitation of sensation? 


B. Grounds for an Active Sense 


The Jesuits generate two general sorts of argument for the claim that 
the senses are active: (a) a priori arguments that draw on some of the 
fundamental principles of Aristotelian psychology, and (b) empirical 
arguments that draw on common sensory experiences. 


The first a priori argument starts with the uncontested assumption 
that the sensitive soul is more noble than the vegetative soul. It is 
agreed by all Aristotelians that it is more noble to act than to suffer. It 
is also agreed that the faculties of the vegetative soul (nourishment, 
growth, and reproduction) are active. But if the sensitive faculties were 
merely passive, then it would follow that the faculties of the vegetative 
soul are more noble than those of the sensitive soul, and this is absurd. 
The sensitive faculties must therefore be in some way active on pain of 
losing their noble status!5 . 


The second a priori argument depends on the equally 
uncontroversial assumption, taken from the De Anima II. 2, that 
sensation is a vital activity; that is, it is an activity of a living or 
ensouled thing!6. Vital activities by their nature proceed effectively 
from an intrinsic principle, that is from something within the living 
thing. Rubius writes: «life springs forth from an intrinsic principle, and 
so, consequently, must a vital operation»!7. If the reception of species 
were all that were required for sensation, then the only effective act to 
be found would be on the part of the object producing the species, and 


15 See COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 215; ToLerus, f. 75vb; RUBIUS, p. 318; 
SUÁREZ, p. 628b. This argument opposes the views of Thiene, Nifo, Romano, and 
Alexander mentioned above: insofar as the sensitive faculties are themselves 
regarded by these thinkers as exclusively passive, then no matter what other agent is 
introduced into the sensory process the sensitive soul looks to be less noble than the 
vegetative soul, which is contrary to accepted doctrine. 

16 ARISTOTLE, De Anima, 414212; see also 415b22. 

17 Rugs, p. 316. 
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this activity is neither vital nor intrinsic: it does not proceed from an 
ensouled creature (but typically from an object); and more to the point, 
it does not proceed from within the ensouled creature doing the 
perceiving (but from an object extrinsic to it). The sensitive faculties 
themselves, and not just the species, must engage in an efficient act if 
sensation is to be a genuinely vital, internally driven, activity!8, 


The third and final a priori argument turns on Aristotle's claim in 
the Metaphysics IX. 8 that sensation is an immanent (as opposed to a 
transeunt activity!?. Immanent activities (like walking) begin and end 
in the agent; that is, the agent produces a change in itself. Transeunt 
activities (like throwing a baseball) end in something other than the 
performing agent (in the catcher's mit); the agent produces a change in 
something else. Now the reception of species is clearly the end of a 
transeunt activity: species are produced by the object and received in 
the sense, thereby altering it. If sensation were simply a matter of 
receiving species from objects, then it too would be a transeunt activity. 
But this is contrary to doctrine. It is also contrary to common sense: 
sensing is something that perceivers do, not something they receive; 
they may receive species, but they certainly don't receive sensations. 
For species to result in sensations, then, some further act on the part of 
the perceiver's sensitive faculty is required29, 


18 See TOLETUS, f. 77rb; COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 214; RUBIUS, p. 316; SUAREZ, 
pp. 626a, 627a-b, and 641a. This argument also opposes the views of Gaetano da 
Thiene, Agustino Nifo, and Aegidio Romano, according to whom sensation is the 
result of the passive reception of species by the sense plus the activity of some 
extrinsic rather than intrinsic agent, viz., God or an Intelligence. 

19 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics, 1050a24-1050b1. 

20 See RUBIUS, p. 316; COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 214; TOLETUS, f. 77ra; SUÁREZ, 
p. 627a. This argument opposes Jandun's view insofar as his agent sense, while an 
intrinsic faculty, is nonetheless distinct from the species-receiving sense: the agent 
sense acts, but a different subject, the patient sense, receives the action. The Jesuits 
acknowledge that Jandun's motive for introducing an agent sense is quite different 
from their own motive for introducing a sensory act. Jandun employs the agent sense 
to bridge an alleged ontological gap between material sensibles in the world and 
immaterial sensory faculties of the soul by «ennobling» or «spritualizing» the 
sensibles in the form of species, thereby making them suitable for reception into the 
sense. The Jesuits find Jandun's agent sense not only doctrinally suspect (an agent 
sense is never mentioned by Aristotle and it inexcusably doubles the number of 
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The combined conclusion of these arguments is that insofar as 
sensation is a vital and immanent activity exercised by a sentient 
creature in virtue of the sensitive faculties of its soul, the senses must 
be active in its production. Although it is not yet clear just what this 
act amounts to, it is clear that the Jesuits mean the senses to play an 
efficient causal role in their sensations. 


Empirical arguments reinforce the a priori ones. They also illustrate 
just what the act of sense contributes to the production of sensation. 
Species are received into many things without eliciting any sensation in 
them, for example, into mirrors and the air. This fact suggests that the 
reception of species cannot alone account for sensation; there must be 
something special about the sentient recipient. Of course, this in itself 
is not enough to show that some efficient act is needed on the part of 
the recipient: it could be that just as a seed planted in the right nutrient- 
rich soil will grow by its own active power, so a species landing in the 
receptive environment of a sense-informed organ will turn into a 
sensation. The Jesuits note further, however, that species can be 
received by the senses themselves without any attendant sensation (so- 
called «dead» receptions), as happens when they are received into the 
organs of animals that are asleep, or awake but attending elsewhere. 
Rubius writes: 


...experience shows us that species received in the eye often do not 
produce vision, e.g. in someone who is asleep or someone who is awake 


sensitive faculties from five to ten), but also quite unnecessary. Activity is not needed 
to raise the ontological status of the sensibles from material to immaterial, for the 
senses are themselves material faculties (that is, they are faculties that operate through 
an organ). Since they are produced by a material object and received by a material 
faculty (and since effects are proportionate to their causes and accidents to their 
subjects), species themselves must be material, if only incompletely or «intentionally» 
so. For a discussion of Jandun's view, see A. PATTIN, Pour l'Histoire du Sens Agent: 
la Controverse entre Barthélemy de Bruges et Jean de Jandun: ses Antécédents et 
son Évolution. Leuven, University Press, 1988; E.P. MAHONEY, «Agostino Nifo's De 
Sensu Agente», in Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, 53 (1971), 119-42. Fora 
discussion of the Jesuit arguments concerning the ontology of species see A. SIMMONS, 
«Explaining Sense Perception: A Scholastic Challenge», in Philosophical Studies, 73 
(1994), 257-275. 
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but distracted by something else; therefore vision does not consist in the 
union of species with the faculty alone2!, 


So what else is required? Attention or consciousness (attentio, 
advertentia, conatus). But attention, it is argued, is unintelligible 
without an act on the part of the sense. Suárez writes: 


Often different people receiving the same species in [sensitive] faculties 
that are similarly disposed do not see equally for the reason that they do not 
attend equally. We find the same thing happening in a single person at 
different times. Without a doubt the cause of this is that the [sensory] 
activity does not flow from the species alone but even more so from the 
soul and the [sensitive] faculty22. 


Experience thus seems to confirm that above and beyond the 
reception of species, sensation requires an act of the sense, in particular 
an act of consciousness. 


C. Rethinking the Efficient Cause of Sensation 


The requirement that the senses act in the production of sensation 
complicates the philosophical psychology of sensation considerably. In 
the first place, the senses turn out to be multifaceted faculties that both 
act and suffer: one faculty does the job of what others had thought took 
two23. In the second place, there is a division of labor between the 
species and the sense in the causal account of sensation. The two are 
said to concur (concurrere), or enter into some sort of partnership, 
neither being adequate to account for sensation by itself. Rubius 
explains: 


..the power alone cannot elicit the vital act of sensing unless it is 
determined and completed by the species; the species cannot by itself elicit 


21 Rupius, p. 316. See also TOLETUS, f. 77ra; COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 214; 
SUÁREZ, p. 625a. 

22 SUAREZ, p. 628a. See also TOLETUS, f. 77ra; COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 225; 
RUBIUS, p. 316. 

23 See TOLETUS, f. 77va; COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 216; RUBIUS, pp. 318-319; 
SUÁREZ, p. 641a. 
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the vital operation, which must by definition proceed from a vital and 
therefore intrinsic principle24 . 


Together the species and sense form a complete principle, a 
principium integrum, of sensation25. The species provides the 
sensation with intentional content, for instance, it makes my seeing be a 
seeing of the purple color of a flower, while the act of the sense 
provides the first-person awareness characteristic of sensation, for 
instance, it accounts for the flower’s purple color be noticed sensorily 
by me. 


With the exception of Toletus, who denies genuine efficient 
causation to the species altogether, the Jesuits cast the partnership of 
species and sense as a genuinely causal one: species and sense share 
the role of efficient cause of the sensation, each being a partial cause of 
some sort. The precise nature of the partnership is a matter of dispute. 
The Coimbra commentator writes: 


The [sensitive] faculty has its own power [virtus] for acting and similarly 
the species has its own. For that reason both are, as it were, two partial 
causes of different natures, or as it were two parts of one integrated agent 
which immediately confer and join their powers for the act of cognizing26. 


This passage seems to attribute equal partial status to the causal 
influence of species and sense on sensation. Rubius, by contrast, not 
only subordinates the influence of species to sense (the species merely 
determines the active power of the sense), but he actually claims that 
both species and sense are merely instrumental rather than partial 
principal causes of sensation (the object and soul are the partial 
principal causes that employ the species and sense instrumentally)??. 
Whatever the details, it is clear that there is some sort of two-part 
explanation of sensation according to which its content is accounted for 
by the species-producing object and its consciousness is accounted for 
by an act of the sensitive faculty of the soul. I now suggest that despite 
his dramatic new dualistic metaphysics of the perceiver and his new 


24 Rusts, p. 321. See also ToLETUS, ff. 77va and 109va. 

25 Rusius, pp. 318 and 320-321; SUÁREZ, p. 629b. 

26 COLLEGIUM CONIMBRICENSIS, p. 226. See also SUAREZ, 628b-29b. 
27 Rumius, pp. 320-23. 
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mechanistic account of nature, Descartes gives a very similar 
philosophical account of sensation. 


Il. DESCARTES 


There is little doubt that for Descartes the senses are passive 
faculties of the soul28. Not only does he repeatedly describe them as 
such??, but also his proof of the existence of the external world depends 
on this fact: because there is clearly in me a «passive faculty of 
sensing, or of receiving and cognizing the ideas of sensible thing», it 
stands to reason that there is some active faculty producing those ideas 
in me; they «come to me from something other than my mind»?!. Of 
the two available sources, God and an external world of objects, only 
the world is ultimately consistent with God's nondeceptive nature?2. 
Later, in the Passions of the Soul, Descartes writes that all perceptions 
can be called «passions» for the reason that «it is often not our soul that 
makes them such as they are, and our soul always receives them from 
those things that are represented by them»33. In his scientific account 
of sense perception Descartes further portrays the senses as passive: 
external objects produce motions in the sense-organs, which by way of 
the nerves produce further motions in the brain, which in turn 


28 All references to Descartes will be to R. DESCARTES, Œuvres de Descartes, 
Nouvelle présentation, 11 vols., ed. by C. ADaM and P. TANNERY. Paris, Vrin, 1983- 
91. References will indicate volume number and page number. Translations are 
mine. 

29 See, for example, Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VII, 
pp. 38, 75, and 79. 

30 Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VII, p. 79. 

3! DESCARTES, Principia Philosophiae, AT VIII-A, p. 40. 

32 See DESCARTES, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VII, p. 79; Principia 
Philosophiae, AT VIII-A, pp. 40-41. 

33 Descartes, AT XI, p. 342. See also the letter to Elizabeth, 6 October 1645, AT 
IV, p. 310; letter to Regius, December 1641, AT IM, pp. 454-455. 
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«produce,» «bring about,» «excite,» «stimulate,» or «effect» sensations 
in the soul34, 


The claim that sensations are passively received by the soul from the 
outside is philosophically complicated, however, by the infamous 
problems concerning how and whether two substances so different in 
nature as body and soul can interact causally with one another35. If 
there is a problem about body-soul interaction, then there is a problem 
about the soul’s passively receiving its sensations from the outside 
world. The crux of the interaction problem is that Descartes commits 
himself to a causal «containment» principle according to which a total 
efficient cause must contain its effect, either formally or eminently?6, 
But bodies do not contain, formally or eminently, sensations, and so 
they cannot be the total and efficient causes of sensations. At the very 
least, something more is required (if not something altogether 
different). 


One strategy that has been found for solving Descartes’s problem (or 
at least softening its blow) is the following. Descartes distinguishes in 
the Preface to the Meditations between an idea considered «materially, 
as an operation of the intellect», that is as a mental act or episode of 
consciousness, and an idea considered «objectively, as the thing 
represented by the operation», that is as having some (intramental) 
intentional or representational content37. Descartes further says that 


34 See Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VII, pp. 79, 87, and 
165; Principia Philosophiae, AT VIII-A, pp. 316, 318, and 320; Traité de l'Homme, 
AT XI, pp. 144-145; letter to Elizabeth, 21 May 1643, AT III, p. 665. For a helpful 
discussion of many of these passages, see M. WiLson, «Descartes on the Origin of 
Sensation», Philosophical Topics, 19 (1991), 293-323. 

35 The picture is also textually complicated by Descartes's occasional claims that 
(a) all ideas are innate in the mind, and (b) sensations are «occasioned» by motions in 
the brain. For examples of (a), see DESCARTES, letter to Mersenne, 22 July 1641, AT 
III, p. 418; Notae in Programma quoddam, AT VIII-B, pp. 358-359. For examples of 
(b), see Descartes, La Dioptrique, AT VI, p. 144; Traité de l'Homme, AT XI, p. 149. 
For discussion, see again M. WiLson, «Descartes on the Origin of Sensation». 

36 Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VIL, pp. 41, 79, and 104; 
Principia Philosophiae, AT VII-A, p. 11. 

37 DESCARTES, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VIL, p. 8. A similar 
distinction is made at AT VII, p. 232. 
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ideas considered materially are caused by the soul itself; they are 
«operations [or acts] of the soul» and «proceed from me»38, Descartes 
thus commits himself to the soul’s having a role in the efficient 
causation of its sensations, at least insofar as they are considered 
materially as mental acts. If this is true, then only the contents of ideas 
(ideas considered objectively) require an external cause. Bodies, then, 
are just partial efficient causes of sensations, and the containment 
principle does not apply to partial but only to total efficient causes. But 
then bodies need not contain their sensational effects, and we may have 
a way out of the metaphysical problem??. There is, of course, the 
further question whether external bodies are sufficient to cause even the 
contents of ideas (or ideas considered objectively), and if so how. This 
is a particularly vexing problem in the case of secondary quality 
sensations which, on Descartes’ view, bear no resemblance to their 
alleged bodily causes. What is important for present purposes, 
however, is simply that external bodies need be, for Descartes, at most 
partial efficient causes of sensations; the soul too plays an active 
efficient causal role in the production of sensations. And this means 
that sensations turn out not to be entirely passive inhabitants of the 
Cartesian soul after all. 


Like his Jesuit precedessors, Descartes provides a philosophical 
analysis of sensation that distinguishes content and consciousness and a 


38 DESCARTES, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, AT VIL, pp. 40 and 103. 

39 Some version of this solution has been favored by many of Descartes’s 
interpreters, from the seventeenth century through the present, including A. ARNAULD, 
On True and False Ideas: New Objections to Descartes’ Meditations and Descartes’ 
Replies, trans. E.J. KREMER (Studies in the History of Philosophy, vol. 7). Lewiston, 
The Edwin Mellen Press, 1990; J. BRouGHTON, «Adquate Causes and Natural Change 
in Descartes’ Philosophy», in Human Nature and Natural Knowledge, ed. by 
A. DONAGAN, A.N. Perovich, & M.V. Epin. Boston, Reidel, 1986, pp. 107-127; 
S. NADLER, «Descartes and Occasional Causation», in British Journal for the History 
of Philosophy, 2 (1994), pp. 35-54; E. O’NEILL, «Mind-Body Interaction and 
Metaphysical Consistency: A Defense of Descartes», in Journal of the History of 
Philosophy, 25 (1987), pp. 227-245; T. ScuMALTZ, «Sensation, Occasionalism, and 
Descartes' Causal Principles», in Mind, Ideas, and Objects: Essays on the Theory of 
Representation in Modern Philosophy, ed. by P. Cummins and G. ZOELLER (North 
American Kant Society Studies in Philosophy). Atascadero, CA, Ridgeview 
Publishing Co., 1992, pp. 37-55. 
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corresponding analysis of the senses as partly passive and partly active. 
His immediate philosophical motives for attributing an act to the senses 
are different, but the explanatory division of labor between sensory 
passion and action looks much the same in the end: the senses are 
passive with respect to their contents, but they are active with respect to 
consciousness. For all the differences in metaphysical groundwork and 
natural philosophical detail, then, these thinkers adopt similar strategies 
for trying to explain the efficient cause of sensation. 


IIl. CONCLUSION 


I do not mean to suggest that Descartes (wittingly or unwittingly) 
inherited this philosophical problem, or his account of sensation, from 
his Jesuit predecessors. On the other hand, I do not mean simply to 
note the formal similarities between them either. The similarities in 
their respective answers to the question whether the senses are active or 
passive brings into focus a persistent (and natural) division between 
explanations of intentionality and consciousness in sensation. This 
division arises in (and challenges) the most diverse metaphysical and 
natural philosophical programs. Still today in an age of materialism the 
central philosophical problems about sense perception are its 
intentionality, on the one hand, and its consciousness, on the other. But 
perhaps this is as it should be: being a meeting of mind and world, 
sensation requires the active participation of both. The Jesuit and 
Cartesian analyses of sensation reflect this fact. Though we may reject 
the details of their accounts in favor of a more conservative 
metaphysics and a more up-to-date science, we inevitably share with 
them an explanatory problem space. For this reason, examination of 
these historical texts provides a richer understanding of a problem we 
are still wrestling with today when we ask, what is the efficient cause 
of sensation40? 


Harvard University 


40 1 am grateful to Gary Hatfield and Richard Watson for comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. 
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PUISSANCE, TEMPS, ETERNITE: 
LES OBJECTIONS D’ARNAULD A DESCARTES 


Antoine Arnauld est surtout connu comme auteur de la Logique de 
Port-Royal et par lá comme disciple de Descartes, ou du moins de la 
méthode cartésienne de clarté et distinction. Mais il fut également 
l'interlocuteur ou l'adversaire des plus grands penseurs de son temps: 
Descartes lui-méme, Leibniz, Malebranche, Bayle. Or, quand on étudie 
sa correspondance et ses œuvres de polémique, on s’aperçoit qu'il y a 
employé des concepts et des théories que bien souvent il emprunte à la 
philosophie médiévale, par-delà Descartes. On pouvait certes s'attendre 
à ce que, imprégné de la théologie d'Augustin, il subisse aussi 
l'influence de sa philosophie, dont le cartésianisme avait fait 
redécouvrir l'intérét. Mais il s'avére que la scolastique aussi a marqué 
son esprit. Avec l'áge, l'ascendant de Thomas d' Aquin sur sa pensée se 
fit toujours plus évident, en théologie comme en philosophie 
d'ailleurs!. Par exemple, contre la thése malebranchiste sur l'idée, il 
fait appel à la notion scolastique d'intentionnalité et d’être objectif: 
«l'idée du soleil est le soleil méme, en tant qu'il est objectivement dans 
mon esprit»?. Dans sa polémique contre Huygens et Lamy, il 
abandonne complétement la conception augustinienne de la vérité 
comme norme transcendante et de la connaissance par le moyen des 
idées éternelles en Dieu, et se rallie à l'interprétation thomiste: 
l'intellect humain se suffit à lui-méme pour connaítre par abstraction, la 
vérité ne consiste que dans l'adéquation de l'intellect et de la chose?. 


l Voir E.J. KREMER : « Grace and Free Will in Arnauld », in The Great Arnauld 
and Some of His Philosophical Correspondents, ed. E.J. KREMER. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1994, pp. 219-239, 

? Des vraies et des fausses idées, ch. V § 10. Paris, Fayard, 1986, p. 46. 
Cf. N.J. WELLs : « Objective Reality of Ideas in Arnauld, Descartes and Suárez », in 
The Great Arnauld ..., op. cit., pp. 138-183. 

3 Voir J.-L. SOLÈRE : « Antoine Arnauld ou la controverse dans les régles », in La 
Controverse religieuse et ses formes, éd. A. LE BOULLUEC. Paris, Éditions du Cerf, 
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Sur le plan de la philosophie morale, dans sa polémique contre 
Malebranche et Bayle, il s’appuie sur les concepts traditionnels de 
désir, plaisir et bonheur, et de fins de l’homme‘. 


Mais c'est dés ses années de formation dans l'université de Paris 
qu'Arnauld a recu l'influence de la scolastique, et l'on en trouve 
témoignage déjà dans ses discussions avec Descartes, en 1641 à 
l'occasion de ses objections aux Méditations (ce sont les quatriémes 
dans l'impression, et celles que Descartes juge les plus pertinentes; 
Arnauld avait alors 28 ans), puis en 1648 à l'occasion d'un échange 
épistolaire lors d'un retour de Descartes à Paris. 


Je ne puis bien sür faire état de tous les indices de culture 
scolastique chez Arnauld dans cette correspondance (par exemple, à 
l'égard des animaux-machines, Arnauld juge peu croyable qu'un 
simple mécanisme déclenche la fuite de la brebis à la vue du loup: c'est 
l'exemple consacré pour illustrer la présence de la faculté estimative 
dans l'áme des animaux). Je me contenterai ici d'analyser les 
objections d' Arnauld portant sur les notions de temps et de durée. 


1995, pp. 319-372, ou: « Arnauld versus Nicole: a Medieval Dispute », in 
Interpreting Arnauld, ed. E. J. Kremer. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1996, 
pp. 127-146 ; et D. Moreau: « Arnauld, les idées et les vérités éternelles», in Les 
Études Philosophiques, 1996, n? 1-2, pp. 131-156. 

4 Voir J.-L. SOLERE : « Tout plaisir rend-il heureux ? Une querelle entre Arnauld, 
Malebranche et Bayle », in Chroniques de Port-Royal, 44 (1995) pp. 351-379. 

5 Entre 1639 et 1641, Arnauld enseigne la philosophie, poursuit son cursus de 
licence en théologie, et rédige De la fréquente communion et De la nécessité de la foi 
en Jésus-Christ ... C'est durant l'hiver 1640-1641 qu'il écrit les Objectiones. En 
juillet 1641, il fait soutenir à son éléve Ch. Wallon de Beaupuis la tentativa, dont il 
rédige les Conclusiones philosophicæ. Pour une interprétation de ces thèses, voir 
V. CARRAUD : « Arnauld : de l'occamisme au cartésianisme », in Chroniques de Port- 
Royal, 44 (1995), pp. 259-282, ou « Arnauld : From Ockhamism to Cartesianism », in 
Descartes and his contemporaries, ed. R. ARIEW et M. GRENE. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1995. 

6 Objectiones quarte, dans R. DESCARTES, Œuvres, éd. ADAM-TANNERY [= AT], 
nouvelle présentation par P. CosTABEL et B. RocHor, Paris, Vrin, 1964 s. (les 
références données seront : tomes, pages et lignes), VII 204 29 - 205 12. Cf. par 
exemple Thomas d' Aquin, Sent. ITI d.26 q.1 a.1 ad 4", 
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I. Pour comprendre l'intervention du jeune théologien sur ce point 
dans les Quatriémes objections, nous devons d'abord remonter aux 
Premières objections, puisque c'est à partir de certaines des questions 
de leur auteur, Caterus, et de la réponse de Descartes, qu’ Arnauld 
formule les siennes. 


Caterus distingue deux sens de l'expression a se. L'un, positif: «a 
seipso ut a causá». L'autre, négatif: «non ab alio», ce qui est le sens 
habituel («ab omnibus accipitur»). De là, il met en question le principe 
utilisé dans la deuxiéme formulation de la premiére preuve de 
l'existence de Dieu: «si [aliquid] a se est, sibi facile omnia dedisset». 
Cela n'est pas assuré, objecte Caterus, à moins que cette chose soit a se 
«ut a causá»”. La simple indépendance («non a causá») ne suffit pas 
(est-il dit polémiquement contre Suarez!°), car méme alors cette chose 
«non ab alio», donc non limitée par une autre, pourrait étre limitée par 
elle-méme!!. Il faudrait qu'elle puisse se constituer elle-méme comme 
infinie, ce qui sera avéré si elle se donne à elle-même l’existencel2. 
Mais est-il pensable qu'un être soit cause de lui-même? 


7 AT VII 95 1.8. 

8 Ip. 95 11-12 (94 22-23 : « Si a se est, ergo Deus est : quod enim a se est, omnia 
sibi ipsi facile dederit »). Cf. Meditatio III", Ip. 48 7 - 50 6 : quelle est la cause 
efficiente du moi qui a l'idée de Dieu, étre infini et tout parfait ? Je ne puis étre par 
moi-méme, a me, sinon je me serais donné toutes les perfections. Il faut en venir à un 
étre qui tienne son existence de lui-méme et non d'un autre, et qui pour cette raison a 
pu se donner toutes les perfections contenues dans l'idée de Dieu. 

? Voici comment Arnauld résumera l'objection de Caterus en l'approuvant: « Sed 
reponit acute Theologus (...) si aliquid a se est, id est non ab alio, quomodo probem 
istud omnia complecti & esse infinitum » (Quarte objectiones, Ip. 208 4-8). 

10 Primæ obj., ID. 95 13-18. 

11 « ab intrinsecis principiis constituentibus, hoc est ab ipsá formá et essentiá » 
(Ip. 95 20-21). 

12 La puissance de se donner l'existence permet a fortiori de se donner une 
infinité de perfections : « manifestum est longe difficilius me (...) ex nihilo emergere, 
quàm multarum rerum quas ignoro cognitiones (...) acquirere » — Med. IIF, Ip. 48 
12-16; « Bt ainsi sans difficulté, si je m'étais moi-méme donné ce plus que je viens de 
dire, c'est-à-dire si j'étais l'auteur de la naissance et de mon existence [ces derniers 
mots sont ajoutés dans la traduction française], je ne me serais pas privé au moins des 
choses qui sont de plus facile acquisition, à savoir, de beaucoup de connaissances 
dont ma nature est dénuée [idem]; je ne me serais privé non plus d'aucune des choses 
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En réponse, Descartes (qui conviendra que l'efficacité de sa 
démonstration dépend de cette acception positive de a se!3) rappelle 
toute la logique de sa preuve: 1% elle part de l'existence du moi!*, 
uniquement comme penséel5, possédant l'idée d'un être 
souverainement parfait!®; 2°/ on ne recherche pas quelle cause m'a 


autrefois produit, mais quelle cause à présent me conserve!7, afin 
d'éviter de remonter dans une série infinie de causes antécédentes!8; 


qui sont contenues dans l'idée que je congois de Dieu, parce qu'il n'y en a aucune qui 
me semble de plus difficile acquisition » — AT IX 38). 

13 Quartæ responsiones, AT VII 239 10-14. Sur la singularité et la portée de cette 
thése, voir J.-L. Marion, « Entre analogie et principe de raison : la causa sui », in 
Descartes. Objecter et répondre, éd. J.-M. BEYSSADE et J.-L. Marion. Paris, P.U.F., 
1994, pp. 305-334. 

14 « malui uti pro fundamento mez rationis existentia meipsius » (Prime resp., 
AT VII 107 2-4). 

15 « precise tantüm quatenus sum res cogitans » (Ip. 107 8-10). Ce qui permet 
d'affirmer avec certitude « nihil in me, cujus nullo modo sim conscius, esse posse » 
(ibid. 14-15), et d'éviter de remonter la série de mes causes antécédentes (ibid. 15- 
19). 

16 « maxime etiam et pracipue quatenus inter ceteras cogitationes ideam entis 
summe perfecti in me esse animadverto » (Ip. 107 21-23); idée qui orientera la 
recherche en me faisant apercevoir mes manques et en indiquant une cause possible 
de mon étre qui contienne toutes les perfections (Ip. 107 23 - 108 6). 

17 « de me non tam quaesivi a quá causa olim essem productus, quàm a qua 
tempore presenti conserver » (Ip. 107 5-7). 

18 « ut ita me ab omni causarum successione liberarem » (Ip. 107 7). Poursuivre 
une série à l'infini vers le passé ou vers le futur n'est pas impossible, car 
l'inconcevabilité d'un tel processus prouve seulement que mon entendement, fini, ne 
peut comprendre l'infini (Ip. 106 18 - 107 2); mais il est ici question du « temps 
présent » (Ip. 111 13), et dans cette dimension le progrés ne peut aller à l'infini. En 
cela d'ailleurs, Descartes tombe d'accord avec S. Thomas (contrairement à la 
mésinterprétation de F. Alquié, in DESCARTES, Œuvres philosophiques, t. II 
(« Classiques Garnier »). Paris, Dunod, rééd. 1996, p. 525 n.1), qui écrit : « infinitum, 
etsi non sit simul in actu, potest tamen esse in successione » (C. Gent. II 38 ad 3™), ou 
« causas agentes in infinitum procedere est impossibile, secundum philosophos, in 
causis simul agentibus (...) In causis autem non simul agentibus, hoc non est 
impossibile, secundum eos qui ponunt generationem perpetuam » (ibid. ad 5"; le 
point en discussion est la possibilité d'une lignée infinie d'aieux, cas de génération 
justement repris par Descartes — AT VII 107 14-19). 
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3°/ on doit demander de toute chose pourquoi elle existe, c'est-à-dire 
quelle est sa cause efficiente, ou, si elle n'en a pas, pourquoi elle n'en a 
pas besoin!?, 


Le processus de recherche peut alors s'appliquer au moi: suis-je a 
me? Méme si j'étais depuis toujours et qu'il n'y ait rien eu avant moi, 
je ne serais pas pour autant causa meiipsius; car le fait que j'existe 
maintenant n'implique pas que j'existe encore ensuite, en raison de la 
séparabilité des parties du temps, qui fait que je ne peux considérer le 
moment présent comme l'effet ou la simple continuation du moment 
précédent; il faut donc qu'une cause efficiente me conserve ou me 
reproduise en chaque moment?°. Comme je n’apercois pas en moi une 
puissance capable de me conserver un seul moment ?!, il faut que je 
sois ab alio; et cet autre doit lui-méme étre a se22. 


On doit donc en venir, guidé par l'idée d’infini23, à une cause 
contemporaine première, qui est à l'égard de soi-même comme la cause 
efficiente à l'égard de Peffet24, qui se donne l'existence, qui est donc 
«quodammodo causa sui», c'est-à-dire qui ait une telle puissance 
inépuisable qu'elle n'ait besoin d'aucune aide ni pour commencer ni 
pour continuer d'exister?5. 


19 Tp. 108 19-22. 

20 Ip. 109 7-13. De méme à propos d'une corps qu'on supposerait a se négative- 
ment : « si consideret partes temporis unas ab aliis non pendere, nec proinde, ex eo 
quód illud corpus supponatur ad hoc usque tempus a se fuisse, id est sine causá, hoc 
sufficere ut etiam in posterum sit futurum, nisi aliqua potentia in eo sit ipsum 
continuo veluti reproducens » (Ip. 110 14-19). 

21 cr, supra, n.15. 

22 Ip, 111 9-11. 

23 Cf. supra, n.16. 

24 Tp, 108 23-24. Cf. 109 25-26: « aliud causa genus efficienti analogum »; 111 5- 
7: « nobis omnino licet cogitare illum [Deum] quodammodo idem prestare respectu 
sui ipsius quod causa efficiens respectu sui effectüs ». 

25 « admitto aliquid esse posse, in quo sit tanta & tam inexhausta potentia, ut 
nullius unquam ope eguerit ut existeret, neque etiam nunc egeat ut conservetur, atque 
adeo sit quodammodo suf causa; Deumque talem esse intelligo » (Ip. 109 3-6). 
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Ceux qui s’attachent à la signification étroite de cause efficiente26 
pensent en conséquence qu'il est impossible qu'une chose soit cause 
efficiente d’elle-même??, et estiment que a se veut dire seulement «sans 
cause»?8, Mais cette signification négative ne tient qu'à l'imperfection 
de l'esprit humain, et n'a aucun fondement réel?9. La signification 
positive en revanche est tirée de la nature des choses30: une chose est a 
se si elle a en soi une certaine puissance qui, pour ainsi dire, la re- 
produise continuellement, afin qu'elle puisse subsister à travers les 
parties de la durée, lesquelles ne dépendent pas les unes des autres. 
Cela méme doit se dire de Dieu; voire, il est le seul dont cela puisse 
étre dit. On peut le définir comme l'étre qui, en raison de sa perfection 
infinie, a une puissance telle qu'il existe et se conserve par lui-méme?!. 


Dieu n'est donc pas seulement l'ens necessarium, il se rend 
nécessaire. Il ne peut pas ne pas étre, mais parce qu'il se fait étre, par sa 
propre puissance —notion qui, on le voit, est l'assise de la 


26 A savoir que la cause est différente de son effet et le précéde dans le temps 
(Ip. 108 9-11). Mais pour Descartes la signification de l'efficience n'est pas restreinte 
« ad illas causas que sunt effectibus tempore priores, vel qua ab ipsis sunt diversa » 
(Ip. 108 9-11). Toutefois il n'explique guére, on le verra, comment il évite cette 
derniere limitation. Quant à la premiére, cf. infra n. 43. 

27 Tp. 109 22-25. 

28 Ip. 1102. 

29 Ip. 110 4-6. Elle peut révéler seulement qu'on ne connait pas de cause (ibid. 
12), ce qui ne prouve pas qu'il n'y en ait pas effectivement. 

30 « a rerum veritate petita est » (Ip. 110 7). 

31 «ut nullius unquam ope eguerit ut existeret, neque etiam nunc egeat ut 
conservetur » (Ip. 109 4-6); « etiamsi Deus nunquam non fuerit, quia tamen ille ipse 
est qui se revera conservat » (ibid. 15-16); « si prius de causá cur sit, sive cur esse 
perseveret, inquisivimus, attendensque ad immensam & incomprehensibilem 
potentiam que in ejus idea continetur, tam exuperantem illam agnovimus, ut plane sit 
causa cur ille esse perseveret » (In. 110 24-29). Je souligne. Que Dieu ait une durée 
ne pose pas problème, étant donnée la définition commune de la durée (que répète 
Descartes par l'équivalence posée dans les Principie philosophie entre durare et 
perseverare : « ... putemus durationem rei cujusque esse tantum modum, sub quo 
concipimus rem istam, quatenus esse perseverat » — I 55, AT VIII 26 14-15. Voir ci 
aprés 8 III). En revanche, que sa puissance le conserve à travers une durée réputée 
divisible (autrement dit que sa durée soit successive, et non permanente, suivant la 
distinction scolastique), c'est ce qu' Arnauld va contester, comme nous l'allons voir. 
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construction32, De son existence, de sa nécessité, de son éternité il faut 
rendre raison, et c'est la puissance qui est placée au fondement33, 


IL. C'est sur cette réponse de Descartes qu’ Arnauld demande de 
nouveaux éclaircissements dans les Quatriémes objections. 


1. Arnauld rejette la notion de causa sui (méme atténuée par une 
analogie?^) au nom d'une analyse typiquement scolastique de la 
causalité35: 


a) Il refuse que la cause puisse étre identique avec l'effet?6, par ces 
quatre arguments: 


— L'effet dépend de sa cause et en reçoit l'étre, or une même chose 
ne peut dépendre d'elle-m&me, recevoir l'étre d’ elle-méme37. 


— Cause et effet sont dans une relation réciproque, or il n'y a de 
relation qu'entre deux termes distincts?8, 


32 « quod a se sit, sive quod nullam a se diversam habeat causam, non a nihilo, 


sed a reali ejus potentize immensitate esse percipimus » (AT VII 111 2-5); cf. 236 9- 
10 : « inexhausta Dei potentia sit causa sive ratio propter quam causá non indiget ». 

33 Cette puissance toutefois ne se distingue pas de son essence, de sorte qu'on 
peut dire qu'il est et se conserve en vertu de son essence, et non par la puissance 
comme par une cause extrinséque : « non intelligi conservationem quz fiat per 
positivum ullum causz efficientis influxum, sed tantiim quód Dei essentia sit talis, ut 
non possit non semper existere » (Ip. 109 16-19); cf. 165 1-3 : « non quàd indigeat 
[Deus] ullà causá ut existat, sed quia ipsa ejus nature immensitas est causa sive ratio, 
propter quam nulla causá indiget ad existendum ». 

34 Tp, 208 14-16; quodammodo causa sui : 109 6, quodammodo causa efficiens : 
111 5-7, quasi causa efficiens : 243 26, per analogiam ad causam efficientem : 240 
12-13, 241 17 et 25-26, 243 25-26. 

35 « arbitror manifestam esse contradictionem, quod aliquid sit a seipso positive et 
tanquam a causa » (Ip. 208 19-21). 

36 Tp, 209 23-24. Cf. S. THOMAS, Sum. theol. Ya p. q.10 a.5 resp. : « Idem non est 
causa sul ipsius ». 

37 Ip. 209 25 - 210 1. 

38 « causa omnis est effectüs causa, et effectus cause effectus, & proinde mutua 
est inter causam et effectum habitudo; at habitudo nonnisi duorum est » (Ip. 210 2-4). 
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— La notion de cause précéde logiquement celle d'effet??, il serait 
absurde de les attribuer 4 une méme chose puisque nous poserions alors 
qu'elle reçoit l’être, et pourtant qu'elle le possède déjà avant que nous 
concevions qu'elle l'ait reçu40. 


— On ne donne que ce que l’on a; si la cause donne l’être c'est 
donc qu'elle l'a déjà; pourquoi alors se le donnerait-elle4!? 


Il est à remarquer que des deux conditions écartées par Descartes 
comme trop restrictives pour le concept de cause et donc de causa sui, 
à savoir que la cause précéde l'effet dans le temps et qu'elle en soit 
distincte^?, Arnauld admet l'élimination de la première, car la «lumière 
naturelle» ne l'impose effectivement pas, ni d'ailleurs la pensée 
médiévale. La causa sui n'est pas impensable parce que la chose 


39 « Qua est enim notio cause ? Dare esse. Qua notio effectus ? Accipere esse. 


Prior est autem naturá cause notio, quam notio effectüs » (Ip. 210 9-11). 
Cf. S. THomas, C. Gent., I 22 : « (...) prius, secundum intellectum, est causam esse, 
quam effectum. Si ergo aliquid sibi ipsi est causa essendi, intelligeretur esse antequam 
habet esse; quod est impossibile ». Cette priorité n'est pas forcément temporelle : voir 
infra n.43. 

40 Ip, 209 5-9. 

41 Ip, 210 12-20. 

42 Ip. 108 7-16. 

43 Ip. 209 21. Cf. SUAREZ (Disputationes metaphysicae; XXVI sect. IL, et 
spécialement pour la cause efficiente § 14, in Opera omnia, éd. C. BERTON, t. XXV. 
Paris, Vivés, 1866, p. 923) ou S. Thomas : « Nec oportet omnem causam effectum 
duratione praecedere, sed natura tantum sicut patet in sole et splendore » (De Pot., q.3 
8.13 ad 5™). Ce dernier précise que cela n'est requis que pour la cause qui agit par 
mouvement (c'est-à-dire, justement, selon un processus discursif, temporel, une 
« actio successiva » qui est une « generatio materialis » : Sum. theol. P p. q.42 a.2 
resp.), « quia effectus non est nisi in termino motus »; en revanche cela n'est 
nullement nécessaire « in his autem quae in instanti agunt » (C. Gent. II 38; ou Sum. 
theol. Y* p. q.46 a.2 ad 1" — le contexte de ce passage, à savoir la possibilité 
théorique de la sempiternité du monde, défendue par Thomas, est un cas exemplaire 
et célébre de simultanéité de la cause et de l'effet). Ainsi, lorsque Thomas affirme : 
« Nec est possibile quod aliquis sit causa efficiens sui ipsius, quia sic esset prius 
seipso » (Sum. theol. E p. q.2 a.3, 2% via), F. Alquié suppose bien à tort que cette 
impossibilité provient pour lui de celle d'étre antérieur à soi-méme (in DESCARTES, 
Œuvres philosophiques, t.II, ed. cit., p. 527 n.1, ou p. 683 n.2). Cette impossible 
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aurait à se devancer elle-méme chronologiquement, en un paradoxe 
temporel insoluble. En revanche, la méme «lumiére naturelle» dicte, 
selon Arnauld, que la cause doit étre réellement différente de l'effet, et 
les arguments que nous venons de voir sont énoncés comme des 
évidences, que Descartes a préféré omettre plutôt que de les discuter44. 


b) Arnauld refuse aussi que quelque chose puisse étre causa sui en 
se conservant soi-méme: la «lumiére naturelle» nous enseignant 
également que la conservation ne se distingue que par raison de la 
création, selon l'aveu méme de Descartes ^, et est la méme causalité, 
les mêmes arguments s’ appliqueront*®, 


2. Dans le cas particulier de Dieu, il est encore plus clair qu'il ne 
peut être dit a se que négativement^". Arnauld rappelle l'argument de 
Descartes tendant à prouver que si quelque chose est par soi, elle doit 
posséder une puissance réelle qui lui permette de se reproduire elle- 
méme continuellement, ut a causa: «Temporis enim partes aliz ab aliis 
non pendent»^5, de sorte que ce qui existe jusqu'à maintenant (un corps 
par exemple) n'existe pas nécessairement ensuite s'il n'a cette 
puissance d'auto-conservation. Cet argument, réplique Arnauld, ne vaut 
pas pour Dieu: 


In ideà enim entis infiniti continetur, quód ejus duratio sit etiam infinita, 
scilicet nullis clausa limitibus, ac proinde indivisibilis, permanens, tota 
simul, in qua non nisi per errorem & intellectüs nostri imperfectionem 
concipi possit prius & posterius 4?, 


On reconnait dans l'expression tota simul une reprise de la fameuse 
définition de Boéce: «Aeternitas igitur est interminabilis vitae tota 


priorité n'est pas forcément temporelle, mais est en tout cas celle de la puissance sur 
l'acte. 

44 Ip. 209 21-24. Descartes repousse en effet avec désinvolture l'objection de 
Caterus (« quis enim nescit idem nec seipso prius, nec a seipso diversum esse 
posse ? », Ip. 108 13-14), mais ne la résout pas. 

^5 Ip. 49 9-11. Cf. S. Thomas, Sum. theol. F p. q.104 a.1 ad 4™, Suarez, Disp. 
met., XXV, sect. II. 

46 Ip. 210 21-24. 

47 Ip. 210 27-28. 

48 Tp. 110 14. 

49 Ip, 211 11-16. Je souligne. 
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simul et perfecta possessio?0». L’éternité est la possessio actuelle, 
présente, ou comprehensio, de l'existence totale. Autrement dit, on n'y 
trouve pas de successivité, de parties qui se suivent les unes les autres: 
«sui compos praesens sibi semper adsistere31», elle a un être toujours 
présent à soi-méme et en possession de soi-méme, par opposition au 
temps qui est possession partielle, successive>2. Une durée infinie est 
par là méme indivisible, et donc donnée toute entiére à la fois. Ce qui 
n'a ni commencement ni fin est immuable, et donc on ne peut 
distinguer dans son existence de parties qui se succéderaient??. Cette 
méme conception est reproduite par S. Thomas: «Sic ergo ex duobus 
notificatur aeternitas. Primo, ex hoc quod illud quod est in aeternitate, 
est interminabile, id est principio et fine carens (...) Secundo, ex hoc 
quod ipsa aeternitas successione caret, tota simul existens?^». 


Ainsi, conclut Arnauld, on ne peut concevoir que Dieu existe en un 
seul moment sans concevoir par là qu'il existe éternellement, et il est 
vain de chercher pourquoi il persévére dans l'étre?6, de supposer qu'il 
doit étre pour cela causa sui. Dieu n'est pas soumis au principe de 
raison que semble formuler Descartes pour Caterus*7. Il n'y a pas de 


50 Consolatio Philosophiae, V, prosa 6, 9-10. 

5! Ibid. 29-31. 

32 «in hodierna quoque vita non amplius vivitis quam in illo mobili transitorioque 
momento» (ibid. 16-18). 

53 C'est pourtant bien le contraire que soutient Descartes devant Burman : 
« durationem Dei possumus dividere in infinitas partes, cüm tamen ideo Deus non sit 
divisibilis » (AT V 148). 

54 Sum. theol. I p. q.10 a.l resp. Cf. ad 3": « aeternitas dicitur tota, non quia 
habet partes, sed inquantum nihil ei deest ». Dans l'ad 1” il est précisé que la 
« carence », la négation, n'est pas de l'essence de la chose, mais liée au mode 
d'appréhension de notre intellect. 

55 AT VII 211 17-19 

56 Ip. 211 20-21. 

37 Ip. 108 19-22. C'est pourquoi je ne serai pas tout à fait d'accord avec 
J.-L. Marion (art. cit. p. 329) pour dire qu' Arnauld, comme Caterus, s'acharne sur la 
conséquence, la notion de causa sui, « sans mettre vraiment en question le principe », 
la causalité efficiente appliquée à toute existence. Il me semble au contraire qu'il 
récuse explicitement, par le biais de l'éternité et de l'infinité, l'extension à Dieu de 
l'exigence d'une raison suffisante. L'unique existence qui s'identifie à l'essence 
méme dont elle est l'esse fait exception (confirmant la régle) au besoin d'un 
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raison ou de cause (telle qu’une puissance infinie) pour laquelle Dieu 
persévére dans son étre, car il est de son essence d’exister; or on ne 
demande de cause efficiente qu'à l'égard de l'existence^8, Si nous 
appréhendons qu'il existe en n'importe quel moment, nous saisissons 
qu'il existe toujours, éternellement, immuablement, sans que se pose le 
probléme de sa continuation ou conservation. 


La question «cur Deus in esse perseveret» est méme absurde, car 
elle présuppose les idées d'avant et d’après, de passé et de futur, toutes 
notions étrangères à la nature divine, au témoignage de S. Augustin59. 
De toute facon, le terme méme de conservation est inadéquat à l'égard 
de Dieu, car il ne signifie rien d'autre qu'une production continuelle™, 
ce qui suppose de s’être produit ou d'avoir été produit. Dans un cas 
comme dans l'autre, on trouverait une potentialité passant à l'acte, 
inimaginable s'il s'agit de Dieu$!. Arnauld s'en tient à la conception 


fondement causal. Cf. 213 8-16 : « respondeo petenti [i.e. Descartes, 108 18-22] cur 
Deus existat, non per causam efficientem respondendum esse, sed nihil aliud quàm 
quia Deus est, seu Ens infinitum. Et in ejus causam efficientem inquirenti, 
respondendum, causá efficienti non indigere. Bt rursum percontanti cur illà non 
indigeat, respondendum, quia ens infinitum est, cujus existentia est sua essentia; ea 
enim solummodo causá efficienti indigere, in quibus existentiam actualem ab essentiá 
distinguere licet ». La formule « quia Deus est », pendant théologique du « quia ego 
leo sum », coupe court à toute requéte de justification et d'intelligibilité. Face au coup 
de force cartésien qui fonde l'ontothéologie moderne sur la prééminence de la cause 
sive ratio, Arnauld reste résolument du cóté de la théologie médiévale qui concoit la 
souveraineté absolue et la toute-puissance divines comme un abime, un sans-fond 
plutót qu'un fondement. 

58 « Causa efficiens rei alicujus non quæritur, nisi ratione existentiz, non vero 
ratione essentiæ (...) At non minus est de essentiá entis infiniti quod existat, imó 
etiam, si velis, quód in esse perseveret, quàm de essentiá trianguli habere tres angulos 
equales duobus rectis » (Ip. 212 15-16, 24-27). Arnauld ne plaide pas pour autant en 
faveur d'une preuve a priori de l'existence de Dieu, car il n'est pas dit que nous 
voyions son essence ni comment l'esse y est inclus. Mais si preuve ontologique il y 
avait, elle ne reposerait pas sur la ratio de causa sui. 

39 Ip. 211 22-28. 

60 Tp, 212 5-6. Cf. Sum. theol. la p. q.104. a.1. 

61 « propterea nomen ipsum continuationis, sicut & conservationis, potentialita- 
tem quandam involvit. Ens autem infinitum actus est purissimus sine ullá potentiali- 
tate » (Ip. 212 7-10). 
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d'un Dieu acte pur, qui pour cette raison est radicalement sans cause62. 
Et quant à la puissance active (ordonnée traditionnellement à l'action 
ad extra, c'est-à-dire aux créatures6?), il rejette l'usage qu'en fait 
Descartes, qui, nous l'avons vu, la tourne vers elle-méme pour qu'elle 
devienne son propre objet au titre de l'auto-fondation. Descartes 
pensera ainsi contourner la contradiction inhérente à la causa sui: Dieu 
n'est pas réellement cause efficiente à l'égard de lui-méme, mais sa 
puissance infinie, productrice et conservatrice, joue le róle d'une telle 
cause?^, sans introduire toutefois de distinction puisqu'elle est 
identique à son essence65. Mais la puissance divine ne peut être en 
aucune maniére cause, principe, ou quoi que ce soit d'approchant, à 
l'égard de l'étre divin. C'est au contraire l'esse ou la pura actualitas 
qui est principe pour la puissance96. Que la puissance de Dieu soit 
identique à son essence, cela est vrai??. Mais, justement, comme son 
essence est son propre esse, la puissance ne saurait précéder, méme 
selon une préséance logique, son actualité. C'est au contraire, selon 
l'ordre des raisons, la puissance qui découle de l’esse68. Elle n'est pas 
la racine des perfections, elle est déduite comme l'une des 
perfections6?. Si la puissance est principe, c'est seulement des effets, 
non de l'action, qui ressortit à l'essence en tant que telle’. Descartes 


62 Cf. Sum theol. Y p. q.7 a.7 resp. : « Deus est prima causa, non habens causam » 
—- aucune cause, méme pas son ipséité. 

63 « Potentia enim activa est principium agendi in aliud secundum quod est 
aliud » (C. Gent. II 8). 

64 « (...) verbum, sui causa, nullo modo de efficiente potest intelligi, sed tantum 
quod inexhausta Dei potentia sit causa sive ratio propter quam causá non indiget » 
(Quarte resp., AT VI 236 9-10). 

65 « illa inexhausta potentia, sive essentize immensitas » (Ip. 236 11). 

66 « potentia activa sequitur ens in actu; unumquodque enim ex hoc agit quod est 
actu » (C. Gent. IT 8). 

67 C. Gent. II 8. 

68 « potentia activa non dividitur contra actum, sed fundatur in eo » (Sum. theol. I^ 
p. q.25 a.1 ad 1). 

69 C. Gent. 11 8, 3^ ratio. 

70 « Quia vero nihil est sui ipsius principium, cum divina actio non sit aliud quam 
ejus potentia, manifestum est ex predictis quod potentia non dicitur in Deo sicut 
principium actionis, sed sicut principium facti » (C. Gent. II 10), et cela méme à 
l'égard d'actions immanentes comme connaitre et vouloir. Sauf, précise S. Thomas 
(ibid.), si l'on parle non « secundum veritatem rei», mais « secundum modum 
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suppose que l'infinie puissance divine, méme identifiée à l'essence, 
puisse être principe pour Dieu lui-même (au sens où il se donne 
l'existence et se la conserve). Mais l'esse divin n'est jamais principié, 
puisqu'il coincide avec une essence qui n'est qu'actualité, et dont 
l'aseitas ne peut avoir qu'un sens négatif. 


C'est donc parce que Dieu est sans nulle raison d'étre, acte pur par 
essence, que sa durée est une durée permanente, à laquelle toute 
successivité est étrangère, pour la persévérance de laquelle il n'y a pas 
à chercher de cause. Et c'est pourquoi l’argument de Descartes, fondé 
sur la divisibilité du temps, ne fonctionne pas dans son cas. Pour une 
créature telle que moi, il est vrai de dire que si elle était a se, elle 
devrait l'étre positivement (ce qui toutefois est impossible car 
contradictoire)’!. Car je suis soumis à une durée successive, dont les 


intelligendi, prout intellectus noster diversis conceptionibus utrumque considerat » : il 
est alors loisible de distinguer la puissance et l'action. Mais ce n'est qu'une 
concession à notre finitude, et qui ne vaut que pour l’action, non pour l'essence divine 
(« essentia divina non habeat aliquod principium neque re neque ratione » — De 
Potentia, q.1 a.l ad 1"). 

7l « Fateor enim non posse me a me ipso esse nisi positive, nego veró idem de 
Deo dici debere. Imó arbitror manifestam esse contradictionem, quód aliquid sit a 
seipso positive et tanquam a causá » (AT VII 208 18-21). La position d' Arnauld, 
quelque peu embrouillée dans ce texte, peut étre ainsi redéfinie : la notion de causa 
sui est absurde, aucun étre n'a cette propriété; si toutefois une créature était a se, il 
faudrait qu'elle le fût ut a causá ; le méme raisonnement ne peut étre tenu pour Dieu. 
C'est pourquoi Arnauld dit qu'il est partie en accord, partie en désaccord avec 
Descartes (208 17-18). L'accord porte sur la contingence du moi et sur certains 
éléments de la démonstration, qu' Arnauld réécrit ainsi: « Ut a me ipso essem, 
deberem a me ipso esse positive, & tanquam a causá; ergo fieri non potest ut a me 
ipso sim » (208 24 - 209 1). La majeure est prouvée par l'argument cartésien de la 
séparabilité des parties du temps (et c'est en cela que cette démonstration ne peut étre 
appliquée à Dieu). Quant à la mineure (sous-entendue ici, mais que la traduction 
francaise explicite : « je ne puis étre par moi positivement et comme par une cause » 
— AT IX 163 3-4), Arnauld la tient pour une évidence première de la « lumière 
naturelle », qui n'est donc pas à démontrer et que Descartes n'a pas osé réellement 
mettre en doute (AT VIT 209 7-11). Mais pour Descartes, l'évidence tient au fait que, 
connaissant clairement tout ce qui se trouve en ma pensée, je n'apercois pas en moi 
cette puissance de me conserver (cf. Med. I°, Ip. 49 12-20). Pour Arnauld, cette 
évidence est celle d'un axiome logique (non-contradiction) : la causa sui n'est pas 
pensable. D’où suit l'attaque en règle contre cette notion (Ip. 209 11 sq.). 
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moments disjoignables requiérent que Pexercice d'une certaine 
puissance, d'oü qu'elle vienne, me fasse durer. Mais rien de tel pour la 
permanence de Dieu en son éternité, et pour le dire a se, il suffit qu'il 
soit non ab alio. La preuve de la Meditatio III? est dés lors ruinée, 
comme l'avait craint Caterus. 


III. Devant ces fortes objections, Descartes ne répond pas sur la 
question de la durée, successive ou non, sauf en disant que la cause 
efficiente ne précéde pas son effet dans le temps?? (ce qu' Arnauld lui a 
déjà concédé). Il concentre son effort sur la construction d'un concept 
analogique de cause efficiente, dans le cas d'une causa sui, en la 
rapprochant de la causalité formelle. Il n'est pas possible d'analyser ici 
sa défense, et nous ne connaissons d'ailleurs pas la réaction d' Arnauld 
à ces Quartæ responsiones. 


Cependant, en juin et juillet 1648, Arnauld revient à la charge, sur le 
probléme de la durée et oblige Descartes à prendre plus nettement 
position. 


Remarquons d'abord que sa lettre du 3 juin est divisée en trois 
grandes rubriques, qui sont les trois objets de la métaphysique 
classique: l'àme, Dieu et le monde. Observons de plus que, quant au 
monde, les demandes d’Arnauld ont pour objet de préserver la toute- 
puissance divine, entendue en son sens médiéval (comme puissance 
d'action sur les créatures)??. Face à la thèse cartésienne de 
l'impossibilité du vide, il recourt à l'argument ex potentia Dei: Dieu ne 
pourrait-il, s’il le voulait, créer du vide à l'extérieur ou à l’intérieur de 
la nature? Et face à la thése cartésienne de l'identité de la substance 
corporelle et de l'extension, il pose, toujours ex potentia Dei, la 
question du miracle, en l'occurrence de la transsubstantiation: comment 


72 Quartæ resp., AT VII 240 6-8. . 

73 On sait que cette question est à la base de son opposition à Malebranche dans 
les Réflexions philosophiques et théologiques sur le nouveau système de la nature et 
de la gráce. Voir la thése de D. MOREAU : Cartésiens. Une interprétation de la 
polémique entre Arnauld et Malebranche (1996, université de Paris IV ; à paraitre 
chez J. Vrin, Paris), chap. 9 et 12 ; et V. CARRAUD : « Arnauld, théologien cartésien ? 
Toute-puissance, liberté d'indifférence et création des vérités éternelles », in XVII* 
siécle, 1996, t. 48, n? 2, pp. 259-276. 
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le corps du Christ est-il présent substantiellement dans le Saint 
Sacrement, sans aucune extension locale ? 


Mais les objections du deuxiéme groupe, de Deo, ont aussi pour 
arriére-fond problématique l'omnipotentia divina, impliquée dans le 
probléme de la conservation dans l'étre. Dans cette partie de sa lettre, 
Arnauld met en question, cette fois, directement la troisiéme 
formulation de la preuve de l'existence de Dieu dans la Meditatio 
474, Y] vaut la peine de citer un peu longuement ce texte, que je 
gloserai au fur et à mesure 75: 


Illius demonstrationis vis in eo potissimüm consistit, quod, cùm tempus 
presens à proximé precedenti non pendeat, non minor causa requiratur ad 
rem conservandam, quàm ad ipsam primüm producendam. 


Sed quæri potest, de quo tempore hic agatur. 


Si enim de ipsius mentis duratione, quam tempus appellas, negant vulgo 
Philosophi ac Theologi, rei permanentis & maximé spiritalis, qualis mens 
est, durationem esse successivam, sed permanentem, & totam simul, (quod 
quidem de Dei duratione certissimum est), ac proinde non esse in ea partes 


quærendas, quarum priores à posterioribus non dependeant [sic], quod 
tantüm de duratione motüs concedunt, que etiam sola proprié tempus est. 


[Bien qu'il ait accordé en 1641 que la mens humana a une durée faite 
de parties successives et non nécessairement enchainées (à la 
différence de Dieu), Arnauld revient ici sur cette concession et signale 
que de l'avis général, au contraire, tout être incorporel, dont l'âme en 
tant que telle, a une durée non successive et divisible. Il s'agit là non 
seulement d'une objection, mais d'une tentative pour mettre Descartes 
en contradiction avec lui-méme, comme nous verrons plus loin]. 


Quod si respondeas, te etiam de tempore proprie dicto loqui, quod est 
duratio mots, ut solis & reliquorum astrorum, nihil hoc ad mentis nostre 
conseruationem pertinere videtur, quandoquidem, etiamsi nullum omnino 
corpus in rerum natura esse supponeretur, (sicut etiam in tertia Meditatione 
nullum adhuc esse supponis), cuius motu tempus perageretur, quicquid de 
necessaria mentis nostre à Deo conseruatione asseris, pondus suum habere 
debet. 


74 Cf. AT VII 48 25 sq. 


75 AT V 188 14 -189 15. J’introduis des alinéas pour la commodité du 
commentaire. 
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[Ou bien donc Descartes prend le mot «temps» en un sens large 
incluant la durée de l'áme, et il se heurte alors à l'objection initiale: 
cette durée n'est pas successive; ou bien il le prend en son exact de 
durée du mouvement des corps, et ce qu'il en tire ne s'applique 
nullement à l'àme. Dans les deux cas, l'inappropriation résulte du fait 
qu'à ce stade de sa recherche, l'on n'a connaissance certaine que de 
l'existence et la nature de la substance pensante?£]. 


Quare, ut hec demonstratio eandem, quam relique, vim habeat, opus esset 
vt exponeres: 


1. Quid sit duratio, & quomodo distinguatur à re durante? 
2. Vtrum rei permanentis ac spiritalis duratio successiua sit an permanens? 


3. Quid sit proprié tempus, & in quo à rei permanentis successione 
differat, si utraque res successiua sit? 


[Si Descartes répond en 2 que la durée d'une chose spirituelle est 
successive —bien que cette chose soit incorruptible—, il doit ensuite 
expliquer ce qu'est le temps —défini traditionnellement comme nombre 
du mouvement et chose successive— et en quoi il se distingue de cette 
durée successive]. 


4. Vnde tempus suam breuitatem aut longitudinem sortiatur, & unde 
motus suam tarditatem aut velocitatem? 


[si Descartes répond en 3 que le temps ne se distingue pas de la durée 
intrinséque de n'importe quelle chose, méme immuable, c'est-à-dire si 
le temps n'est pas lié fonciérement au mouvement de sorte que l'un 
mesure l'autre et réciproquement, d’où alors se tireront les différences 
entre les quantités de temps et de mouvements?] 


Dans la progression logique de ces quatre questions, Arnauld 
Observe un ordre qui est celui des traités de la seconde scolastique sur 
la durée et le temps, en particulier celui de Suarez, lequel est sans doute 
une des sources de Descartes?7. 


76 Cf. infra n.84. 

77 Pour une recherche plus approfondie sur ce point, voir J.-L. SOLERE : 
« Descartes et les discussions médiévales sur le temps », in Descartes et le Moyen 
Âge, éd. par J. BIARD et R. RASHED. Paris, J. Vrin (« Études de philosophie 
médiévale », LXXV), 1997, et « Postérité d'Ockham. Temps cartésien et temps 
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En commengant par demander à Descartes de préciser «quid sit 
duratio, et quomodo distinguatur a re durante», Arnauld sait 
parfaitement ce qu'il fait, et va à la racine du probléme. Dans les 
Principia Philosophie, Descartes définit la durée comme n'étant pas 
une entité distincte de la substance qui dure: elle est la chose existante 
méme, considérée en tant qu'elle persévère dans son être78. Cette 
définition est assez commune dans la scolastique. On trouve posée chez 
Suarez l'équivalence de «duratio» et «permanentia in esse»??, De là, 
Descartes, comme Suarez, précise qu'il n'y a entre substance et durée 
qu'une distinction de raison80, 


Adoptant la méme définition liminaire que Suarez, Descartes devrait 
arriver à la méme conclusion. Or Suarez, à partir de cette notion de la 
durée, établit le principe suivant: «quale est esse, talis est duratio», ou 
«duratio comitatur esse, vel in re potius est idem cum illo»3!. Le 
concept de durée s'applique à toute chose en tant qu'elle persévére dans 
son étre, mais il se subdivise selon les divers types d'esse, qui ont 
chacun leur manière de persister. Une première distinction oppose ce 
qui existe comme «factum» et ce qui existe «in fieri», c'est-à-dire les 
réalités permanentes et les réalités successives, les choses dont tout 
l'étre peut exister simultanément, étre donné à la fois, et les choses dont 
les parties ne peuvent exister que l'une aprés l'autre, et jamais 
ensemble. 


En ces dernières, la successivité est l'ordre du prius et posterius, 
pars post partem. Ce type de réalité est, génériquement, mouvement 
(changement). Le nom de temps est attribué en propre à cette durée des 
choses mues, en tant que mues et si elles le sont avec continuité82, 


newtonien au regard de l'apport nominaliste », in Metamorphosen der Zeit, ed. 
G. SCHRÖDER, B. Cassin, G. FEBEL, M. Narcy. Fink Verlag, München, 1998, vol. IL 

78 Pr 155, 

79 Disp. met., L sect. I p. 913a. Ibid.: « Dicitur enim durare res, quae in sua 
existentia perseverat ». 

80 Pr I 62. Cf. Suarez: « permanentia ipsius esse non est aliqua res, vel modus 
realis superadditus ipsi esse, ergo nec duratio » (ibid. p. 915b). 

81 Ip. sect. VII pp. 946a et 949a. 

82 Cf. Arnauld : « quod tantum de duratione motüs concedunt, que etiam sola 
proprie tempus est » (AT V 188 25-26). 
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L’autre grand genre de durée est celle de toutes les choses dites 
permanentes: elles ne sont pas toutes incorruptibles, mais leur existence 
consiste toujours dans une persistance sans écoulement, non successive. 
Cette facon d’étre est absolument étrangére au temps. 


Or la plupart des étants appartiennent a cette deuxiéme catégorie. On 
y trouve Dieu, d’abord. On y trouve ensuite, selon Suarez, les 
substances intellectuelles, dont la durée propre est nommée aevum3, et 
aussi les ámes rationnelles ou intellects humains, considérés en eux- 
mêmes84, C'est à cette thèse, thomiste d'origine, que fait sans doute 
allusion Arnauld lorsqu'il dit: «negant vulgo Philosophi ac Theologi, 
rei permanentis et maxime spiritalis, qualis mens est, durationem esse 
successivam, sed permanentem et totam simul»85, Et il souligne ainsi 
que Descartes, non sans contradiction parce qu'il en a adopté les 
prémisses, prend l'exact contre-pied de cette opinion lorsqu'il affirme 
que la durée de la mens, prise en elle-méme, est divisible en parties 
indépendantes les unes des autres86, 


83 Disp. met., L sect. V. 

84 Ip., sect. VI. Considérés en eux-mêmes seulement, car dans la mesure oü ils 
sont unis à un corps, une durée successive peut étre introduite par l'intermédiaire de 
l'imagination (voir les textes du De instantibus de (pseudo ?) Thomas d' Aquin, dans 
J.-L. SOLERE : « Descartes et les discussions ...», art. cit., p. 338). Mais Arnauld 
remarque à juste titre que dans la ZI Méditation, on ne raisonne qu'à partir de l’ âme 
seule (AT V 189 2-3; cf. supra, pp. 95-96). 

85 AT V 188 19-22. 

86 I] en va d'ailleurs de méme pour la durée divine, l'éternité, qui par excellence 
est non-successive. Ce point était au centre des objections de 1641, et Arnauld n'y 
revient pas. Mais Descartes rend effectivement la durée de Dieu divisible : cf. le texte 
de l’ Entr. avec Burman cité n.53. Et comme Burman lui objecte : « Sed aeternitas est 
simul et semel », Descartes le nie et réplique : « Hoc concipi non potest. Est quidem 
simul et semel, quatenus Dei naturae nunquam quid additur aut ab ea quid detrahitur. 
Sed non est simul et semel, quatenus simul existit; nam cum possimus in ea 
distinguere partes jam post mundi creationem, quidni illud etiam possemus facere 
ante eam, cum eadem duratio sit ? » (AT V pp.148-149). Ce texte pose un grave 
probléme quant à la conception cartésienne de l'éternité, d'autant que Descartes écrit 
à Arnauld à la méme époque : « Et quamvis nulla corpora existerent, dici tamen non 
posset duratio mentis humanae tota simul, quemadmodum duratio Dei; quia manifeste 
cognoscitur successio in cogitationibus nostris, qualis in cogitationibus divinis nulla 
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De fait, dans sa réponse, datée du 4 juin, Descartes confirme cette 
rupture: 


Que proponuntur de duratione & tempore, nituntur opinione scholarum, a 
qua valde dissentio: quod scilicet duratio motüs sit alterius nature, quam 
duratio rerum non motarum?7, 


Pour lui, toute durée est bien intrinséquement successive. 


Dom Robert Desgabets, dans ses entretiens de 1677 avec le cardinal 
de Retz, me parait avoir mis clairement au jour la motivation qu'avait 
Descartes pour instaurer une telle rupture. Il s'agit d'assurer la toute- 
puissance de Dieu sur les créatures, et de faire que celles-ci soient à 
tout moment annihilables par Dieu: non point par une action positive 
(car Dieu n'a pas pour objet d'action le néant), mais par cessation de sa 
causalité. Jusque là, rien d'inédit pour un scolastique38, Mais selon 
Descartes, remarque Desgabets, dire que l'existence des créatures 
immatérielles peut cesser, c'est dire qu'elle se poursuit moment aprés 
moment jusqu'à cette fin éventuelle: il faut qu'il y ait une succession de 
moments pour qu'on puisse parler d'un terme à cette existence®?. 
D'aprés Desgabets, Descartes tombe ainsi d'accord avec le seul 
S. Bonaventure, dont l'opinion est singuliére dans toute la 
scolastique??. Pour la méme raison, exalter la toute-puissance divine, ce 
dernier attribue une successivité à toute durée créée, y compris à 
Paevum. Si cela était exact, une telle rencontre n'aurait rien d'étonnant: 
Suarez qualifie cette thése d' «opinio celebris», et elle est effectivement 


potest admitti » (lettre du 4 juin, AT V 193 13-18). Voir la solution que j'envisage 
dans « Descartes et les discussions ... », art. cit., p. 347. 

87 AT V 193 9-12. Renvoi à Pr 157. 

88 Cf. Sum, theol. Ia p. q.104. 

89 « M. Descartes ayant supposé avec tout le monde que toutes les créatures 
peuvent cesser d’être et être absolument anéanties, méme quant à leur substance par 
substraction de concours, il a eu raison de leur attribuer une existence coulante qui 
pouvait être allongée ou accourcie, au lieu qu'il ne paraît qu'un tissu de préjugés dans 
ce qu'on dit communément touchant l’anéantissement possible et la conservation des 
choses qui n'auraient point de parties dans leur durée ou dans leur existence » 
(Conférences de Commercy (1677), in Œuvres du cardinal de Retz, t.IX, éd. 
R. CHANTELAUZE. Paris, Hachette, 1887, pp. 319-320). 

90 Ip. p. 312. 
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exposée dans tous les traités scolastiques sur le temps?!. De plus, 
nombre de jésuites contemporains de Descartes, comme S. Maurus ou 
R. Arriaga, la défendent??. 


Ainsi, pour Descartes, la puissance de Dieu se manifeste à l'égard 
des créatures comme à son propre égard, par une conservation dans 
l'étre qui prend l'aspect d'une durée successive faite de moments 
distinguables. Mais si telle était son intention, il n'aurait pas dà alors 
reprendre la définition suarézienne de la durée, l' identifiant à lesse et 
conduisant logiquement à la différencier comme l'esse. Précisément, S. 
Bonaventure et ceux qui au XVIIe siècle le suivent en affirmant la 
successivité de toute durée créée, établissent une distinction au moins 
modale entre la durée et la chose qui dure??. La position de Descartes 
n'est donc pas exempte d’inconséquence™4. 


Aussi Arnauld, dans une nouvelle lettre, le mois suivant, revient sur 
la question: 


Quod ad durationem attinet, locum inspexi à te notatum??, mihique 
maxime placuit, quamuis nondum capiam, vnde prius et posterius, quod in 
omni successione reperiri debet, in duratione successiuá rei non mote 
desumendum sit?6, 


91 Noter la restriction d' Arnauld sur la durée permanente : « quod quidem de Dei 
duratione certissimum est » (AT V 188 22-23), ce qui laisse entendre qu'on en discute 
pour les autres durées, notamment l'aevum. 

92 Voir les textes cités dans mon étude, « Descartes et les discussions ...», art. cit., 
pp. 341-342. 

23 Dans l'Entr. avec Burman, Descartes dissocie, alors qu'il ne le devrait pas 
puisqu'il a refusé toute distinction entre durée et chose durante, les propriétés de la 
durée et celle de la chose, pour la pensée humaine comme pour Dieu : « Erit quidem 
[cogitatio nostra] extensa et divisibilis quoad durationem, quia ejus duratio potest 
dividi in partes; sed non tamen est extensa et divisibilis quoad suam naturam, 
quoniam ea manet inextensa; eodem modo ut durationem Dei possumus dividere in 
infinitas partes, cum tamen ideo Deus non sit divisibilis » (AT V 148). 

94 Et le cardinal de Retz, qui se fait le défenseur de Descartes, ne peut admettre 
qu'il ait cru qu'il y ait une succession, avec destruction et renouvellement de parties, 
dans les substances intelligibles, lui qui a le mieux distingué l'esprit et la matière (op. 
cit. pp. 301-303). 

95 À savoir Pr I 57. 

96 AT V 215 15-19. 
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S'il n'y a pas mouvement, succession partie aprés partie comme 
dans le mouvement, il n'y pas d'avant et d’aprés, pas plus en l'esprit 
humain qu'en Dieu. 


Descartes, en retour, livre sa raison décisive: 


prius enim & posterius durationis cuiuscunque mihi innotescit per prius & 
posterius durationis successiuæ, quam in cogitatione meá, cui res aliæ 
coexistunt, deprehendo?7. 


Quelle est la légitimité d'un tel transfert de la successivité de ma 
pensée à la durée de toute chose?8? 


Intervient ici un autre probléme soulevé dans cette correspondance 
d' Arnauld et Descartes. En dépit du fait que nous ne nous ressouvenons 
pas des pensées que nous avons eues lorsque nous étions foetus, ou en 
léthargie??, Descartes maintient toutefois que l’âme est une substance 
dont l'essence est de penser en acte, qui pense donc toujours. Arnauld, 
dans la lettre de juillet, formule les instances suivantes: 


97 29 juillet 1648, AT V 223 16-19. Même idée dans la Med. II^ (AT VII 44 28 - 
45 2); cf. infra. 

98 Pour S. Thomas ou Suarez, le probléme ne se pose pas en ces termes : dans un 
intellect pur, il peut certes y avoir une série d'actes, mais cette succession n'est pas 
continue, elle est une suite discréte de moments indivisibles dits instants « angéli- 
ques », et n'est pas la durée propre de cette substance simple, mais une durée 
accidentelle (Disp. met. L, sect. VII $8 8-9). La succession continue, c'est-à-dire le 
temps, ne peut étre introduite que par le rapport à la matiére, c'est-à-dire au corps. Or 
nous nous situons toujours ici dans la considération de l’âme seule. C'est d'ailleurs 
par ce biais que Desgabets critique la méthode de Descartes et affirme qu'on ne peut 
douter de l'existence des objets et du corps. La preuve en serait la muabilité méme de 
nos pensées, qui ne pourraient étre plongées dans un flux si notre esprit n'était pas lié 
à notre corps, car un esprit pur pense simultanément, ou sans succession continue : 
« il est si clair par notre expérience intérieure que toutes nos pensées ont de la durée 
avec composition de parties coulantes successivement dont les antérieures se perdent 
et les postérieures se forment continuellement de méme que dans le mouvement, qu'il 
est impossible de ne pas apercevoir par voie de sentiment et de conscience cette 
dépendance que toutes nos pensées ont du corps » (op. cit. p. 317). Inversement, donc, 
Descartes ne pouvait proposer son doute universel qu'en supposant que la durée 
successive ne reléve pas des corps seulement, mais est identique à l'existence méme 
de toute chose. Mais ce faisant, « il a corporifié les esprits sans y penser » (ibid.). 

99 Cf. lettre d' Arnauld du 3 juin, AT V 186 14-24, réponse du 4 juin, 193 3-8. 
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1. La pensée (cogitatio), qui semble être une entité modale, peut- 
elle constituer l'essence de l'esprit (mens), qui est une substance? 


2. Le cas échéant, puisque nos pensées (cogitationes) sont variables, 
on devrait en conclure que notre essence est variable. 


3. Puisque je suis l'auteur de mes pensées, il semblerait par là que je 
suis l'auteur de mon essence, de sorte que je me conserverais moi- 
méme (on retrouve ici cette question de la conservation)!00, 


Les deux dernières objections ont pour fondement cette difficulté: 


vix intelligi potest, quomodo cogitatio in universum ab hac vel illâ 
cogitatione abstrahi potest, nisi per intellectum!0! . 


Par conséquent, on ne peut répondre que Dieu est cause que nous 
soyons une res cogitans (et nous conserve comme tels) et que nous 
sommes les causes de nos cogitationes. La cogitatio est constituée de 
cogitationes, et on ne peut dire que ce soit toujours la méme cogitatio 
qui ait des objets différents (la pensée change avec le contenu de 
pensée!02), De plus, l'essence d'un être particulier, telle substance 
pensante, ne pourrait étre la «cogitatio in universum», la pensée 
indéterminée, mais telle ou telle pensée déterminée!0, C'est pourquoi, 
si l'on identifie la pensée à l'essence de l'âme, la succession des 
pensées implique que l'essence méme est successive. On aurait alors 
bien une durée successive dans l’âme, mais qui ruinerait son ipséité: 
l'àme serait comparable aux natures fluentes, telles le mouvement, qui 
ne sont jamais identiques à elles-mémes. 


En réponse, Descartes précise ainsi la distinction cogitatio/ 
cogitationes: 


Ut enim extensio, que constituit naturam corporis, multüm differt a varijs 
figuris siue extensionis modis, quos induit; ita cogitatio, siue natura 
cogitans (...) longe aliud est, quàm hic vel ille actus cogitandi (...) Per 
cogitationem igitur non intelligo vniuersale quid, omnes cogitandi modos 


100 Ip. 213 25 - 214 3. 

101 C'est-à-dire par une distinction de raison (Ip. 214 6-8). 
102 « nisi forte dicatur eandem semper esse mentis nostre cogitationem, que nunc 
hoc, nunc illud objectum respiciat, quod vehementer ambigo, an vere dici possit » 
(ID. 214 19-21). 


103 Tp, 214 10-14. 
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comprehendens, sed naturam particularem, que recipit omnes illos 
modos 104, 


Mais Descartes parle comme s'il s'agissait d'une abstractio totalis: 
la pensée n'est pas un universel au sens d'un tout générique qui 
enferme les pensées particuliéres, elle est une substance particuliére qui 
reçoit des modifications. Or la question d'Arnauld portait sur 
l'abstractio formalis: peut-on isoler, autrement que par raison, une 
forme pure de la pensée, en acte mais distincte des contenus 
particuliers? Si ce n'est pas le cas, comme il y parait, et si la pensée 
constitue notre substance, il est impossible de soutenir que la 
succession des pensées ne soit pas celle même de l'essence —or il est 
inadmissible que notre essence tour à tout disparaisse et renaisse. 


On pourrait répondre, avec Descartes, qu'il en va de méme que pour 
l'extension: elle ne consiste jamais qu'en une figure déterminée à la 
fois, mais elle peut en adopter successivement une infinité en restant 
toujours elle-méme. Mais jusqu'à quel point peut-on pousser l'analogie 
avec la matiére? Arnauld l'a limitée par avance: l'extension semble 
passer de figure déterminée en figure déterminée, mais quelque chose 
assure sa permanence et son identité, la quantité, qui demeure toujours 
la méme!05, Y a-t-il en l'esprit un équivalent qui en garantisse la 
pérennité s'il ne consiste qu'en pensées particuliéres différentes? 


Mais en tout état de cause, méme s'il contourne cette objection-là 
d'Arnauld, Descartes répond que la cogitatio est différente des 
cogitationes comme l'essence des modes!06, Que vaut alors sa réponse 
à la question d' Arnauld, sur l'avant et l'aprés dans une chose qui ne se 
meut pas: «prius enim et posterius durationis cuiuscunque mihi 
innotescit per prius et posterius durationis successive, quam in 
cogitatione mea, cui res aliæ coexistunt, deprehendo»? Cette durée 
successive que je saisis en ma cogitatio n'est-elle pas seulement la 
succession des cogitationes? Et si les cogitationes ne sont que des 


104 Tp, 221 14-25. 

105 « totaque variatio in hoc consistit, quod, si aliquid decrescat de longitudine, 
accrescat latitudini vel profunditati [allusion à Pr I 64] » (Ip. 214 15-19). 

106 Cf, Synopsis Meditationum, AT VII 10 11-13: «etsi enim omnia ejus 
accidentia mutentur, ut quód alias res intelligat, alias velit, alias sentiat, &c, non 
idcirco ipsa mens alia euadit ». 
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modes distingués de la pensée essence de l'esprit, qu'est-ce que cela 
prouve sur la durée de la cogitatio en essence? Il peut y avoir 
succession dans les modes sans que la nature méme de la substance 
pensante soit successive, et sans que je puisse a fortiori en déduire que 
toute durée est successive !07, 


Une solution toutefois pourrait étre envisagée en scrutant le texte 
parallèle de la Meditatio ITI, déjà mentionné: 


cüm percipio me nunc esse, & priüs etiam aliquamdiu fuisse recordor, 
cümque varias habeo cogitationes quarum numerum intelligo, acquiro ideas 
durationis & numeri, quas deinde ad quascunque alias res possum 
transferrel08. 


On pourrait comprendre que l’idée de nombre est imputable à la 
variété des cogitationes, mais que pour acquérir l’idée de durée il suffit 
que je perçoive que j’existe maintenant et que je me souvienne que j'ai 
été auparavant. Ce serait alors un acte de réflexion pure qui me 
donnerait le sentiment d’une continuité dans mon existence, et donc la 
perception certaine d’une durée, sans qu’il soit besoin d’une pluralité 
discontinue de pensées, sur le modèle que décrit Descartes dans les 
Réponses aux VIles objections: 


Etenim prima quævis cogitatio, per quam aliquid advertimus [ici: que 
j'existe], non magis differt a secundá per quam advertimus nos istud prius 
advertisse, quàm hzc a tertiá per quam advertimus nos advertisse nos 
advertisse!09 


Selon J.-M. Beyssade, Descartes souligne ici «que prendre 
conscience d'une pensée est bien avoir cette pensée et réfléchir sur elle, 
bref passer déjà, dans la continuité d'un moment ou d'une durée 
naissante, à une autre pensée (...) Ainsi, même si la réflexion ne nous 
arrache pas d'une pensée pour nous conduire à une autre qui l'exclurait 
en la rejetant dans le passé, elle nous conduit, par un mouvement 


107 Rappelons que c'est la preuve de la 7I Méd. qui est alors sujette à caution. 
Elle ne repose pas seulement sur la labilité de nos pensées, mais sur le fait que dans 
notre étre méme nous ne sommes pas cause de notre persévérance d'un moment au 
suivant. 

108 AT VII 44 28 - 45 2. Cf. supra p. 101. 

109 Tp, 559 16-20. 
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continu! !? qui enveloppe une succession virtuelle dans son unité, d'une 
première pensée à une autre, contingente par rapport à la première et 
indépendante»!!!, A partir d'une pensée se déploie une série d'autres 
pensées, et c'est ce déploiement méme qui dans sa continuité est /a 
pensée, durante et unitaire à la fois, ou plutót l'áme elle-méme, 
originellement temporelle. Conformément à la nature de la cogitatio, 
toute cogitatio particuliére dure, c'est-à-dire se dilate en un intervalle 
temporel!12, en lequel d'autres cogitationes peuvent apparaitre et 
s’enchainer dans le méme moment de conscience!!?. La continuation 
d'une pensée pourrait donc suffire à expliquer le sentiment de la durée, 
dont nous prenons conscience au moment oü nous réfléchissons cette 
premiére pensée. 


Mais J.-M. Beyssade précise aussi que «cette diversité (...) ne 
constitue avec la premiére pensée un mouvement continu que si cette 
premiére pensée ne disparait pas au cours du mouvement, mais est 
conservée à travers la durée de la réflexion (...)»114. Est-ce bien là le 
sens du «aliquamdiu fuisse recordor» de la Me Méditation, qui semble 
supposer une véritable remémoration aprés un certain laps de temps!!5? 
Et Descartes n’a-t-il pas lui-méme affirmé à Arnauld que la non- 
simultanéité de la durée de notre esprit s'apergoit évidemment dans la 


110 L’expression est à prendre littéralement, s'agissant de prouver que l'áme a une 


durée successive comme les réalités physiques en mouvement. 

111 La Philosophie première de Descartes. Paris, Flammarion, 1979, pp. 137-138. 

112 « quod cogitatio etiam fiat in instanti, falsum est, cùm omnis actio mea fiat in 
tempore, et ego possim dici in eddem cogitatione continuare et perseverare per 
aliquod tempus » (Entr. avec Burman, AT V 148). 

« non potest quidem simul multa concipere, sed potest tamen plura quàm 
unum » (ibid.), de sorte qu'il n'est pas seulement possible de penser « cogito me 
cogitasse », mais « me cogitare » (Ip. 149). 

114 Op. cit. p. 138. 

115 Dans la correspondance de 1648, Descartes répond à Arnauld que pour qu'il y 
ait recordatio par la memoria, il faut que l'impression remémorée ait été notée d'une 
réflexion expresse au moment où elle était reçue (AT V 192 12 - 193 8, 219 19 sq), 
c'est-à-dire qu'il y ait deux actes de pensée distincts, le second renvoyant au premier. 
Et aussi : « Aliud est esse conscios nostrarum cogitationum, eo tempore quo 
cogitamus, & aliud earum postea recordari » (Ip. 221 26-28). 
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succession de nos pensées!!6? Cette succession est-elle réductible à la 
réflexion sur une pensée donnée? 


Mais alors, l'objection d’Arnauld demeure forte. Pour établir la 
nature essentiellement successive de notre cogitatio (comme de tout 
étre incorporel), plutót que de l'inférer de la pluralité de nos 
cogitationes, i| valait certes mieux inversement approfondir le 
mouvement par lequel la durée s'ouvre au sein de la réflexion d'une 
méme pensée. Si Descartes avait été plus explicite sur ce point, peut- 
étre aurait-il été conduit à des formules trés proches de celles de S. 
Augustin décrivant la temporalité fondamentale de l'àme par la 
distension de l'attention qui unit les trois dimensions du temps, par ses 
rythmes multiples qui se chevauchent, se contractent ou se dilatent, par 
la mémoire qui n'est autre que la connaissance de la pensée par elle- 
méme et la lumière de la perception!17. 


Il est certes dommage que nous n'ayons pas de nouvelle réponse 
d'Arnauld à Descartes, et qu'il n'ait pas poussé plus loin son avantage 
ou contraint Descartes à affiner sa position. Mais en 1648, on était en 
pleine affaire de la «fréquente communion». Arnauld, exclu de la 
Sorbonne, assailli par les Jésuites, vivait caché et avait certainement 
des préoccupations plus urgentes qu'un débat métaphysique. Peut-étre 
ces questions philosophiques n'étaient-elles pour lui tout au plus qu'un 
délassement, auquel certains de ses amis de Port-Royal trouvaient 
d'ailleurs qu'il sacrifiait déjà trop. Inversement, les historiens de la 
philosophie ont aujourd'hui tendance à déplorer qu'il ait voué la 


116 « quamvis nulla corpora existerent, dici tamen non posset duratio mentis 


humanze tota simul, quemadmodum duratio Dei; quia manifeste cognoscitur successio 
in cogitationibus nostris (...) » (Ip. 193 15-17). 

117 De Musica VL8.21 : « memoria, quod quasi lumen est temporalium 
spatiorum » (méme la plus bréve des sensations occupe une certaine durée, et requiert 
la mémoire pour être recueillie dans sa totalité). Cf. J.-M. BEYSSADE, op. cit. p. 165 : la 
mémoire purement intellectuelle « n'est que la pensée méme, et son rapport 
spécifique au temps »; « l'étre du Moi est durée ». Mais on retrouverait peut-étre 
l'objection de Desgabets (cf. supra n.98) : « l'áme ne peut dire je pense, qu'elle ne 
voye au méme instant dans cette idée celle de succession ou de continuation et de fin. 
Or tout cela ne peut appartenir qu'à l'étendue ou au corps » (« Procés verbal d'une 
séance d'une société cartésienne », in Fragments de Philosophie cartésienne, éd. 
V. Cousn. Paris, 1845, p.111). 
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majeure partie de sa vie et de ses forces à la théologie et surtout aux 
interminables querelles du jansénisme. S'il avait choisi d'étre 
philosophe avant tout, il serait sans doute devenu l'un des plus grands 
de son siécle. Certes, c'est là disputer à la Providence le gouvernement 
des vocations et l'usage des talents. Nous ne pouvons toutefois que 
regretter qu' Arnauld n'ait pas davantage approfondi cette discussion, 
étant donnée sa grande connaissance de la pensée médiévale et l'acuité 
d'esprit remarquable dont il fait preuve, comme Descartes lui-méme l'a 
reconnu. 


CNRS, Paris 


HELEN HATTAB 


ONE CAUSE OR MANY? 
JESUIT INFLUENCES ON DESCARTES’S DIVISION 
OF CAUSES! 


It is well-known that René Descartes attended the Jesuit College of 
La Fléche from around 1607 to 1615. The attitude he expressed later 
on towards his Jesuit teachers was ambivalent to say the least. In the 
Discourse on Method he claimed to have abandoned the studies his 
teachers imposed on him?. In his private correspondence, however, he 
praised the teaching methods of the Jesuits, recommending their 
schools to a friend, and expressing a desire to have his philosophy 
introduced into their curriculum?. There can be no doubt that the 
Jesuits exercised a lasting influence on Descartes. Although he 
rejected, in large part, the Aristotelian philosophy they embraced, we 
find numerous traces of it in the terminology and concepts he employs 
and, more importantly, in some of his fundamental assumptions and 
approaches. 


One component of Descartes’s philosophy which is particularly 
laden with Scholastic Aristotelian notions is his treatment of causation. 
In this paper I focus on Descartes’s use of the Scholastic division 
between the universal primary cause, and secondary and particular 
causes. How these two types of causes relate to one another in 
Descartes’s physics, in particular, whether secondary causes are 
genuine efficient causes, has been a much debated question. I will shed 


l This paper is based on two presentations I gave, one at the first annual History of 
Philosophy of Science (HOPOS) Conference in April, 1996, at Roanoke, Virginia, the 
other at the annual S.L.E.P.M. Conference in June, 1996, at Boston College. 

2R. Descartes, Philosophical Writings of Descartes, Vol. I, trans. J. COTTINGHAM, 
R. SToOTHOFF, and D. Murpocu [hereafter CSM], Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1984, p. 115, 

3 Letter to Debeaune 12 Sept. 1638, CSM, Vol. III, pp. 123-124; Letter to Noël 
Oct. 1637, CSM, Vol. III, pp. 74-75. 
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light on this issue by examining the solutions of the Jesuit authors 
Descartes studied. In fact, I argue that Descartes’s view of the 
relationship between the primary universal cause and the secondary 
particular causes must be understood in light of the Jesuit philosophical 
texts with which he was familiar. 


I will draw on the texts of several prominent Jesuits who taught and 
published at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth-centuries. The most well-known to us is Francisco Suarez 
(1548-1617), author of the Metaphysical Disputations. The second is 
Cardinal Francisco Toledo (or Toletus, 1532-1596) who had been a 
Professor of natural philosophy and theology at the Collegio Romano 
and whose commentary on Aristotle’s Physics was widely used in 
natural philosophy courses. The third is Antonio Rubio (or Ruvius, 
1548-1615), a Jesuit theologian whose commentary on the Physics was 
likewise praised by his contemporaries. Descartes mentions both 
Toledo and Rubio in his correspondence and remembers their 
commentaries from his school days. Finally, Descartes also mentions 
the works of the famous Coimbran Commentators, a group of Jesuit 
Professors affiliated with the University of Coimbra in Portugal who, 
led by Pedro da Fonseca (1528-1599), composed a series of influential 
commentaries on Aristotle’s works‘. 


In what follows I will argue that, contrary to the conclusions of 
seventeenth century Cartesians and many contemporary scholars, 
Descartes presents himself as committed to real secondary causes. I 
draw my evidence from the works of the above-mentioned Jesuits. 
Their discussions of secondary causation reveal that there were at least 
four different positions in circulation at the time. This goes against our 
contemporary intuitions. We tend to assume that there are only two 
alternatives: either Descartes allowed created things to act 
independently by their own powers, or he must have denied that they 
act at all. Jesuit accounts discuss two intermediate positions, neither of 
which commits one to denying the action of secondary causes. I argue 
that, given the way Descartes describes the relationship between the 
primary cause and secondary causes, he must be committed to an 
intermediate position similar to the one these Jesuit authors upheld. 


4 Letter to Mersenne 28 Oct. 1640, CSM, Vol. III, p. 154. 
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Descartes employs the Scholastic distinction between the different 
kinds of causes in the Principles of Philosophy Part 2, articles 36 and 
37, where he writes: 


After this consideration of the nature of motion, we must look at its 
cause. This is in fact twofold: first, there is the universal and primary 
cause — the general cause of all the motions in the world; and second 
there is the particular cause which produces in an individual piece of 
matter some motion which it previously lacked. Now as far as the 
general cause is concerned, it seems clear to me that this is no other 
than God himself. In the beginning «in his omnipotence» he created 
matter, along with its motion and rest; and now, merely by his regular 
concurrence, he preserves the same amount of motion and rest in the 
material universe as he put there in the beginning. ... From God’s 
immutability we can also know certain rules or laws of nature, which 
are the secondary and particular causes of the various motions we see 
in particular bodies?. 


God is the primary and universal cause of all the motions, in the world, 
first, insofar as he creates all matter and its motion and secondly, 
insofar as he preserves the same amount of motion and rest which he 
created in the beginning. The laws of nature, i.e., the three laws of 
motion, are secondary and particular causes because they produce the 
specific motions which were previously not found in particular bodies. 


Based on what Descartes says elsewhere in his corpus, both 
Cartesians and contemporary Descartes scholars have questioned the 
idea that secondary causes can be true causes for Descartes. In the 
third Meditation and in the Principles of Philosophy part I, article 21, 
Descartes claims that God keeps us in existence by continually 
producing us, as it were$. Cartesians like Louis de la Forge and 
Nicholas Malebranche argued that if this is so, then each bit of matter 
moves in virtue of the fact that God recreates it in different places at 
different times. Thus, the motion of a body is caused directly by God 
and not by the adjoining pieces of matter which appear to us to cause 
the change. Malebranche concludes from this that created things do not 


5 CSM, Vol. I, p. 240. 
© CSM, Vol. I, p. 200; CSM, Vol. II, p. 33. 
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exercise any causality but are mere occasions for God’s action; this is 
the position known as occasionalism?. 


Amongst the contemporary interpreters, Gary Hatfield follows 
Malebranche closely’. Hatfield argues that since the nature of matter 
does not include force for Descartes, the force causing bodies to move 
comes from God alone, and therefore God is the only cause of motion”. 
There is no real secondary causation in Descartes’s physics. Alan 
Gabbey, while agreeing with Hatfield that bodies must have forces in 
order to be genuine secondary causes, argues that on the practical level 
of physical investigation Descartes attributed forces to bodies!0, 
Therefore, from the point of view of physics, Descartes does allow for 
the efficacy of secondary causes!!. 


On my interpretation, the question whether or not Descartes upholds 
secondary causation does not hinge on whether or not the nature of 
matter allows for forces. First of all, Descartes does not designate 
bodies but the laws of nature as secondary causes. Secondly, if we take 
into account the views current in the early seventeenth century, it 
becomes clear that secondary causes need not be the ultimate sources of 
the powers and forces that cause the effect. One popular view held that 
God impressed the power to act directly on substances before the 
production of the effect!2. This direct divine intervention was not 
thought to alter the fact that substances acted as secondary causes. 


Daniel Garber uses a different criterion to determine whether or not 
there is room for genuine secondary causes in Descartes’s physics!3. 


7 N. MALEBRANCHE, Dialogues on Metaphysics, Philosophical Selections, ed. 
S. NADLER, Indianapolis, Hackett Publishing Company, Inc., 1992, Dialogue 7, 
pp. 227-229. 

8 G. HarrigLD, «Force (God) in Descartes’ Physics», in Studies in History and 
Philosophy of Science, 10 (1979), pp. 113-140. 

9 HarriELD, pp. 115, 129. 

10 A. GaBBEy, «Force and Inertia in the Seventeenth Century: Descartes and 
Newton», in Descartes: Philosophy, Mathematics, and Physics, ed. Stephen 
Gaukroger. Sussex, Harvester Press, 1980, pp. 230-239. 

11 Gappey, p. 238. 

121 shall give an account of this view below. 

13 D. GARBER, «How God Causes Motion: Descartes, Divine Sustenance, and 
Occasionalism», in The Journal of Philosophy, 74 (Oct. 1987), pp. 567-581; 
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He applies the Scholastic distinction between a causa secundum esse, a 
cause of being, and a causa secundum fieri, a cause of becoming, to 
Descartes’s treatment of God’s action. Garber suggests that in his role 
as the creator and preserver of creatures God is a substantial cause. As 
a substantial cause he acts as a causa secundum esse, i.e., a cause 
which must continue to act for its effect to continue. But God is also a 
modal cause originating modes such as the mode of motion. According 
to Garber, in his distinct role as a modal cause, God is a causa 
secundum fieri which means that the effect endures even after the cause 
is no longer in operation. On Garber's interpretation, God does not 
cause motion in the same way that he causes substances. He causes 
substances by continually producing them at every instant, but he 
creates motion by giving matter a divine shove at the beginning of 
time. Whereas God reproduces the essential traits of substances at 
every instant, allowing no other cause of their being, he leaves room for 
other causes to affect their modes. However, Garber restricts 
secondary causation to minds on the grounds that for Descartes only 
spiritual substances have substantial forms. Bodies, since they have no 
forces of their own, act only by virtue of God's action. Attributing 
actions to bodies is therefore only a way of speaking of God's action!4, 


Garber identifies an important distinction which Descartes shares 
with the Scholastics, namely, the distinction between God's conserving 
action (cause of being) and God's action as a cause of becoming. 
However, Garber does not discuss Descartes's use of the Scholastic 
term «concurrence» in connection with God's role as a cause of 
becoming. For the Scholastics, God's concurrence was required in 
conjunction with every single action on the part of a secondary cause. 
Concurrence thus involves a lot more than a divine shove at the 
beginning. Furthermore, the Jesuit treatment of concurrence reveals 
that Descartes need not have restricted secondary causation to spiritual 
substances as Garber suggests. 


Descartes’ Metaphysical Physics, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1992, 
pp. 263-305. 
14 Garser (1987), pp. 569-570, 575-576, 578, 580. 
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The most recent interpretation is that of Dennis Des Chene!^. He 
shares with me the methodological assumption that Descartes’s 
statements about secondary causation must be read in the light of 
Scholastic views on God’s concurrence. Des Chene also rejects 
Hatfield’s interpretation, but for a different reason. He argues that 
since the predominant view was that action inheres in the patient, 
Descartes could not have intended to make the action causing motion 
inhere solely in the agent, God!6. However, Des Chene agrees in part 
with both Gabbey and Garber and states that their views can be 
reconciled!7. Des Chene also distinguishes God's conserving action 
from his concurring action but argues, against Garber, that God's role 
as a cause of becoming does not preclude bodies from acting as 
secondary causes. Des Chene points out that, according to the Jesuits, 
God does not use secondary causes as instruments when concurring 
with them, rather, the action of God and the secondary cause are one 
and the samel8. If we apply this understanding of concurrence to 
Descartes's view, then his bodies look like genuine secondary causes 
and Gabbey turns out to be right. However, according to Des Chene, 
Descartes's bodies cannot be genuine efficient causes because they are 
not the ultimate source of motion and therefore they do not conform to 
the Scholastic definition of an efficient cause. In this sense, Garber's 
view is correct!?. 


The interpretation for which I will argue differs from Des Chene's in 
that I take the laws of nature, not bodies, to be Descartes's secondary 
causes, and show that the Scholastic definition of an efficient cause 
does not preclude Descartes's secondary causes from being genuine 


15 D, Des Chene addresses the issue of secondary causation in his very recent 
book Physiologia: Natural Philosophy in Late Aristotelian and Cartesian Thought, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1996, pp. 312-341. He uses many of the same 
Scholastic sources that I do but reaches a different conclusion. The main body of this 
paper was completed before I became aware of Des Chene's work but I have inserted 
comments to indicate where my interpretation differs from his. 

16 Des CHENE, p. 331. 

17 Des CHENE, p. 331. 

18 Des CHENE, p. 321. 

19 Des CHENE, p. 340. 
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efficient causes. I now turn to the Jesuit definitions of primary versus 
secondary causes and their understanding of God’s concurrence. 


According to the Jesuit texts Descartes studied, the primary cause, 
God, is the most eminent universal cause, the others being the sun, the 
sky, the intelligences and the celestial movers. A universal cause is an 
equivocal cause which means that it produces many effects of different 
species. A particular cause, on the other hand, is a univocal cause 
which produces effects of the same species, for example fire always 
produces fire. Secondary causes are particular causes. They are 
secondary to the primary cause because they are essentially 
subordinated to it and dependent on it in both being and action. God 
creates and conserves the secondary causes and they act only with his 
concurrence and assistance”, 


These definitions are standard amongst Scholastic Aristotelian 
philosophers. However, our Jesuits disagreed with philosophers from 
competing orders on how to characterize the relationship between these 
two types of causes. Most Latin theologians were concerned to uphold 
the omnipotence of God without embracing occasionalism as Arab 
theologians had done. To allow for causality on the part of secondary 
causes while recognizing their complete dependence on God, a 
distinction had to be made between God’s conservation of the being of 
his creatures and God’s involvement in their actions. Whereas God 
conserves the being of each creature by continual production, he can 
concur with their actions in different ways. God’s concurrence is thus 
distinct from his conservation, and therefore the fact that creatures are 
always completely dependent on God for their existence does not imply 


20 P, Fonseca et al., Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis Societatis lesu In octo 
Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Stagiritae [hereafter Conim.], Hildesheim, Georg Olms 
Verlag, 1984, Bk. IL, Ch. 7, q. 5, p. 253. A. RuBio, Commentarii in octo libros 
Aristotelis de Physico auditu unà cum dubiis & quaestionibus hac tempestate agitari 
solitis, Lyon, Johannes Pillehotte, 1611, Bk. II, Tract. 4, q. 1, p. 255. F. Suarez, On 
Efficient Causality Metaphysical Disputations 17, 18 and 19 [hereafter M.D.], trans. 
A.J. FREDDOSO, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1994, p. 18, 21. F. TorEpo, 
Commentaria, una cum quaestionibus, in octo libros Aristotelis de Physica 
Auscultatione, Cologne, In Officina Birckmannica Sumptibus, 1585, Bk. II, ch. 3, 
q. 7, p. 60. 
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that they must also be radically dependent on God in their actions2!. I 
now turn to Rubio’s treatment of God’s concurrence as an example of 
how this group of Jesuit philosophers solved the problem of secondary 
causation22. 


Both Rubio and his opponents agree that God conserves the world 
by continually producing it but Rubio distinguishes his view of God’s 
concurrence from three others. Two amongst them deny that God 
concurs with the actions of created things. Rubio attributes the first 
view to Durandus de St. Pourçain, a French Dominican writing in the 
fourteenth century. He claims that Durandus held that God gives 
creatures all their powers when he creates them, and so, once created, 
they act independently not needing God’s concurrence23, On this view 
God is a remote cause and his action is mediated on two counts: 1) he 
acts by the mediation of a suppositum or subject and 2) he acts by 
mediation of a power. For example, consider the case of fire causing 
wood to burn. On Durandus’s view, God acts mediately through the 
subject (fire) and mediately through the powers he gave the fire at the 
time of creation. On the other hand, the fire itself acts immediately and 
causes the wood to burn through its own subject and powers?^. Since 
the fire is the immediate cause on both counts it is the only true cause 
of the effect. 


The second view was what we would now call an occasionalist 
position. The Jesuits list the Islamic theologians known as the 
mutakallimun, Pierre d' Ailly (or Petrus d’Alliaco, 1350-1420/1) and 
the German nominalist Gabriel Biel (1425-1495), as proponents of this 


21 However, the distinction between God's conservation and his concurrence is 
only one of reason. 

22 Suarez, Toledo and the Coimbran commentators discuss the same points as 
Rubio and arrive at the same conclusion in the following locations: SUAREZ, M.D. 18, 
sec. 1; ToLEpo, Bk. II, ch. 3, txt. 38, q. 8; Rubio, Bk. IL, Tract. 4, q. 2; Conim., Bk. II, 
ch. 7, q. 11, a. I. I have chosen to follow the order of Rubio's presentation because it 
is both concise and lucid but I draw on other Jesuit texts when they provide additional 
insight. 

23 Rubio, Bk. II, Tract. 4, q.7, p. 287. 

24 This explanation of what Rusio means by the two types of mediation relies on 
the definitions Toledo gives in Bk. VII, Ch. 2, texts 12 & 13, q. 2, p. 195. 
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view25, On the occasionalist view God is the only true cause of all 
effects since God”s action is immediate by both power and subject. 
This follows from the fact that God is the only power and there is no 
mediating subject, given that God creates the world ex nihilo at every 
moment. There is effectively no concurrence since there is no action 
on the part of creatures for God to concur with. Durandus's view and 
the occasionalist view are diametrically opposed to one another 
representing two logical extremes. However, they have in common the 
denial of God's concurrence. 


The doctrine of concurrence is accepted by those who regard both 
God and creatures as the causes of all effects. The two views which 
allow for God's concurrence with secondary causes are characterized as 
follows by Rubio. According to the first view, God concurs with 
secondary causes by an impressed power. That is, the fire burns the 
wood when God impresses the power to burn wood on the fire. In this 
case, God acts by an immediate power, since the power arises directly 
from God, but by the mediation of another subject, namely, the fire on 
which the power is impressed?9. The impressed power was sometimes 
called an influx; thus we may refer to this view as the influx view27. 


Finally, there is the view upheld by the above-mentioned Jesuits. 
On their view, God does not concur with secondary causes by 
impressing a power on them; rather, the two causes act simultaneously 
by the same action. The action originates from God and the secondary 
cause at the same moment in time; however, the secondary cause is still 
dependent on God, because God's action is prior by nature. This 
solution preserves the immediacy of God's action on both counts: for 
God's action is not mediated by another subject since the action 
originates simultaneously from God and the secondary cause, and God 
acts by an immediate power28. The assumption shared by the Jesuits is 
that God's omnipotence is preserved only if his action in the world is 


25 Both Suarez and Rubio note that d'Ailly is not really committed to this view; 
SUAREZ M.D. 18, sec. 1, p. 37; RuBIO, Bk. II, tract. 4, q. 2, p. 259. 

26 Rusio, Bk. II, Tract. 4, q. 8, p. 292. 

77 None of the above-mentioned Jesuit texts identify the proponents of this view 
by name. 

28 Rusio, Bk. H, Tract. 4, q. 8, p. 293. 
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not mediated by created things. On this basis, they considered the 
influx view to be unsatisfactory. 


Rubio’s discussion of the various positions on God’s concurrence 
with secondary causes illustrates two important points with respect to 
Descartes’s discussion of primary and secondary causes. First, we 
should not assume that Descartes’s characterization of God’s 
conservation as a continual production automatically commits him to 
occasionalism. Rubio himself writes, «conservatio non est aliud quam 
continuata productio» — conservation is nothing other than continued 
production — and yet he is clearly opposed to occasionalism2?. The 
second point is that we must not conclude from the fact that Descartes’s 
view is at odds with Durandus’s that he must therefore be an 
occasionalist. Denying all causality on the part of created things is not 
the only alternative to affirming that they act entirely independently. 
There are a variety of intermediate positions one can take, such as those 
described by Rubio. The fact that Descartes attributes a causal role to 
secondary causes while speaking of God’s concurrence, indicates that 
he held an intermediate position similar to the ones Rubio discusses. 


It is not clear to me yet which of these two intermediate views 
Descartes is more likely to have held. However, a closer look at the 
causal roles which Jesuits like Rubio attribute to primary and secondary 
causes, reveals interesting parallels to Descartes’s view. In chapter 7 of 
The World Descartes writes the following: 


Note, in the first place, that by «nature» here I do not mean some goddess 
or any other sort of imaginary power. Rather, I am using this word to 
signify matter itself, in so far as I am considering it taken together with all 
the qualities I have attributed to it, and under the condition that God 
continues to preserve it in the same way that he created it. For it follows of 
necessity, from the mere fact that he continues thus to preserve it, that there 
must be many changes in its parts which cannot, it seems to me, properly 
be attributed to the action of God (because that action never changes), and 
which therefore I attribute to nature. The rules by which these changes 
take place I call the «laws of nature» 30, 


29 Ruro, Bk. II, Tract. 4, q. 7, p. 290. 
30 CSM, Vol. I, pp. 92-93. 
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Given that God is immutable, he always preserves matter in the same 
way. Therefore, in accordance with God’s immutability, any changes 
in matter and its motions must come from elsewhere. Descartes 
attributes these changes to nature and its regularities to the laws of 
nature, which are none other than the three laws of motion. In the 
Principles of Philosophy he specifies that God preserves the quantity of 
motion in the whole world whereas the laws of motion govern the 
specific exchanges of motion which take place amongst things. In a 
letter to Hobbes, Descartes makes a distinction between the cause of 
motion itself and the cause of the determination of motion. 


Secondly, it is not true that the efficient cause of motion is also the efficient 
cause of the determination of motion. For example, if I throw a ball against 
a wall, the wall determines the ball to come back to me, but it is not the 
cause of the motion?!, 


Descartes separates the cause which originates motion from the cause 
which determines the specific features of the motion, such as its 
direction. In The World Descartes applies this basic distinction to the 
primary and secondary causes. 


According to this rule then, it must be said that God alone is the author of 
all motions in the world in so far as they exist and insofar as they are 
rectilinear; but it is the various dispositions of matter which render them 
irregular and curved??. 


As we saw earlier, Descartes changes his formulation somewhat in the 
Principles of Philosophy. 'There he states that God is the cause of the 
existence of motion and its quantity, but the laws of nature, not matter, 
are the causes of the various motions in particular bodies. Rectilinear 
motion is no longer attributed to the first cause but to the second law of 
nature, a secondary cause. Far from undermining the basic distinction 
between the cause of motion and the cause of the determination of 
motion, this reformulation actually sharpens the distinction. God is no 
longer said to be the cause of any of the specific features of motion but 
is only the cause of the existence of motion and its total quantity. 


An analogous division of labor between the primary and secondary 
cause is found in Jesuit accounts. The first cause is said to determine 


31 Letter to Mersenne (for Hobbes) 21 Apr. 1641, CSM, Vol. III, p. 178. 
32 CSM, Vol. I, p. 97. 
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the action and effect in number, whereas the secondary cause 
determines the species of the action and effect. For example, when a 
fire burns a piece of wood, God’s concurrence ensures that there is one 
action and one resulting effect which occur at a specific time and place. 
However, the secondary cause is needed in order to specify the action 
as burning rather than some other species of action such as cooling??. 
The reason for this is that God, as a universal cause, can produce an 
action and effect of any species because he is indifferent to any 
particular species*4. Therefore, even though God, by his concurrence, 
supplies the generic action and effect and chooses when and where they 
occur, the action of the secondary cause is needed to specify the nature 
of the particular action and effect?5. 


Just as the Jesuit secondary causes like fire determine the species of 
the resulting action and effect, Descartes’s secondary causes, i.e., the 
laws of motion, determine the specific types of motion which take 
place. As was clear from the passages quoted above, Descartes 
attributes the existence of motion in the world and its total quantity to 
the universal cause. Thus God initiates all motion and preserves the 
total quantity of motion that is in the world at any moment, presumably 
by deciding when and where motion takes place. However, since 
God's action is immutable and therefore undifferentiated, the 
secondary causes are needed to determine the specific rate and 
direction of each individual motion. The secondary causes, for 
Descartes, are not individual material substances, but the three laws of 
motion. The laws of motion seem to function in an analogous manner 
to the forms which the Jesuits attributed to individual substances. Just 


33 Ruro, Bk. II, Tract. 4, q. 8, p. 297. 

34 Benito Pereira, a Jesuit who taught at the Collegio Romano at the same time as 
Toledo, states this explicitly in De communibus omnium rerum naturalium principiis 
& affectionibus, libri quindecim, qui plurimum conferunt ad eos octo libros 
Aristotelis, qui de Physico auditur inscribuntur, intelligendos, Paris, Thomas 
Brumennius, 1585, Bk. VII, Ch. 6, p. 459. 

35 Des Chene also points out that the nature of the secondary cause determines the 
species of the action and effect, e.g, heating as opposed to cooling, but he then 
suggests that God’s concurrence determines the degree of heating and perhaps also its 
duration (p. 322). This conflicts with the indifferent nature of the action of a 
universal cause. It is more likely that the specific material conditions under which the 
effect is produced determine its individual features. 
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as the forms differentiate God’s concurring action into an action and 
effect of a specific nature, Descartes’s laws of nature differentiate the 
motions God causes so that they follow set rules. 


Descartes seems to adopt the same division of labor between the 
primary and secondary causes as the Jesuits did, however, he gives a 
very different content to the concept of a secondary cause by replacing 
individual substances and their forms with the laws of nature. The 
question that arises is, can the laws of nature be considered genuine 
efficient causes? Malebranche and Hatfield would deny this. On their 
interpretation, the laws of nature are nothing more than the regularities 
found in God’s act of willing certain effects at each moment in time. 
Gabbey, Garber and Des Chene also seem to assume that the laws of 
nature are nothing more than expressions of God’s immutable will and 
focus instead on the question whether or not bodies can be genuine 
efficient causes for Descartes. As mentioned, Garber denies this on the 
basis that bodies do not have substantial forms. Des Chene denies it on 
the basis that bodies do not conform to the Scholastic definition of an 
efficient cause which is, «that from which comes the principle of the 
beginning of the motion»?6. Only Gabbey allows that bodies can be 
efficient causes in a restricted sense, i.e., from the point of view of 
physical investigation. 


I would like to shift the focus to the laws of nature. After all, 
Descartes explicitly identified them as secondary causes in his mature 
work, The Principles of Philosophy. However, in taking this claim 
seriously one is immediately faced with difficulties. How can laws, 
willed directly by God, function as secondary causes, which are after 
all a type of efficient cause? First of all, to function as secondary 
causes, the laws of nature must be distinct from God in some way, for 
if they were direct expressions of God’s will at every moment, then 
there would be no way to distinguish their efficacy from God's action 
in his capacity as primary cause. Therefore, the laws of nature must be 
distinct from God's act of will which conserves the world at every 
moment. The efficacy of the laws of nature would be distinct from 
God’s continuous conserving action if they were created in advance, 
and Descartes does invite us, in The World, to suppose that God 


36 Des CHENE, p. 336. 
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established the laws of nature when he created matter and put it in 
motion37. This would seem to give them the distinctness they need in 
order to be secondary causes rather than merely being part of the 
continuous action of the primary cause. However, one then faces the 
problem of where to locate these previously established laws of nature 
in Descartes’s ontology. 


There are several possibilities. First of all, they could exist as 
intermediaries between God and matter. But then Descartes should 
have mentioned them as a separate kind of substance, for they don’t 
conform to his definitions of matter and mind. The second possibility 
is that, since the laws of nature fulfill the same explanatory role as 
Scholastic substantial forms, they could be a type of universal 
substantial form for the whole material universe. But then they would 
constitute the nature of matter in which case they would have to be 
identical with the essence of matter. This is certainly not the case, 
because the laws of motion cannot be derived from extension alone. 
The third possibility is the most plausible one, i.e., that the laws of 
nature are neither a separate substance nor part of the essence of matter, 
but that they exist as modes of matter. On the one hand, they are 
expressions of God’s will and follow from his immutability, on the 
other hand, since God imposes his will on nature at the time of 
creation, they manifest themselves as modes of body. Thus 
ontologically the laws of nature are both in God and nature. 


Given that the laws of nature are direct results of God’s nature 
(specifically his immutability), how can they have a causality that is 
distinct from God’s efficacy as the primary cause? At this point, it is 
helpful to draw on another Scholastic distinction, namely, that between 
potentia Dei absoluta, God’s absolute power, and potentia Dei 
ordinata, God’s ordained or ordinary power. According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his followers, (amongst whom number the Jesuits) God 
exercises his absolute power only when he creates the world and when 
he effects miracles, in other words, in these cases, he acts freely and is 
not bound by any natural order. However, once God has created this 
world, he is bound by the natural laws which he established and thus in 


37 CSM, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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all other cases he acts by his ordained or ordinary power38. Therefore, 
even though the laws of nature are dependent on God's will for their 
existence, God gives them a definite content when he first establishes 
them. Once established, God binds his will to this content as if it had 
an independent existence. In this sense, the laws of nature are like 
individual substances. Substances are also dependent on God for their 
being, but they nevertheless have a distinct nature by which they 
determine God’s concurring action. Therefore, the laws of nature can 
be said to fulfill a distinct causal role in the same sense that created 
substances possess a distinct causality according to their specific 
natures. 


The final question is, even if we grant that the laws of nature have a 
distinct function, how can one describe the role they play as a form of 
efficient causation? After all, they are not substances possessing 
powers to initiate action, nor is their action really distinct from God's 
action, At this point it is important to remember the versatility with 
which the Scholastics employed concepts. The term «efficient cause» 
does not designate one fixed type of thing. Aristotelian causal analyses 
are very contextual and the same term may designate different types of 
things in different contexts. Suarez emphasizes this by pointing out 
that if one takes Aristotle’s definition of an efficient cause absolutely 
then it only applies to the primary cause for only God can be the first 
principle of all motion and rest. To avoid this result Suarez suggests 
that the definition be taken to mean «the first principle within a given 
genus of causing»??. For example, in an inquiry about proximate 
causes (i.e., a physical investigation) the secondary cause, such as the 
fire, would be the cause of the observed effect, such as the burning of 
wood. In this context, the remote cause, God, would not be considered 
the efficient cause. Therefore, Des Chene claim that Descartes’s 
secondary causes cannot be efficient causes because they are not the 
ultimate sources of motion turns out to be unfounded. The fact that 
they are first principles within the genus of proximate causes (which 
are the causes sought in the context of physical investigations) is 


38 M. Osler argues that Descartes’s view is closer to St. Thomas’ than to the 
opposing voluntarist view in her book Divine Will and the Mechanical Philosophy, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1994, chs. 1, 5, 6. 

39 Suarez, M. D. 17, pp. 7-8. 
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sufficient to make Descartes’s secondary causes count as efficient 
causes. 


In conclusion, it is likely that Descartes was relying on this flexible 
use of the concept of an efficient cause when he designated the laws of 
nature as secondary causes. The causal role he attributes to the laws of 
nature is entirely compatible with the role the Jesuits attributed to their 
secondary causes. The laws of nature perform the same function that 
individual substances and their forms fulfilled in the Aristotelian 
universe, i.e., while being entirely dependent on God for their being, 
they have a distinct nature by which they specify God’s generic action 
in predictible ways. 
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SUBSTANCE AND SOUL: THE LATE MEDIEVAL ORIGINS 
OF EARLY MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


One of the most interesting developments in the later Middle Ages is 
the gradual disappearance of the Aristotelian conception of substance 
from the radar screens of natural philosophy, both as a definitive 
component in general theories about the structure of the natural world, 
as well as in the particular models philosophers used to explain its 
workings. My aim here is to provide a localized illustration of this 
phenomenon by tracing the evolution of the practice of medieval 
psychology from demonstrating the soul’s real nature on the basis of its 
evident operations, to simply explaining the disparate functions of 
those operations themselves — a project in which the question of the 
real nature of the soul became progressively more bracketed. I argue 
that this occurred because of a breakdown in the paradigm of 
Aristotelian demonstrative science in the mid-fourteenth century, and 
its replacement with more inductivist models of human knowing. In 
psychology, this led to the dialectical separation of natural philosophy 
from more properly «theological» concerns, and, in turn, to a new 
division of scholarly labor in which the operations of the soul were 
treated in the Faculty of Arts, and its essence or real nature in the 
Faculty of Theology. 


When the substance of the soul re-emerged in a secular context in 
Descartes’s writings some three centuries later, these distinctions are 
blurred — and at considerable cost to the enterprise of philosophical 
psychology — by the attempt to bring empirical knowledge about the 
soul into line with an all-encompassing, foundationalist epistemology. 
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1. Thomas Aquinas 


Aquinas considers the subject matter of psychology in the first two 
lectiones of his Commentary on De anima, noting that there is a 
«problem in the science of the soul regarding the soul’s substance and 
essence [quod quid est animae]»!. The problem is that the soul is 
imperceptible in itself. Aristotle provides at least the beginnings of a 
solution in his Book I remark that «although in most cases the soul is 
not affected nor does it act apart from the body, e.g. in being angry, 
being confident, wanting, and perceiving in general», the human soul’s 
act of thinking might be an exception to this rule. He then offers a 
speculative aside: «If then there is any of the functions or affections of 
the souls which is peculiar to it, it will be possible for it to be separated 
from the body». In his comment on this passage, Aquinas says that 
Aristotle «clears up» this problem with his observation in Book III of 
De anima that although the act of thinking always has a body as its 
object, it does not, from the point of view of its subject, work through 
a body, since corporeal organs are not required for the act of thinking 
(Sent. De an., 1.2, p. 9, ll. 46-47). Then, in a clear departure from the 
text of De anima I, Aquinas comments that Aristotle's insight makes it 
possible for us to reach two conclusions about what the soul is in itself, 
i.e., about the very substance of the soul: 


Two things follow from this [distinction]. One is that understanding 
[intelligere] is the proper operation of the soul, and that it needs a body as 
an object only ... whereas vision and other operations and dispositions 
[passiones] do not belong to the soul alone but to the composite 
[coniunctum] [of soul and body]. The other is that that which has an 
operation per se also has being and subsistence per se ... And so the 


1 Sr. Tomas AQUINAS, Opera Omnia, Tomus XLV, 1: Sentencia Libri De Anima. 
Roma, Commissio Leonina, 1984, Lib. I, Lect. 2, p. 9, ll. 2-4. All further references to 
this work will be given in the text of the essay. Unless otherwise noted, all 
translations in this study are my own. 

2 ARISTOTLE, De an. I. 1. 403a5-11. Aristotle’s «De Anima», Books II and I, 
With Certain Passages from Book I [of which this is one], Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by D.W. HamLYN (Clarendon Aristotle Series). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1968, pp. 3-4. All further references to this work will be given in 
the text of the essay. 

3 Cf. ARISTOTLE, De an. 111.4.429a18-28; 111.7.431a14-16. 
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intellect is a subsistent form, [whereas] the other powers are forms in 
matter. And the difficulty in this sort of question comes to this: that all 
dispositions belonging to the soul seem at first sight to belong to the 
composite [of soul and body]. (Sent. De an., 1.2, p. 10, 11. 69-81; cf. ibid., 
1.1, p. 6, ll. 137-139) 


The second principle Aquinas is inspired by Aristotle to assert here — 
that every per se act stems from something that subsists per se — 
means that psychology is in a position to offer definitive 
characterizations of its subject, since we can use the principle to reach 
definitive conclusions about the nature of the soul by reasoning from its 
independent activities. In the case of human beings, the per se 
subsistence of the human soul is grounded in the evident per se 
operation of its most paradigmatic act, viz., understanding or thinking?, 


Aristotle also observes at the beginning of De anima that «in every 
respect and in every way [the nature and essence of the soul] is the 


4 What distinguishes psychology from metaphysics on the one hand and biology 
on the other is only the degree to which their proper subjects are concerned with 
matter. As Aquinas remarks in the Prologue to his Commentary on De sensu 
(St. THomas Aquinas, Opera Omnia, Tomus XLV, 2: Sentencia Super Libri De Sensu 
et Sensato. Roma, Commissio Leonina, 1984, Proemium, pp. 4-5, ll. 40-54): «... in 
the first place, [Aristotle] examined the soul in itself, [considered] as a certain 
abstraction; second, he makes a study of the things which are souls, in keeping with a 
certain contraction or application to the body, but in general; third, he makes a study 
by applying all of this to particular species of animals and plants, by determining 
what is proper to each species. The first study, then, is contained in De anima; the 
third study is contained in the books he has written about animals and plants [i.e., in 
Historia animalium, De partibus animalium, De plantis, etc.]; but the middle study is 
contained in the books he has written about certain things which pertain in common 
either to all animals, or to several kinds of animals, or even to all living things. My 
present aim is [to comment upon] the latter books [i.e., De sensu and De memoria]». 
Cf. also ibid., p. 5, ll. 68-79: «... the intellect is not the act of any part of the body, as 
is proved in De anima UL. That it why it cannot be studied by means of [its] 
contraction [concretio] or application to the body, or in relation to any corporeal 
organ. For its greatest contraction is in the [human] soul, whereas its highest 
abstraction is in separated substances. Thus, other than De anima, Aristotle did not 
write a book on the intellect and intelligibles (or, if he had, it would not have 
pertained to natural science, but more to metaphysics, whose province it is to study 
separated substances)». 
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most difficult of things to attain any conviction about» (De an. 
1.1.402a10). The passages which follow indicate that he is worried 
about the lack of methodological convergence among those who 
inquire about the soul, be they natural philosophers or dialecticians 
(see, e.g., De an. 1.1.403a29 ff.). But Aquinas understands Aristotle’s 
concern more objectively as the difficulty of knowing either «the 
substance of the soul», or «the accidents and dispositions proper to it» 
(Sent. De an. 1.1, p. 6, Il. 145-147), a comment which suggests that 
Aquinas is already thinking about the imperceptibility problem, not 
about the more abstract question of which of the various modes of 
inquiry is best suited to psychology. This is confirmed by his 
subsequent remark that psychology is properly concerned with the 
second difficulty because in accidents and dispositions proper to the 
soul we will find the elements of a definition that will «make known 
the essence of the thing [notificat essentiam reil» (Sent. De an., Ll, 
p. 6, IL. 161-163). So the standard Aristotelian assumption that 
definition is «the starting-point [principium] in the demonstration of 
things» (Sent. De an., 1.2, p. 12, 11. 246-247), is qualified by Aquinas’s 
insistence that the psychologist also attend to «the necessary 
contribution to [such a] definition [that comes] from [knowing] the 
accidents of the soul» (Sent. De an., 1.1, p. 6, 1l. 168-171). Such 
accidents are relevant because: 


.. a definition must reveal not only the essential principles [principia 
essentialia] [of a thing], but also its accidental [qualities]. For if the 
essential principles could be revealed and correctly defined, a definition 
would not need accidents. But because the essential principles of things are 
not known to us, we are forced to use accidental differences as indicative 
of what is essential [utamur differentiis accidentalibus in designatione 
essentialium] ... (Sent. De an., 1.1, p. 7, 11. 250-261) 


Thus, although the real nature of the soul 1s hidden from us, Aquinas 
believes that we can still come to know it via its effects or «accidental 
differences». And the special difficulty of psychology is resolved once 
we understand the symbiotic relationship between inquiry into the 
soul's essence, which is known through its accidents, and inquiry into 
the souls's operations, which become easier to grasp if we first have 
some knowledge of the essence that is their organizing principle. 
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2. John Buridan: The Early Years 


In his early writings on De anima, Buridan takes basically the same 
position as Aquinas on the status of psychology as a science. That is, 
he sees psychology as an inquiry into the soul’s essence, which is 
revealed in its external operations. What sorts of definition are possible 
in the science of psychology? Buridan answers this question by 
drawing an epistemico-semantic distinction between the two definitions 
of the soul Aristotle gives in De anima II: the first, in Chapter 1, which 
states that «the soul must, then, be a substance [ousia] qua form [eidos] 
of a natural body which has life potentially» (De an. 11.1.412a19-20); 
and the second, in Chapter 2, according to which «the soul is in the 
primary way [protos] that by means of which we live, perceive, and 
think» (De an. 11.2.414a12). Aristotle’s second definition Buridan 
takes to express the nominal definition (quid nominis) of the soul? not 
the real definition. Only the first definition, he says, «explicitly 
indicates the essence of the soul» (ODA; 11.3: p. 242, ll. 83-84), and 
this is because: 


. in that definition the quidditative predicates of the soul itself are 
expressed in the way in which quidditative predicates are attributed to the 
soul, for it is said that the soul is the act of a substance. Then as well, the 
material or subjective cause of the soul is explicated in the above definition 
in the fact that it is said of a body having organs. Next, the final cause [is 
explicated] in the fact that it is said with respect to what potentially has 
life, if by «life» we understand vital operations [operationes vitales], for 
vital operations are in a certain way said to be the ends of living, working 
bodies [dicuntur fines quodammodo corporum operantium viventium]. 
(Buridan, QDA IL.3: 243, 11. 90-97) 


Later in the same Question, Buridan addresses the objection that the 
absolute and non-connotative function of the term «soul [anima]» in its 
real definition makes that definition irrelevant to the science of 


5 Since, as he says, «that whole expression (oratio) and the term «soul» are 
equivalent in signification». For the text, see B. PATAR, Le Traité de l'àme de Jean 
Buridan [De prima lectura], (Philosophes Médiévaux, Tome XXIX). Louvain-La- 
Neuve, Éditions de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1991, QDA], Book Il, 
Question 3, p. 242, 11. 77-78 [Hereafter Buridan, ODA 1, by Book, Question, page, and 
line number]. 
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psychology, which trades in concepts relating the external operations 
of the soul to its imperceptible subject. Here, he replies: 


... It must be noted that the natural philosopher considers what he considers 
as ordered to and in relation to motions and natural operations [in ordine et 
in habitudine ad motus et operationes naturales]. The metaphysician, 
however, does not proceed in this way. And that is why it is the practice of 
the natural philosopher to define using terms by the mediation of which a 
relation [habitudo] of this kind is designated. But these are relative terms 
[termini respectivi], and so the natural [philosopher] certainly defines 
absolute terms by means of relative terms. And when it is said [by the 
objector that] «an absolute term must not be defined by a relative term», 
this is conceded with respect to an [un]mediated and purely quidditative 
definition. Nevertheless, [an absolute term] can be defined by relative 
terms in a natural definition which is not a purely quidditative definition, 
but a causal definition [sed est definitio causalis]. (Buridan, QDA} IL.3: 
246, 11. 89-99) 


Now one might think that this is not a very good reply to the objector, 
since in the absence of an account of how the soul's operations are 
really ordered to its subject, there will be no connection at all between 
the real definition of the soul and its various nominal and/or causal 
definitions — a possibility which undermines psychology”s claim to be a 
true science. But Buridan, of course, does have such an account, and it 
is based on the same epistemological assumption made by Aquinas$, 
viz., that we can come to know what a thing is by knowing its 
attributes: 


Second conclusion: from the cognition of certain accidents, the 
determinate cognition of substance follows. This is obvious, because if one 
were to compare lead and tin [first] on the basis of their common accidents 
and then on the basis of their proper accidents, although one could not 
cognize which is lead and which tin by means of their common accidents, 
this could be cognized by means of their proper accidents. (Buridan, 
QDA] 1.5: 206, Il. 44-49) 


He adds a third conclusion: 


Third conclusion, which follows as a corollary of [the second]: the 
statement that accidents lead to the cognition of substances must be 
understood [as true] of proper accidents most of all. For this reason, from 


6 Cf. also ARISTOTLE, De an. I. 1. 402b22. 
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the cognition of proper accidents of a substance, we arrive at a 
determinate and definitive cognition of the substance itself [devenimus in 
cognitionem determinatam et definitivam ipsius substantiae]. (ibid.: 206, 
11. 50-54) (emphasis mine) 


The mechanism of inference here is the intellect, a power greater and 
nobler than any sensitive power. For this reason, Buridan says, the 
intellect «can elicit, from concepts [intentiones] of accidents that fall 
under the imagination, concepts of substances that do not fall under the 
imagination» (ibid.: 206-207, ll. 65-67). This enables Buridan to 
connect the external phenomena mentioned in nominal definitions of 
the soul with the soul’s real nature. No questions are ever raised about 
this in the first version of Buridan’s Quaestiones on De anima. So 
great, in fact, is his early confidence in the methodology of psychology 
that he remarks at one point that «there is no difficulty concerning the 
principles of this science [i.e., of psychology], [a fact which] is 
obvious, because the principles of this science are grasped by 
experience, and it is easy for us to know them by experience [habentur 
per experientiam, et facile est nobis ea experiri|» (Buridan, ODA] 1.3: 


186, 11. 12-14; cf. ibid.: 188, 11. 76-78). 


3. John Buridan: The Twilight Years 


In the decades between the composition of the first and third (and 
final) versions of the Quaestiones on De anima, however, something 
goes terribly wrong (or right, if you share my view of the matter)”. For 


7 Although Book I of the final version of this work remains unedited, we do have 
working editions of Books II and III based on approximately half of the twenty 
known manuscripts (P.G. SoBoL, John Buridan on the Soul and Sensation: An Edition 
of Book Il of His Commentary on the Soul, with an Introduction and a Translation of 
Question 18 on Sensible Species. Ph.D. Dissertation, Indiana University, 1984; 
J.A. ZurKo, John Buridan’s Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of 
Book III of the Third Redaction of his «Questions on Aristotle's De anima», with 
Commentary, and Critical and Interpretative Essays. Ph.D Dissertation: Cornell 
University, 1989). There is also an unpublished typescript by Jack Zupko of Book I 
based on the text of Vaticanus Lat. 2164, ff. 122r-234r (Book L is on 122r-129v), with 
corrections from six other main witnesses: Firenze BN Centrale Conv. Soppr. 
C.4.263, ff. 1-68; ibid. Conv. Soppr. A.5.1365, ff. 229r-267v; Roma B Angelica 592, 
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in the final version of this work, Buridan is not at all inclined to say, 
with Aquinas and that earlier time-slice of himself, that the science of 
psychology gives us a window on the inherent nature of the soul. A 
chasm has now opened up between metaphysics and natural 
philosophy. Thus, although psychological inquiry proceeds on the 
assumption of a certain nominal definition of the soul, its real 
definition belongs to metaphysics, not psychology’: 


… in this science [of the soul], a nominal definition [quid nominis] of the 
soul is presupposed. Nor, as it happens, do we investigate the [real] 
definition of the soul here — except by means of a superior habit, viz., 
metaphysics. For the definitions of each being in act and power, [which 
are] permitted [by Aristotle] in the second book [of De anima, chs. 1-2] in 
order to investigate the definition of the soul, concern metaphysics, to 
which it belongs to establish the principles of the other sciences. (Buridan, 
QDA4 1.1: 123ra-rb) 


Then, in language eerily similar to that used by 20th-century logical 
empiricists, Buridan excludes from the domain of psychology such 
«metaphysical» questions as «whether the human soul understands 
after death, separated from the body» (Buridan, QDA3 L1: 122ra)° — a 


ff. 113r-187v; Roma B Angelica 592, ff. 113r-187v; ibid. 593, ff. 93r-148r; Vat. Reg. 
Lat. 1959, ff. 1r-69v; Wien NB 5454, ff. 1r-59v. 

All further references to the third and final version of Buridan's «Questions on 
Aristotle’s De anima» will be to Sopot 1984, ZupKo 1989, and the Vat. Lat. 2164 text 
of Book I, with the abbeviation, «Buridan, QDA3», followed by the Book and 
Question number, and either the page and line or folio numbers, as appropriate. 

8 The most Buridan will concede in QDA3 1L3 is that the role of causal definitions 
is to help circumscribe genus and difference in real definitions. But circumscribing 
definitions that already exist and belong to another discipline is quite a different 
matter than using those same definitions in psychology itself. The link between 
psychology and metaphysics has been decisively broken, placing psychology along 
with other empirical sciences in playing a merely contingent and ancillary role in the 
formation and determination of the master science, i.e., metaphysics. 

9 This remark is actually made in an opposing argument at the beginning of QDA4 
I. 1, but Buridan does not disagree with it in his reply. In fact, he makes the same 
claim himself in Book III: «But how we sense, understand, or remember after death 
and without a body, is not considered [something] this Faculty [i.e., the Faculty of 
Arts] determines» (Buridan, QDA3 III. 15: 173, 11. 327-329). Also on the non est 
disputandum list are such «theological» questions as, «Was Christ a human being 
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question he answers (in the affirmative) without missing a beat in the 
first version of this work!9, and to which Aquinas, of course, devotes 
the whole of Question 15 in his own Quaestiones de Anima. 


The later Buridan does concede that «it is possible to study the soul 
in itself, by studying dispositions and attributes proper to [the soul] 
understood in itself [passiones et praedicata sibi convenientia 
secundum se], and not to the entire body» (Buridan, QDA3 I.1: 122vb), 
but from these «dispositions and attributes» we are entitled to conclude 
only that the soul possesses certain functions: that it is the act and 
principle of the body, as well as that it is the subject of different powers 
in view of its manifold operations!!. In contrast with Aquinas and the 


during the three days in which his body was in the sepulchre without a soul, and his 
soul was amongst the dead [in inferno] without a body?» (Buridan, QDA34 III. 6: 53, 
11. 172-175). 

10 Buridan remarks, «... the intellective soul understands after death, but in a 
different way than when it is conjoined to the body. For when it is conjoined to the 
body, it understands by the mediation of sensory powers, but when separated from the 
body, it understands without these». (Buridan, QDA IM. 6: 37, 11. 1-5). It should be 
added, however, that Buridan is sometimes ambiguous about the semantic import of 
the conclusions of psychology for metaphysics: «... although there is a natural science 
concerning the intellect, the many metaphysical conclusions [regarding the intellect] 
still correspond to each other [inter se respondentur], «viz.,» that the intellect is the 
same thing [i.e., one] in number, [and] likewise that the intellect is distinct from 
sense. But [the intellect] is not denominated from such concepts [de talibus 
conceptibus non denominatur], because they are less principal in relation to [the 
science of the soul than the concepts] of other things, etc». (Buridan, QDA III. 1: 
403, Il. 22-27). The latter concepts presumably concern the operations of the soul, 
which are proper to psychology as a branch of physics. 

11 For the later Buridan, that the primary aim of psychology is to study 
«dispositions and attributes proper to [the soul] in itself [passiones et praedicata sibi 
convenientia secundum sel» follows from his semantic conception of animate 
qualities as predicates belonging to the soul which is likewise conceived as the 
subject in a proposition. Thus, he holds that «... it is not the soul [itself], but the term 
«soul» [which] is the proper [and] adequate subject of this science [of psychology], 
because it properly [appropriate] supposits for animals. And if it is asked where that 
term is, I say that it is in my mind as far as my knowledge [scientia] is concerned, and 
in your mind as far as your knowledge is concerned» (Buridan, QDA4 L1: 123rb). 

Interestingly enough, the earlier Buridan insists that the proper and adequate 
subject of the science of psychology is simply the soul itself — «the science of this 
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early Buridan, who want to attribute more robust qualities, such as per 
se subsistence, to the human soul, the later Buridan does not think that 
psychology is in a position to reveal anything about the nature or 
«simple concept» of the soul (Buridan, QDA3 1.1: 123ra). Rather, the 
psychologist's job is to explain how animate qualities are rooted in the 
soul as their proper subject: 


Note that the natural scientist [naturalis] does not study substances 
according to their absolutely quidditative natures, but only the 
metaphysician. For the natural philosopher [physicus] only studies 
substances in relation to their movements and operations. And since 
natural forms require for their operations determinate matter made suitable 
[for them] by qualitative or quantitative dispositions, it must be that natural 
forms are defined by their proper matter. Therefore, it must be that in a 
definition [proper to] natural science, the soul is defined by means of a 
physical, organic body. (Buridan, QDA4 11.3: 34; see also QDA3 I.1: 123ra; 
QDA3 11.1: 39) 


What has happened here? What accounts for the radical change in 
Buridan's views about the capacity of psychology to define its proper 
subject? What happened, I believe, was Nicholas of Autrecourt, and 
the radical change reflects Buridan's response to Nicholas's skeptical 
attack on the Aristotelian paradigm of demonstrative knowledge. If 
Edmund Gettier's 1963 challenge to the justified true belief account of 
empirical knowledge was, as it has been described, «the 
epistemological shot heard round the world»!?, then Autrecourt's 
insistence that all knowledge claims be reducible to the principle of 
non-contradiction was the epistemological shot heard round the 
fourteenth-century. I have examined the particulars of Buridan's 


book (i.e., De anima) is about the soul itself, [conceived] as [its] primary and 
adequate subject [ut de subiecto primo et adaequato» (Buridan, ODA; I.1: 168, 11. 1- 
2) — rather than anything semantically mediated by concepts or conventional 
language. As examples of the latter, he lists (1) a conclusion; (1) a thing signified by 
a conclusion; (3) the subject of a conclusion; or (4) a thing signified by a term 
belonging to that conclusion (ibid.: 11. 80-87) — although (1)-(4) could, of course, be 
the subjects of psychology in a secondary or derivative sense. 

12 g, GETTIER, «Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?», in Analysis, 23.6 (1963), 
pp. 121-123. 
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response to Autrecourt elsewhere, and so will not go into that here!3, 
What we see in Buridan’s psychology is a complete about-face in his 
treatment of the question of whether the cognition of accidents can lead 
to a cognition of their substance. As we saw above, the early Buridan 
follows Aquinas’s lead, but we hear a different tune in the final version 
of his Quaestiones on De anima — a work which internal evidence 
suggests was written very late in Buridan’s career, and certainly after 
the 1347 condemnation of John of Mirecourt!^. First, we find a new 
diagnosis of the difficulty of psychology as a science. Whereas the 
earlier Buridan simply gainsays the notion that the principles of such 
empirical sciences are difficult to acquire (for what could be easier than 
an inquiry based on our own experience?), the later Buridan delivers a 
more sober assessment of the problem. Now we find seven arguments 
on the negative side of the question, including a new one (the fifth), 
which mentions the standard of certainty defended by Autrecourt: 


Again, substance is not cognized through accident by direct representation, 
because accident and substance are exceedingly different. Nor is it obvious 
[that this happens] discursively, because there can be no evident 
consequence from the existence of one thing to the existence of another 
{distinct from it], since this cannot be reduced to the first principle, which 
is founded on contradiction. For there can never be a contradiction [in the 
fact that] one thing exists and another thing [distinct from it] does not, 
since a contradiction must involve the affirmation and negation of the same 
[predicate] as regards the same [subject]. (Buridan, QDA3 1.6: 128va) 


There are two strategies open to the defender of psychology as a natural 
science who takes Autrecourt’s objections seriously. The first is to 
show that his criterion of certainty can be satisfied because the soul’s 
accidents are not distinct from its substance, from which it follows that 
it would indeed be a contradiction to attribute to the soul a power it 
does not really have. Alternatively, one could concede that the soul’s 
accidents are distinct from its substance, but reject Autrecourt’s 
criterion by arguing that they are not so different as to rule out the 
possibility of drawing reliable inferences from one to the other, 


13 J. Zurko, «Buridan and Skepticism», in Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
31.2 (April 1993), pp. 191-221. 
14 For discussion, see Zurko 1989, pp. xxi-xxiii. 
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although the certainty of those inferences does not meet the highest 
epistemic standards demanded by the principle of non-contradiction. 


The later Buridan opts for the second strategy. He begins by 
interpreting Aristotle’s remark that knowing the accidents of a thing 
contributes to knowing its essence much less literally than Aquinas, or 
his earlier self, suggesting that the intellect has the power to elicit only 
a «concept [intentio]» of a substance (not the essence of substance) 
from «the concepts of accidents falling under the imagination [sub 
imaginatione cadentium]» (Buridan, QDA3 1.6: 129ra-rb). Second, he 
supposes that even if substance is at first apprehended confusedly, «the 
intellect naturally has the power to abstract from that confusion a 
proper and distinct concept» (not a determinate and definitive concept) 
(ibid.: 129rb). Third, Buridan invokes the principle that effects seem to 
resemble their causes, arguing that since substance and accident are 
related to each other as cause and effect, it is possible to cognize a 
substance through its accidents: 


... the agreement [convenientia] between accidents and substances is 
considerable, for heat is very agreeable, and natural, to fire. But when it is 
said that substance and accident differ from the first, this is conceded in 
relation to the modes of predicating according to which the categories are 
distinguished. And even if they are far apart in degree of being and 
perfection, different accidents properly [bene] generate likenesses and 
representations of different substances insofar as they are natural 
dispositions of them [naturales dispositiones earum]. (Buridan, QDA4 L6: 
129vb) 


Now it is logically possible, of course, for a given instance of heat to 
bear no real resemblance to the fire in which it inheres, but at least as 
far as our epistemic situation in this life is concerned, there is simply no 
evidence to support such a belief!^. As Buridan remarks, 


.. it can be said that by means of a direct representation, a substance 
represents itself to sense confusedly [confuse] with accidents, and, by the 
assistance of sense, to the intellect, which can then abstract from it in the 
way stated. I also say that we can know one from the other discursively. 
And that argument [i.e., Autrecourt's] makes a false assumption, viz., that 
nothing is evident unless it is stated or proved by the first principle ... And 
what [that argument] says about an affirmative syllogism also makes a false 


15 See Zurko 1993. 
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assumption, viz., that one can proceed [to a conclusion] only by 
demonstrations from categorical premisses. (Buridan, QDA4 16: 129va) 


Buridan’s reply to Autrecourt’s argument is thus to point out that no 
rational person would accept logical certainty as the criterion for 
empirical knowledge!6. 


4. Peter d’ Ailly 


Peter d'Ailly (1350-1420) begins his Tractatus De Anima with a 
brief editorial on the history of attempts to define the soul in 
philosophy: 


Philosophers have foolishly imagined [somniantes] themselves to have 
sensed the shadowy essence [quidditas] of the soul from different and 
opposite things — all of which would take a long time to discuss. But 
because Aristotle, preeminent among them, has defined the soul in a more 
readily believable way [probabilius], saying that it is «the first substantial 
act of a physical, organic body, having life potentially» [De an. 
11.1.412a22], we will proceed with an explanation of this definition. (Peter 
d'Ailly, TDA, cap. 1, prima pars, p. 5) 


This is hardly a ringing endorsement of natural philosophy. And 
d'Ailly's faint praise of Aristotle is hardly anomalous, but quite in 
keeping with what he says about the Philosopher elsewhere in his 
writings — including this passage from his Sentences commentary!$, 


16 For further discussion of this topic in Aquinas, Buridan, and Nicole Oresme, 
see my «What Is the Science of the Soul?: A Case Study in the Evolution of Late 
Medieval Natural Philosophy», in Synthese 110 (February 1997), pp. 297-334. 

17 O. PLUTA, Die philosophische Psychologie des Peter von Ailly: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des spdten Mittelalters, (Bochumer Studien zur 
Philosophie, 6). Amsterdam, B.R. Grüner, 1987, p. 5 [hereafter PETER D' ALLY, TDA, 
by Chapter, Part, and page number]. 

18 L.A. KENNEDY, Peter of Ailly and the Harvest of Fourteenth-Century 
Philosophy. Lewiston, The Edwin Mellen Press, 1986 [selected passages from 
d'Ailly's Sentences commentary; hereafter PETER D' AILLY, Sent., by Book, Article, 
and page number]. 
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which bears an uncanny resemblance to a well-known passage from 
Nicholas of Autrecourt!9: 


.. in the philosophy or teachings of Aristotle, there are no, or very few, 

evidently demonstrative arguments ... It follows that the philosophy or 
teachings of Aristotle should be called «opinion» rather than «knowledge» 
[magis debet dici opinio quam scientia]. And so those who hold too 
tenaciously to the authority of Aristotle are exceedingly reprehensible ... 
(Peter d' Ailly, Sent. I, a.3, p. 34) 


From this [assumption, viz., that certainty accrues only to what is «evident 
by the first principle»] it follows — whether you like it or not, and let them 
not impute it to me, but to the force of the argument! — that Aristotle in his 
entire natural philosophy and metaphysics possessed such certitude of 
scarcely two conclusions, and perhaps not even of one. (Nicholas of 
Autrecourt, Second Letter to Bernard [of Arezzo], 824) 


Since there are no demonstrative arguments from the soul's operations 
to its essence, the science of psychology must be based upon nominal, 
not real, definitions. D'Ailly's conclusion here is almost identical to 
the later Buridan’s20: 


So then, [Aristotle's] definition [of the soul] 1s not absolutely quidditative, 
since it does not pertain to physics to give such definitions, but [only] to 
metaphysics, to which it belongs to consider the quidditative natures of 
things, which the natural scientist considers in relation to their motions and 
operations. (d'Ailly, TDA, cap. 1, prima pars, p. 5; cf. Buridan, ODA3 1I.3, 
pp. 34-39) 


However, despite the inability of natural philosophy to reach the 
«shadowy essence» of the soul, d' Ailly proceeds to argue that 


… there is a natural definition indicating explicitly and convertibly not only 
what is a soul [quid est anima], but also [1] that to which it belongs [cuius 


19 L.M. pe Ruk, Nicholas of Autrecourt: His Correspondence with Master Giles 
and Bernard of Arezzo. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1994, pp. 72-73 (tr. DE RIK). 

20 D'Ailly's TDA editor, Olaf Pluta, actually remarks that Ailly «has copied 
[exscripsit] here from a Question of John Buridan», citing Book II, Question 4 of the 
1489 printed edition of Buridan's QDA edited by George Lokert. But even setting 
aside concerns about the authenticity of the latter, d'Ailly in no sense «copies» 
Buridan's words from either the Lokert edition or the corresponding Question of the 
undoubtedly authentic QDA3 (reference given in quotation below). The doctrine is 
the same, but it is expressed in different words. 
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est], since it belongs to a physical, organic body, and [2] that for the sake of 
which it exists [propter quid est], because [it exists] for the sake of life or 
for the sake of exercising vital operations. Thus, when Aristotle explains 
the aforesaid definition through another more known [than it], he says that 
«the soul is that by which we live» [De an. 11.2.414a5]., i.e., that by which 
something lives, understanding [the verb] «to live (vivere]» as extended to 
all vital operations — to nutrition, sensation, intellection, or to any other 
vital motion. For those things which have souls [animata] only appear to 
differ from those which do not in [the fact that] they perform some vital 
activity. (d'Ailly, TDA, cap. 1, prima pars, pp. 5-6; cf. Buridan, QDA4 11.3, 
pp. 34-39) 


Thus, the proper starting-point for psychology is a contextual definition 
of the soul much like the one Aristotle gives at De an. 11.2.413a21 ff., 
which, d'Ailly says, «inductively» distinguishes souls from non-souls 
in terms of their evident operations. Again, this is exactly the route 
Buridan recommends against Autrecourt. 


But even so, is it possible to have any certain knowledge about the 
soul — setting aside the conclusions of psychology, which are evident 
only on the twofold assumption that its definitional starting-points are 
true, and that it reaches its conclusions by inferences free from errors of 
perception and reasoning? D’Ailly departs from Buridan on this 
question, and herein lies the connection with early modern philosophy. 
D'Ailly thinks that we can have knowledge about the soul which would 
meet even Autrecourt’s outrageously high standard of certainty, but his 
argument for this is found in his Sentences commentary, not in his 
Treatise on the Soul: 


.. it is possible for the wayfarer to have absolutely evident [knowledge] 
concerning many contingent truths ... for example, that he exists, that he 
cognizes, etc. [quod ipse est, quod ipse cognoscit, etc.]. This is proved by 
Augustine in De Trinitate XV, Chapter 12 (d’ Ailly, Sent. I, a.1, p. 12) 


... Some human knowledge concerning some contingent truths is infallible, 
such as that by which I know myself to exist, to live [puta notitia qua scio 
me esse, vivere]. This is obvious because this knowledge cannot exist and 
yet things be otherwise than what it signifies [Patet quia non potest esse 
notitia et quod aliter sit quam significat] ... (d' Ailly, Sent. I, a.1: p. 12) 
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The Augustine passage to which d’ Ailly refers is the famous argument 
often regarded as the inspiration for Descartes’s cogito?!: 


The knowledge by which we know that we live is the most inward of all 
knowledge, of which even the Academic [skeptic] cannot insinuate. 
Perhaps you are asleep, and do not know it, and you see things in your 
sleep. For who does not know that what people see in dreams is precisely 
like what they see when awake? But he who is certain of the knowledge of 
his own life does not therein say, «I know I am awake» but «I know I am 
alive»; therefore, whether he be asleep or awake, he is alive. Nor can he be 
deceived in that knowledge by dreams, since it belongs to a living man 
both to sleep and to see in sleep. Nor can the Academics again say, in 
confutation of this knowledge, «Perhaps you are mad, and do not know it»: 
for what madmen see is precisely like what they also see who are sane; but 
he who is mad is alive. Nor does he answer the skeptic by saying «I know 
Iam not mad» but «I know I am alive». Therefore he who says he knows 
he is alive, can neither be deceived nor lie. Let a thousand kinds of 
deceitful objects of sight be presented to him who says «I know I am 
alive»; yet he will fear none of them, for he who is deceived yet is alive. 
(Augustine, De Trinitate XV.12.21; cf. De Trinitate X.10.16; City of God 
X1.26; De libero arbitrio 1.3.7) 


It is significant that d'Ailly regards theology rather than natural 
philosophy as the proper place for arguments about the real nature of 
the soul — a strategy very much in keeping with the later Buridan, who 
might have appealed to such arguments himself had he gone on to 
study theology and written a Sentences commentary, rather than 
remaining a career Arts Master. But d'Ailly did go on, and it is in his 
work, written only a generation after Buridan, that we find the 
separation of psychology from metaphysics complete. This gave rise to 
new problems, of course, not the least of which was to find new ways 
of establishing the science of the soul, given that (1) Autrecourt had 
broken the epistemic connection between external phenomena and the 
natures which supposedly give rise to them; and (2) the reliabilist 
epistemology Buridan developed to solve this problem had no 
application outside natural philosophy22. Thus, it is unsurprising to 
find d'Ailly reaching back a millenium, to a well-known argument 


21 V.J. Bourke, The Essential Augustine. Indianapolis, Hackett, 1974, pp. 34-35 
(tr. Dops). 
22 See Zurko 1993. 
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from Augustine, for a new means of demonstrating the real nature of 
the soul. 


Conclusion 


The differences between Aquinas, the two Buridans, and d’ Ailly on 
the proper subject of psychology show just how mistaken the idea is 
that early modern psychology sprang forth, fully-formed, from the 
mind of Descartes. In fact, the late medieval debate only appropriates 
the kind of a priori inquiry into the nature of soul Descartes 
recommends as a kind of default strategy in metaphysics and theology, 
in view of Autrecourt’s objections to more experiential models of 
demonstrative reasoning. But psychology continued to thrive as a 
natural science, despite (or perhaps because of) Autrecourt’s 
arguments, in the separate genre of commentary on Aristotle’s De 
anima. Thus, although Aquinas and the early Buridan argue that the 
essence of the soul can be grasped through its vital operations, the later 
Buridan mentions the soul only as the logical subject of an array of 
evidently distinct, animate attributes. It remains for d’ Ailly virtually to 
bracket definitional concerns in psychology on the grounds that such 
abstract inquiries are proper to metaphysics (or theology), and to 
consider the real nature of the soul in his Sentences commentary with a 
battery of Augustinian arguments that are not the least bit naturalistic. 
This illustrates the evolution of the concept of the soul in the later 
Middle Ages from a substance whose real nature is manifested in its 
operations in Aquinas and the early Buridan, to the empirically 
indiscernible yet logically requisite subject of those operations in the 
later Buridan, to an empty placeholder, whose real nature is not even 
relevant to psychology, in d’ Ailly. 


The key player in this evolution seems to have been Buridan — the 
only thinker of the period who faced up to skeptical doubts as virulent 
as anything faced by Descartes. His solution led to an 
externalist/internalist split in the epistemology of psychology. The 
externalist side championed by Buridan countered skepticism about 
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empirical knowledge first negatively, with a «G. E. Moore Shift»23, to 
reject the assumption that any knowledge worthy of the name must be 
reducible to the principle of non-contradiction, and second positively, 
with appeals to the reliability of human belief-forming procedures and 
inference-mechanisms. The internalist side was developed in 
theological contexts that were consciously viewed as beyond the 
mandate of natural philosophy specifically and the Arts Faculty in 
general, and so it found in the a priori character of Augustine’s anti- 
Academic arguments a more promising way into the real nature of the 
soul. 


The irony of all this is that Descartes managed to mix up these two 
agendas by trying to apply the thoroughly conceptual and a priori 
character of theological argumentation to the natural philosophy of 
psychology. The result was that he truly engaged in the sort of 
definitional activity practiced by those philosophers d’ Ailly excoriates 
as «dreamers [somniantes]». But Descartes’s dream of absolutely 
certain empirical knowledge is unsatisfiable because all versions of 
foundationalism are vulnerable to the regress argument?4, and the 
replies that are typically offered make either unwarranted appeals to 


23 | owe my terminology here to W. Rowe, «The Problem of Evil and Some 

Varieties of Atheism», in American Philosophical Quarterly, 16 (1979), pp. 335-341. 
I express Buridan’s «G. E. Moore shift» as follows: 

From the skeptic's argument: 

P1 The principle of non-contradiction is the only criterion of certainty 

P2 If the principle of non-contradiction is the only criterion of certainty, then I do 
not know that this fire is hot [or, fill in consequent with any empirically evident 
«that» clause] 

C Therefore, I do not know that this fire is hot 

Buridan can validly reply as follows: 

P1 1 do know that this fire is hot 

P2 If the principle of non-contradiction is the only criterion of certainty, then I do 
not know that this fire is hot 

C Therefore, it is false that the principle of non-contradiction is the only criterion 
of certainty 

24 On this point, see L. Bonjour, «Can Empirical Knowledge Have a 
Foundation?», in American Philosophical Quarterly, 15 (1978), pp. 1-13. 
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intuition (like Descartes’s own appeal to clarity and distinctness), or 
warranted appeals to external criteria such as the reliability of belief- 
forming mechanisms (which of course defeats the whole internalist 
point of Cartesian foundationalism). 


Descartes might not have been acquainted with Buridan’s solution to 
the problem. But even if he was, he could not have accepted it 
because his belief that all acts of assent are willed clashes with a key 
tenet of Buridanian reliabilism, viz., that our intellects are naturally 
suited to assent to truth, and that this disposition is sometimes 
actualized by evident appearances. But perhaps it is a solution he 
should have considered more seriously, for, given the subsequent 
history of foundationalism, there seems very little to recommend 
Descartes’s own solution of taking the skeptic at face value and placing 
the burden of proof on our own powers of perception and judgment, 
rather than the other way around. 
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DESCARTES AND GASSENDI ON MATTER AND MIND: 
FROM ARISTOTELIAN PLURALISM 
TO EARLY MODERN DUALISM! 


In this paper, I distinguish two longstanding Aristotelian analyses of 
form and matter, and I explore the influence of one of these in the early 
modern period. Both analyses had a continuous history starting in the 
thirteenth-century?. One approach, influenced, in particular, by 
Thomas Aquinas, is very familiar?. The other lesser known Aristotelian 
approach, to be identified as Scholastic pluralism, was associated in the 
thirteenth century with such Franciscans as William de la Mare, 
Richard of Middleton, Roger Marston and Peter John Olivi^, and, 
continuing well into the early modern period, was adopted by such 
early seventeenth-century Aristotelians as Fortunius Liceti in Italy, 
Eustache of St. Paul in France, and Christoph Scheibler in Germany. 


1] gratefully acknowledge that research for this project was partially supported by 
a grant from the Research Foundation of the City University of New York and by a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society. All translations are my own unless 
otherwise noted. 

2 For an excellent study of the medieval controversy between these two traditions, 
see R. ZAVALLONI, O.F.M., Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des 
formes. Louvain, 1951. For discussion of this controversy, with detailed 
consideration of the approach to matter and form influenced by Aquinas, see 
F.J, Roenscu, Early Thomistic School. Dubuque, The Priory Press, 1964. 

3 It should be noted at the outset that the focus here is on two approaches to the 
analysis of matter and form; this is not to say that there is no influence of St. Thomas 
on some issues unrelated to theses presupposed or implied by pluralism. See, for 
example, J.O. Dowp's argument that Matthew of Aquasparta (a Franciscan pluralist) 
shows some influence from St. Thomas: «Matthew of Aquasparta's «De Productione 
Rerum» and Its Relation to St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure», in Franciscan Studies, 
34, 1974, pp. 34-74. 

^ Members of this group are described as eclectic by ZAVALLONI, op.cit., 
pp. 430-456, and by Roenscu, op.cit., pp. 170-172, who also calls them 
«neo-Augustinians». 
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Here, I will explore the influence of Scholastic pluralism in the early 
modern period, by examining, by way of example, its relation to 
Gassendi's account of mind and Descartes” account of matter. 


1. Two Aristotelian Traditions 


To illustrate the distinction between the two Aristotelian analyses of 
form and matter, I will turn first to two prominent and influential late 
Renaissance figures, lacopo Zabarella and Francesco Piccolomini, both 
professors of natural philosophy at the University of Padua in the late 
sixteenth century. Zabarella® and Piccolomini’, adopting an 
Aristotelian matter-form ontology, both maintain that prime matter and 
substantial form are the fundamental principles of corporeal substances, 
and, though the two men were notorious adversaries, both, in their 
analyses of matter and form, support the following non-Thomistic 
theses: 


TP1: Prime matter has an actuality of its own. 


TP2: There are two kinds of substantial forms in natural things, first, 
subordinate forms, which determine a part of a substance or an 


5 Jacopo Zabarella, born and educated in Padua, began his teaching career in 1564 
as professor of logic at the University of Padua, where he subsequently served as 
professor of natural philosophy from 1569 till his death in 1589. Piccolomini 
(1520-1604) received a doctorate in arts and medicine from the University of Siena in 
1546, where he taught philosophy until 1549. He then taught at Macerata for one year 
and at Perugia for ten years prior to his first appointment at the University of Padua in 
1560 as extraordinary professor of natural philosophy. Their earliest biographers 
include A. RICCOBONI, De Gymnasio Patavino Commentariorum Libri VI. Padua, 
1598, Bk. 2, ch. 42, (Piccolomini, p. 49; ZABARELLA, p. 51); LP. Tomasmi, Jllustrorum 
Virorum Elogis Iconibus Exornata... Padua, 1630; I. FaccioLatI, Fasti Gymnasii 
Patavinum... I ibris V Comprehensum. Udini, 1654. For a contemporary discussion of 
Zabarella's life, works, and writings on logic, see W.F. Epwarps, The Logic of 
Tacopo Zabarella (1533-1589), Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia, 1960. 

6 See I. ZaBARELLA, De Rebus Naturalibus Libri XXX... Venice and Cologne, 
1590. See also I. ZABARELLA, Commentarii Iacobi Zabarellae Patavini in HI 
Aristotelis in Libros de Anima... Frankfurt, 1606. 

7 See F. PICCOLOMINI, Librorum ad Scientiam de Natura Attinentium. Venice, 
1603. See also his commentary on ARISTOTLE’s De anima, 1602. 
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incomplete substance, and, second, an ultimate or supervening form, 
which completes the determination of a total substance. 


TP3: Each living thing has a plurality of substantial forms. 


TP4: The fundamental principle of individuation is not matter, but 
form. 


Such Renaissance followers of Thomas Aquinas as Heironymous 
Wildenberg in Germany, Javelli in Italy, and the influential Coimbra 
Commentators, adopting by far the majority view, maintain instead: 


TT1: Prime matter is pure potentiality. 


TT2: Each substantial form is an absolute and immutable actuality, 
determining a complete substance. 


TT3: An individual substance can have no more than one substantial 
form, which inheres directly in prime matter. 


TT4: The fundamental principle of individuation is matter signed by 
quantity. 


We find here, in these respective theses, two very different 
interpretations of Aristotle’s fundamental principles, prime matter and 
substantial form, and this, in turn, as might well be expected, had 
implications for a variety of other doctrines. So, for example, followers 
of Aquinas maintain that each human being has a simple structure. 
Each is wholly determined only by a rational soul that inheres in prime 
matter. Here prime matter is pure potentiality, not really anything at all 
apart from form, incognizable even by God, and the human intellect or 
mind is but one power of the soul, along with the powers of nutrition, 
sensation, local motion and appetite. Zabarella and Piccolomini 
maintain instead that each human being has a pluralistic structure; each 
is determined by distinct substantial forms of the body (forms of blood, 
bones, flesh and the like), an organic soul, which has corporeal powers, 
and a really distinct human mind, which has purely intellective powers 
of its own. 


The non-Thomistic theses (TP1-TP4), adopted by Zabarella and 
Piccolomini, are marks of the Aristotelian approach to form and matter 
above identified as Scholastic pluralism. But why is this view 
significant? First, this little known longstanding interpretation of 
Aristotle’s view, with such prominent proponents as Scotus and 
Ockham, is of interest in itself for an adequate understanding of the 
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development of Aristotelianism. What's more, I would claim that 
Scholastic pluralism had some influence on accounts of mind and 
matter developed in the early modern period. In what follows, I wish 
to provide some reason to suppose that this claim is correct. But first, it 
might well be asked, what is the source of the non-Thomistic 
interpretation of Aristotle’s view here identified as Renaissance 
Scholastic pluralism? To place in perspective this now little known 
Aristotelian tradition, I will briefly address this issue. 


At the time of Aquinas, the common view was the pluralistic one, 
that at least some substances have more than one substantial form and 
that prime matter has actuality of some sort8. Aquinas’s rigorous and 
systematic unicity theory (TT1-TT4) was a new and controversial 
interpretation of Aristotle’s view, and there were numerous attacks 
against it. Perhaps the most important attack was William de la Mare’s 
1279 Correctorium Fratris Thomae, a compilation of errors from the 
works of Aquinas in which William includes, in particular, TT1-TT4?. 
William argues that these doctrines of Aquinas are especially 
problematic on grounds of faith, because they can lead to a denial of 
the omnipotence of God and to a variety of heresies!0. William 


8 See ZAVALLONI (op. cit., pp. 383-419) for a careful study of pre-Thomistic 
positions. Zavalloni clearly distinguishes the issue of the plurality of souls from that 
of the plurality of forms, and provides convincing evidence that, prior to Aquinas, «la 
doctrine de la pluralité des formes... est universellement acceptée en ce qui regarde le 
corps ou, du moins, le composé humain» (p. 405). 

9 In January of 1279, John Pecham, an influential Franciscan theologian, was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, and, late in the year 1279, William de la Mare 
completed, possibly under the patronage of Archbishop Pecham, a compilation of 
errors from the works of St. Thomas. William’s Correctorium Fratris Thomae 
includes 116 excerpts from St. Thomas’ works. G.J. ETZKORN notes among common 
theses of Pecham: «prime matter has its own actuality and can exist — at least by 
divine intervention — without any form; ...there is a plurality of forms (grades of the 
form) in each material being». («Introduction». Fr. Joannis PECHAM, O.F.M., 
Quodlibeta Quaturor, ed. F. DELORME, O.F.M., revisit G.J. ETZKORN. Grottaferrata, 
Collegio S. Bonaventura Padri Editori di Quaracchi, 1989, pp. 20-21). 

10 Among William’s arguments for his position, as especially important, are 
arguments that focus upon God’s omnipotence. For example: (1) The view that matter 
is pure potentiality, with no positive reality, implies (a) that God cannot make matter 
without form (Correctorium Corruptorii «Quare», ed. P. Gtonigux, Bibliothèque 
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supports instead TP1-TP4!!. Significantly, William’s Correctorium 
was endorsed by the General Chapter of Franciscans in Strasbourg in 
1282 and, what’s more, was required to be read along with the text of 
Aquinas. This was countered, in 1286, by a Dominican policy of 
required support for the views of Aquinas. Dominicans and 
Franciscans were thereafter divided on philosophical grounds, as 
unicitists and pluralists respectively !2. 


Renaissance pluralism was shaped, in particular, by the views of 
John Duns Scotus, who represents the culmination of a first stage of 
Scholastic pluralism, and William of Ockham, both Franciscans, as 
well as by a fourteenth-century Averroist, Jean of Jandun. All three 
develop quite different theoretical accounts, but all three defend the 
«pluralist complex» noted above, i.e., matter has actuality, two kinds of 
substantial forms (subordinate and ultimate), a plurality of substantial 
forms in living things, and that individuation is not by matter. The same 
«pluralist complex» was adopted by Zabarella and Piccolomini. Both 
Zabarella and Piccolomini maintain that Aristotle and his Greek 
commentators, e.g., Alexander of Aphrodisias, Simplicius, Philoponus, 


thomiste. Kain, Belgium, Le Saulchoir, 1927, p. 409, 108.) (Hereafter this work will 
be noted as GLORIEUX.); (b) that God cannot cause matter to precede its form in time 
(GLORIEUX, p. 113, art. 27); and (c) that God can have no idea of matter simpliciter. 
(GLORIEUX, p. 326, art. 79; p. 389, a. 97; see also articles 4, 80, 81). But this is a denial 
of God’s omnipotence, and so the view that matter is pure potentiality must be false. 
Point (c), in addition, also questions divine omniscience. (2) If matter individuates, 
then God could not create the human soul prior to the existence of the body, 
(GLORIEUX, p. 425, art. 115) and, from the viewpoint of Aquinas, it would be 
impossible for God to make two angels of the same species (GLORIEUX, p. 60, art. 11). 
But this is a denial of God’s omnipotence, and so must be false. 

1! Roensch [op.cit., pp.174-5] adds the commitment to universal hylomorphism as 
a further fundamental thesis. However, this thesis was not consistently adopted by 
later pluralists. In addition, Roensch cites the distinction between essence and 
existence as a Thomistic position, rejected by his pluralistic opponents. For discussion 
of the Franciscan perception of this view of Aquinas, see G. KOPACZYNSKI, O.F.M, 
«Some Franciscans on St. Thomas's Essence-Existence Doctrine», in Franciscan 
Studies 38, 1978, pp. 283-298). 

12 This division between Franciscans and Dominicans is clarified by ZAVALLONI 
(op. cit.), and is noted by D.A. Iorio, The Aristotelians of Renaissance Italy. 
Lewiston, N.Y, The Edwin Mellen Press, 1991, p. 75. 
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as such other ancients as Plato and Galen, all supported a pluralistic 
account of the structure of living things. A rigorous unicitist account 
was viewed by both as the distinctive and original contribution of 
Aquinas, and as a Latin misinterpretation of Aristotle’s view!3, 


Descartes and Gassendi both reject substantial forms: Gassendi as 
incognizable, Descartes as chimeras. Nonetheless, I would contend, 
there are features of the Aristotelian approach of the Latin pluralists 
that were acceptable to, and, indeed, retained by each. It is to this that 
we now turn. 


2. Scholastic Pluralism and Gassendi’s Incorporeal Human Mind 


Gassendi, who provided a rational reconstruction of Epicurus’ views 
and revived Epicurean atomism, maintains, following Epicurus, that 
vital activities of all animals, including human beings, are regulated by 
a corporeal soul that is composed of subtle imperceptible atoms. But 
Gassendi also postulates a second soul, an incorporeal and purely 
intellective human mind, that is inconsistent with Epicurean 
materialism. I would suggest that Renaissance developments and late 
Renaissance Scholastic pluralism provide the context for Gassendi’s 
non-Epicurean account of mind. I will explore this suggestion in what 
follows. 


13 Piccolomini cites as supporters of the view that each substance has but one 
substantial form only Aquinas and Averroes, but he further qualifies this claim to 
indicate that only St. Thomas has a completely rigorous and consistent theory of the 
unicity of substantial forms. Averroes’s account, for example, of elements in the 
mixed is pluralistic. (F. Piccotomini, Librorum ad scientiam de natura attinentium. 
Venice, 1596, p. 873). ZABARELLA distinguishes pluralists from unicitists as recent 
Averroists from the Latins. («Facultatibus Animae», De rebus naturalibus Libri 
XXX... Venice and Cologne, 1590, p. 696; see also p. 697). Zabarella sees the 
pluralistic account as the correct interpretation of Aristotle’s view presented 
consistently from the ancient period until the medieval Latins. In fact, as indicated 
above, there are medieval Scholastic roots of both the distinctive pluralism and the 
unicitism of Renaissance Aristotelians. Averroes was claimed as a source by medieval 
Scholastic defenders of both of these views, unicitist and pluralistic. On this point, see 
my paper «Averroes and the Plurality of Forms», Franciscan Studies, 52, 1992, 
pp. 155-182. 
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During the fifteenth century, the unicitist account of the structure of 
substances was the prevalent view, but Scholastic pluralism retained a 
following among a prominent and influential minority. So, for example, 
Paul of Venice (ca. 1369-1429), who taught at the University of Padua 
and who was Prior General of the Augustinian Hermits, distinguishes, 
in human beings, a plurality of substantial forms. Paul distinguishes, in 
human beings substantial forms of the elements, (which, Paul says, 
citing Avicenna, remain actually in mixed bodies)!4 and of 
homogeneous mixed bodies such as blood, bones and flesh. He 
describes these as partial substantial forms for they determine a part of 
a substance. He adds two total substantial forms, a sensitive soul and a 
mind; but he maintains that only the sensitive soul inheres in the 
body!5. The human mind, Paul claims, following Averroes, is a single 
separate eternal substance, which as a great mainframe, is shared by all 
human beings!6. As shown by Renan more than a century ago, 
Averroist monopsychism was popular at the Renaissance universities of 
Padua and Bologna!”. And, following Paul, Averroist monopsychism 


14 Paul (Expositio super libros De generatione et corruptione. Venice, 1498, 
p. 63a) explains concerning the elements: «They do not remain as a composition of 
form with matter, but rather do they remain as forms inhering in matter, but not 
constituting by informing a per se unity from matter and form, since only the form of 
the mixed, existing in actuality and not in potentiality towards an additional (ulterior) 
form, informs matter; and it annuls (tollit) the informings of all other forms», (and 
p. 63 b, c) «Only the form of the mixed is in actuality because it alone... places an 
individual in a determinate species. The form of the mixed itself... informs and 
inheres. However another substantial form, namely of the elements, inheres and does 
not inform». 

15 Paul claims that only in the case of human beings, can there be two total 
substantial forms, for only one, the sensitive soul, is an inhering and and informing 
form. The human mind, as a separated substantial form, informs but it does not inhere 
in the human body. For a discussion of Paul's two total forms, see Z. KUKSEWICZ, 
«Paul de Venise et sa Théorie de l’âme», in Aristotelismo Veneto e Scienza moderna. 
Padua, Editrice Antenore, 1983. 

16 PAUL or VENICE, «De anima» Summa naturalium Aristotelis. Venice, 1476, 
ch. 5, p. 69b. 

17 Since E. RENAN's classic work, Averroès et l’averroisme. Paris, 1852, 
monopsychism has been identified as a view prevalent at the Renaissance Universities 
of Padua and Bologna. Averroism, was supported in the late medieval period by, for 
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was coupled with pluralism (i.e., TP1-TP4) at the same universities, 
adopted by, for example, Tiberius Baccilerius and Alessandro 
Achillini. The monopsychism of these Averroists raised serious 
questions, for the view that the immortal human mind is one for all 
human beings seemed inconsistent with the personal immortality of the 
human soul. But Scholastic pluralism had proponents in other quarters. 


Especially influential in the schools was the late fifteenth-century 
Margarita Philosophica (Pearl of Philosophy), an encyclopedic text 
book by Gregor Reisch, a German Carthusian!8. However, Reisch, in 
his account of matter and form, was a Scholastic pluralist, influenced 
by Scotus. Reisch therefore claims that, in living things, substantial 
forms of the body, e.g., of blood, bones and flesh, are really distinct 
from the soul. A development in Italy further advanced the influence 
of Scotistic Scholastic pluralism. Until the late fifteenth century, 
Italian universities provided only secular training. But in late fifteenth 
century, chairs of Scotistic and Thomistic metaphysics and theology 
were established at the University of Padua, and this encouraged the 
development of the Scotus’ pluralistic views of matter, body, and soul. 
Further, these Scotists, concerned to support personal human 
immortality, opposed the Averroist monopsychism that was prevalent 
in northern Italy. We see this in the attack on Averroism in the 1496 
Questio de animarum humanarum pluralitate Catholice contra 
Averroym, a work by Trombetta, a Scotistic professor at Padua. This 
concern culminated in a Lateran Council proclamation. 


In 1513, the eighth session of Pope Leo X”s Lateran Council issued 
a dogmatic proclamation declaring the personal immortality of the 
human soul to correct the «extremely pernicious errors» currently 
found in the schools, «namely that the soul is mortal (i.e., the view of 
Alexander of Aphrodias) or one in all men (i.e., Averroes's view)»!?, 
This Lateran Council also issued the unprecedented request that 


example, Angelo of Arezzo and Thaddaeus of Parma at the University of Bologna, 
and Paul of Venice at the University of Padua, and monopsychism retained a 
following at these schools during the Renaissance in works, for example, of Tiberius 
Baccilerius, Alessandro Achillini, and Ludovicus Buccafereus. 

18 G, RerscH, Margarita philosophica, 1504. 

19 Conciliorum oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. by Centro di Documentazione 
Istituto per le Scienze Religiose. Bologna, Basil etc., Herder, 1962, pp. 581-582. 
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philosophers attack these errors and prove the soul’s immortality by 
natural reason, not faith alone2°. For the first time, philosophers were 
required to demonstrate a theological doctrine?!. 


Nonetheless, Pietro Pomponazzi, three years later, in his notorious 
De immortalitate anime argued that the human soul, according to 
Aristotle and reason, is mortal, and is known to be immortal by faith 
alone?2. Pomponazzi, a Thomistic unicitist, claims that only 
immaterial substantial forms, those that exist apart from matter, as God 
and the heavenly intelligences, are immortal. The rational soul, as all 
other forms that inhere in matter, is inseparable from the body, and so 
mortal, and he provides a battery of arguments in support of this claim. 
So, for example, he argues: The single human substantial form, as the 
soul of other animals, must be caused by parents, and, since what is 
generated must be corrupted, it must be mortal?3. Thomists contend 


20 The Thomistic theologian at the University of Padua, Thomas de Vio (later 
Cardinal Cajetan) and his Scotistic colleagues, Antonio Trombetta and the Irishman 
Maurice O’Filehy, took opposing positions in this conflict. De Vio argued that, for 
Aristotle, the human soul is mortal. Trombetta, strenuously opposing this position, 
departed from the view of Scotus himself that immortality of the human soul cannot 
be demonstrated by natural reason. 

21 See the Vatican I, 1871 (Acta et decreta sacrorum conciliorum recentiorum, 
vol. 7, cols. 250 and 255) for a subsequent similar requirement of philosophers to 
demonstrate God’s existence: «The... Church holds and teaches that by the natural 
light of reason, God... can be shown with certainty by means of created things». 

22 p. Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae. Bologna,1516; ed. & trans. by 
W.H. Hay H, «On Immortality», The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, E. CASSIRER, 
ed. Chicago, University Press, 1956. 

23 PomPoNnazzi, op. cit., c. 8; Hav, op. cit., p. 311-312. For a similar scholastic 
argument, presented to counter the Thomistic doctrine of the unicity of substantial 
forms [a doctrine that Pomponazzi instead adopts], see RICHARD OF MIDDLETON, 
(«Quaestio Fratris Richardi De Gradu Formarum», ZAVALLONI, op. cit., pp. 81-89), 
who argues that: Something in a human offspring must be produced by its parents in 
the process of generation to explain human heredity. This cannot be prime matter, for 
prime matter is ungenerable. But if, as the Thomists contend, there is no other 
substantial form in human beings than the intellective soul, then parents must produce 
the intellective soul. If parents produce the intellective soul, then the human soul must 
be mortal. Richard contends that this is inconsistent with Aristotle and with faith. The 
intellective soul enters extrinsically (ARIST., De animalibus, XVI), meaning, Richard 
assumes, that it is caused by God, and it is immortal (Arisr., De anima, III). But what 
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instead that the human soul is immortal, for it is not generated but 
created de novo_by God. But this, Pomponazzi asserts, will not do, for 
Aristotle maintains that man generates man24. Further, Pomponazzi 
argues that, fundamental to all intellective activity, is the abstraction of 
universals from phantasms of the corporeal imagination, and 
intellection never occurs without an accompanying phantasm, so all 
intellective activity is dependent upon organs of the body. He 
concludes that since the rational soul is dependent upon the body for all 
of its activities, it is inseparable from the body. And, as such, the 
human soul is material and mortal. 


Pomponazzi’s mortalistic arguments created an immediate furor, 
and, coupled with the Lateran Council proclamation, provoked 
numerous works demonstrating immortality2> . Nor was this reaction 
short-lived26, For the next century and a half, personal immortality was 
viewed as a critical and pressing philosophical problem, and was 


is generated by parents, as all that is generated, must be corruptible. Consistency 
requires the postulation of another substantial form in humans besides the intellective 
soul, namely, a distinct sensitive form or soul that is caused by parents. 

24 For a detailed discussion of Pomponazzi's arguments, see my paper 
«Renaissance Theories of Body, Soul and Mind» (to appear in Soma and Psyche in 
the History of Philosophy and Medicine, ed. POTTER and WRIGHT). 

25 Some early responses to Pomponazzi are: L. Hieronymus, Apologia pro animae 
immodalitate in Petrum Pomponatium Mantuanum Philosophicum... Bologna, 1518; 
A. Niro, De immortalitate animae libellum adversus Pietrum Pomponatium 
Mantuanum. Venice, 1518; B. Spina, Tutela veritatis de immortalitate anime contra 
Petrum Pomponatium... Venice, 1519; A. FLANDINUS, De animarum immortalitate 
liber contra assertorem mortalitatis Petrum Pomponatium. Mantua, 1519; C. JAVELLI, 
Solutiones rationum animi mortalitatem quae in Defensorio contra Niphum... a 
Pomponatio formantur, 1523. 

26 References to Pomponazzi continued: The Coimbra Commentators note and 
oppose Pomponazzi's «claim that the soul is mortal and destined to die»; 
(Commentarii Collegii Conimbrincensis in tres libros De anima, 1649, p. 565). 
Mersenne, discussing immortality, commends Mirandulus for his arguments against 
Pomponazzi’s mortalism (M. MERSENNE, Impiety of the Deists, Paris, 1624, vol. 2, 
pp. 497-499]. See also the Port Royal Logic, Ist edition, 1662 (ARNAULD & NICOLE, 
The Art of Thinking, ed. BAvNEs. Edinburg, Sutherland & Knox, 1851, p.61) for a 
reference to Pomponazzi, «who maintained that he believed it (the soul) mortal»; and 
E. STILLINGFLEET, Origines Sacra, London, 1666, p. 419. 
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routinely considered in the discussion of the human soul in courses and 
in works on natural philosophy and medicine27. One response to the 


27 P.O. KRISTELLER («The Immortality of the Soul» in Renaissance Concepts of 
Man and other Essays, Harper & Row, New York, 1972, p. 29) says that during the 
medieval period the doctrine that «the soul is incorporeal and by nature immortal... 
became a part of standard medieval doctrine, more or less taken for granted by 
everybody... but it was rarely challenged or discussed in detail». The following are 
selected works on immortality, 1525-1682: P.N. CASTELLANI, Opus de immortalitate 
animorum secundum Platonem et Aristotelem. Faenza, 1525; A. PALEARIO, D e 
animorum immortalitate libri III. Lyons, 1536; P. MELANCHTHON, «De immortalitate 
animae», Commentarius De anima, Wittenberg, 1548, pp. 149-156; R. ODONI, 
Discorso... per via peripataetica ove si dimortia se l'anima secondo Aristotele e 
mortale o immortale, 1557; Disputatio di animo methodo peripatetica, utrum 
Aristoteli mortalis an immortalis, Paris, 1558; M. GENUA, Disputatio de intellectus 
humani immortalitate, 1565; G. CASTELLANI, «De immortalitate animae», De humano 
intellectu disputationes, book 3. Venice, 1567; F.PENDASIO, Tractatus de 
immortalitate animae, 1570; G. CONTARINL, De immortalitate animae adversus Petrum 
Pomponatium. Bologna, 1571; P. MARTINEZ, In Tres Libros Aristotelis De anima 
Commentarie... tractatus... ex peripatetica... schola animae nostrae immortalitas 
assertur et probatur etc. Segunti, 1575; J, RIOLAN, père, De immortalitate, c. 1580; 
published in collected works by his son, c. 1610; N. NANCEL, De Immortalitate 
animae Velitatio adversus Galenum. Paris, 1587; M.I. DE CHAMPAIGNAC, Traité de 
l'immortalité de l'áme. 1595; H. PONTANUS, De immortalitate animae ex sententia 
Aristotelis libri septem. 1597; P. CRESPET, Discours Catholique...du fin et 
immortalitaté de l'áme, Paris, 1604; E. Rupius, Liber de anima in quo rationalis 
animae immortalitas efficacissimis rationibus probatur. Padua, 1611; J. DANDINI, «De 
immortalitate», De corpore animato. Paris, 1611; T. Boum, «Auquel d'immaterialité 
et immortalité de l'âme raisonnable» Cours de toute la Philosophie. Paris, 1614, p. 
864; Sir Jonn Davies, Poem on the Immortality of the Soul. London, 1619; 
L. RICHEONE, De l'immortalité de l'áme. Paris, 1621; J.C. LAGALLA, De immortalitate 
animorum. Rome, 1622; M. MERSENNE, «Spirituality and Immortality of the Soul», 
Impiety of the Deists. Paris, 1624, esp. pp. 116-121; F. Licet, De animarum 
rationalium immortalitate. Genoa, 1629; A. OREGIUS (Cardinal), Aristotelis vera de 
rationalis animae immortalitate sententia... explicata etc. 1632; J. DE SiLHON, De 
l'immortalité de l'âme. Paris, 1634; D. BUCHANAN, «Arguments Proving the 
Immortality of the Soul», Historia animae humanae, Paris, 1636; E. REYNOLDS, «Of 
the Soule's Immortality», Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soul... 
London, 1640; P. ATHANASIUS, Tractatus tres, primus inscribitur Aristotelis propriam 
de anima immortalitate mentem explicans etc., 1643; A. Roccus, Animae rationalis 
immortalitas et propagatis ex semine. Frankfort, 1644. Sir KENHELM DicBv, 
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Renaissance immortality problem was that of Renaissance Scholastic 
pluralists. All sought to show that the human body and soul are really 
distinct, and therefore, though the body and its substantial form 
perishes, the distinctive human soul or mind is separable and immortal. 
In what follows, I will explore one such pluralistic defense of 
immortality. This camp, following Ockham, distinguished the body 
with its organic soul from a really distinct intellective soul or mind. 


Ockham claims that a sensitive organic soul is material and mortal. 
By material he means that the organic soul is extended throughout the 
body and it depends upon organs for its activities. But human beings 
must have a soul that is immaterial, i.e., unextended and independent of 
organs, and so immortal. Ockham, employing the principle of 
contradiction, contends: The same subject cannot be material and 
immaterial, extended and unextended. So human beings must have 
two really distinct souls, an organic soul, which perishes with the body, 
and a really distinct immortal human mind’8. 


Piccolomini adopts a similar two-soul view, and argues at length for 
the personal immortality of the human mind. He contends: The organic 
soul, which depends upon organs of the body for its activities, must 
inhere in and be extended throughout the body. But human beings 
have an activity that cannot be carried out by any organ, namely, 
self-reflection. But what is extended cannot turn itself on itself and 
reflect upon itself, (the eye cannot see itself). So human beings, for 
self-reflection, must have a soul that is unextended, whole and 


Demonstratio immortalitatis animae rationalis. Paris, 1651; P. GASSENDI, «Esse 
animos hominum immortaleis, contra Epicurum», Animadversiones in decem librum 
Diogenis Laertii. Lyons, G. Barbier, 1649, vol. 1, pp. 549-602; D. DERODON, Theses 
ex universa philophia cum disputatione de immortalitate, origine & sede animae 
rationalis. 1652; W. CHARLETON, The Immortality of the Human Soul. London, 1657; 
H. Mong, Immortality of the Soul. London, 1662; R. Baxter, In Defense of the Soul’s 
Immortality... London, 1667; J.B. Du HAMEL, De Mente humana Libri Quatuor in 
quibus functiones animi, vires, natura, immortalitas... Paris, 1672; M. Narni, Rei 
medicae... non solum immortalitate docuisse... 1682. 

28 See William of Ockham, Quodlibeta Septem, quodlibet 2, qq. 10, 11. 

29 F, PICCOLOMINI, ibid., p. 1268. 
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complete wherever it is30. Further, the organic soul apprehends objects 
through images received by sense organs, nerves, and the brain. But 
universals and spiritual objects cannot be received by any organ or 
apprehended by any image. This requires cognition that is independent 
of organs. But one and the same soul cannot be extended and 
unextended, organic and inorganic. Therefore, human beings must have 
two really distinct souls, an organic soul and a purely intellective soul 
or mind. Piccolomini contends that the human mind as unextended and 
purely intellective, with a reflective activity of its own that is 
independent of the body, is immaterial, and so really distinct and 
separable from the body. He concludes that, quite as other immaterial 
forms, such as God and the heavenly intelligences, the human mind 
must be, as the Lateran Council proclaimed, indestuctible, and so 
immortal. 


The organic soul and mind were also distinguished by others at 
Padua, including, the author of a number of lengthy works on 
embryology and immortality, Piccolomini’s influential successor, 
Fortunius Liceti?!. Further, Melanchthon, in Germany, citing Ockham, 
similarly contends that the human mind is really distinct from the 
human body and its organic soul, and so is separable and immortal32. 
Melanchthon objects to the prevalent Thomistic view that human 
beings have a single substantial form, the rational soul, which is created 
de novo by God, for this leaves unexplained human heredity. He 
argues: As all animals are generated by parents, man generates man. 
But the received common pious opinion is that the rational soul is 
divinely created and infused into the body33. One and the same soul 
cannot be generated by nature and created de novo by God. So, human 
beings must have two really distinct souls. Further, as Piccolomini, he 
argues that the human mind has distinctive cognitive abilities that 


30 p, PiccoLomiNt, Librorum ad scientiam de natura attinentium. Venice, 1596, 
p. 876. 

31 F, Licert published many works including: De ortu animae humanae. Genoa, 
1602; De rationalis a animae varia propensione ad corpus libri duo. Patavii, 1634; 
De animarum rationalium Immortalitate libri quatuor Aristotelis opinionem 
diligenter explicantes. Padua, 1629. Ip., p. 876. 

32 p. MELANCHTHON, Commentarius in De anima. Wittenberg, 1548, p. 12a. 

33 Loc. cit. 
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require an immaterial soul. «A human being counts; understands not 
just singulars, but also universals; has innate notions; rationally 
concludes one thing from another; constructs arts; judges his own 
reasoning, and catches and corrects errors; has reflective activities; ... 
he discerns good things [honesta] and bad; he deliberates by lengthy 
ratiocination»?^. But no extended animal soul and no corporeal organ 
can exercize these activities. So, human beings must have a really 
distinct immaterial, and thereby immortal soul, the human mind. 


In addition, some argued that the organic soul is corporeal. For 
example, Telesio distinguishes body, soul and mind; and, further, 
claims that the organic soul is a subtle invisible corporeal substance, 
while the human mind is incorporeal, and so immortal35. Francis 
Bacon takes a similar two-soul view?6. 


Pierre Gassendi inherited all these views. For Gassendi, an atomist, 
the human body is not itself a substance composed of form and matter, 
but a composite of many substances, each of which has, as its 
fundamental matter, atoms, with differing structures and 
arrangements?7. Still, in Gassendi’s discussion of the human soul, his 
aim, arguments, and strategy are much like those of Piccolomini and 
Melanchthon. He indicates his problem: First, the human soul, as the 
souls of other animals, must be transmitted by parents, and so it must 
be corporeal and mortal?3. Gassendi’s corporeal soul can charitably be 
likened to DNA and other molecules that make the body work. But, 
further, he explains, a Lateran Council definition declares the human 
soul to be incorporeal and immortal??. In response, Gassendi, citing 


34 Ibid., p. 139. See also MELANCHTHON, Commentarius in De anima, p. 129 for 
the noting of three differences between human and animal cognition, which require an 
immaterial human mind, namely, animals do not apprehend universals, they have no 
innate notions, and they have no reflective acts. 

35 B.TELESIO, De rerum natura. Naples, 1586, esp. pp. 177-186. 

36 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, 1605, ch. 3, bk. 4. 

37 GASSENDI, Opera Omnia, Syntagma Philosophicum. Lyons, 1658, vol. 1, 
pp. 249, 335. 

38 GASSENDI, Syntagma Philosophicum, vol. 2, pp. 250-251. 

39 See GASSENDI, Syntagma Philosophicum, vol. 2, p. 425. See also GASSENDI, 
Animadversiones, vol. 1, pp. 554-555, where we are told that the Council teaches that 
«there is a soul in each single man, rational and incorporeal... which will survive after 
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Ockham and the Paduan philosopher, Fortunius Liceti, seeks to show 
two really distinct souls. He distinguishes: (1) an observable corporeal 
substance, the human body, (2) an invisible substance, a corporeal 
human soul, and (3) an incorporeal substance, the human mind. He 
argues that, as the finger-tip cannot touch itself, a corporeal soul cannot 
act upon itself and apprehend its own activities. Self-reflection 
requires a really distinct incorporeal mind, as does non-imagistic 
awareness of, for example, universals and theoretical entities40. 


The human mind for Gassendi is a distinct incorporeal and so 
unextended substance united to the body. It is purely intellective, with 
no organic activities, and it can reflect upon itself, an activity that is 
independent of the body. Unlike the corporeal soul, which is produced 
by parents, the human mind is created de novo by God. Finally, 
Gassendi, citing Cicero, argues that an incorporeal substance, lacking 
extension or complexity, cannot be divided or dissolved, and is thus, 
incapable of destruction. The human mind must therefore be immortal. 
Tied to Gassendi’s modern atomistic concept of body is this purely 
intellective human mind, which is much like that of Piccolomini and 
other Renaissance Scholastic pluralists. 


Here I have argued that Gassendi’s account of mind was developed 
in the context of a longstanding Aristotelian tradition, that of Scholastic 
pluralism. Further, Gassendi’s two-soul view, postulating a corporeal 
organic soul and an incorporeal and immortal mind, was popular, 
particularly in the scientific community, throughout the seventeenth 
century, accepted, for example, by Walter Charleton*! and Thomas 
Willist2 (Locke's teacher at Oxford) and by such novantiqua 
philosophers as David Derodon% and Caspar Wyss‘4. 


death or continue immortally» and the Council enjoins us «to demonstrate by natural 
reason the immortality of man, or the rational soul». 

40 GassENDI, Syntagma Philosophicum, vol. 2, p. 441. 

4l WALTER CHARLETON, Natural History of the Passions. In the Savoy, 1674, 
preface. He claims two human souls, «one simply reasonable, the other merely 
sensitive», in company, he says, with Bacon, Gassendi, and Willis. 

42 T, Wiis, Two Discourses Concerning the Soul of Brutes, which is that of the 
Vital and Sensitive of Man, from translation by S. PORDAGE of 1683. Gainesville, 
Florida, Scholars' Facsimiles & Reprints, 1971, «The Epistle Dedicatory» says: 
«I assert a Man... to be indued with many distinct Souls». Further, Willis argues that 
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Descartes too, in the preface to the Meditations, characterizes his problem 
in this way: 


As regards the soul, many people have considered that it is not easy to 
discover its nature, and some have even had the audacity to assert that, as 
far as human reasoning goes, there are persuasive grounds for holding that 
the soul dies along with the body and that the opposite view is based on 
faith alone. But in its eighth session the Lateran Council, held under Leo 
X, condemned those who take this position, and expressly enjoined 
Christian philosophers to refute their arguments and use all their powers to 
establish the truth; so I have not hesitated to attempt this task as well45. 


Demonstrating the soul’s immortality is a goal that Descartes claims in 
letters to such friends as Mersenne and Regius%6, and that is reflected in 
the first title of his Meditations, which was Meditations on First 
Philosophy in which the Existence of God and the Immortality of the 
Soul is Demonstrated. 


human beings have two souls, a corporeal animal soul and an incorporeal and 
immortal rational] soul. He attributes this view to «that famous philosopher, Peter 
Gassendus who... differencing the mind of man, as much as he could from that other 
sensitive power of his... because when he had shown this [sensitive power] to be 
corporeal, extensive and nascible or that may be born, and corruptible, he saith that 
the other [the mind] was an incorporeal substance, and therefore immortal, which is 
created immediately by God, and infused into the body» (p. 40). 

43 D. Deropon, Philosophia Contracta. Geneva, 1681, «Physicae», part 2, esp. 
pp. 176-180. The author combines Aristotelian pluralism with views of Galen and 
Gassendi. He says: «At nos existimamus duas esse animas in quolibet bruto, scilicet 
vegitativam & sensitivam; tres vero in quolibet homine, scilicet vegetativam, 
sensitivam, & rationalem... existimamus plures esse alias formas partiales, puta 
formas nervi, ossis, &c», (p. 179). 

44 C. Wyss, Cursus Philosophici. Geneva, 1669, «Physica», section 3, esp. 
pp. 209, 309-313, 366-371. 

45 R. DESCARTES, Meditations, Cottingham, Stoothoff, and Murdoch (trans.), The 
Philosophical Writings of Descartes. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1985, 
vol. 2, p. 4. Noted hereafter as CSM. 

46 See in Oeuvres de Descartes, C. AbAM and P. TANNERY, eds. Paris, Leopold 
Cerf, 1897-1913, «Letter to Mersenne», vol. 1, p. 177, «Letter to Regius», vol. 3, 
p. 508. (Noted hereafter as AT). 

47 See R. DESCARTES, Oeuvres Philosophiques 1, 638-642, F. ALquié, ed. Paris, 
Garnier Fréres, 1967, vol. 2, Introductory illustrations. 
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Descartes, as was common since Ockham, argues that what is 
extended and unextended are really distinct??. And, mind, as really 
distinct from the body, is also separable from the body, and so is 
immortal. But two-soul theorists claimed that the organic soul serves as 
a medium between mind and body. Descartes's move of rejecting an 
animal soul, and so a medium between mind and body, and further 
claiming that mind and matter are not merely distinct, but are mutually 
exclusive substances, (not merely unextended and extended, but also 
thinking and unthinking respectively), created new problems in the 
judgment of his successors. One is the all too familiar problem of the 
mind's union and interaction with matter or body. It is to Descartes' 
new problem of matter that we now turn. 


3. Descartes on Matter 


For Descartes, as is well known, the essence of matter is extension. 
Further, Descartes rejects void space, and he claims that matter is 
infinitely divisible. In this, he is at variance with Gassendi, whose 
primitives are void space and indivisible atoms. This is no trivial 
disagreement. Descartes, as Gassendi, also advances a corpuscular 
account, his first, second, and third elements. But unlike in Gassendi's 
view that matter is indivisible atoms separated by empty space, 
Descartes's analysis of his primitive matter as a continuous uniform 
infinitely divisible plenum is seemingly inconsistent with an atomistic 
theory. Why then did Descartes develop this account of matter? One 
might well be led to wonder what inclined a professed modern 


48 Descartes, in his very early work, Regulae ad directionem ingenii, speaks of 
the soul as informing the body (Rule XII, AT, X, 411; see also Principles of 
Philosophy, IV, 189), which soul (in Rule XII) he proceeds to claim is «no less 
distinct from the whole body than blood is distinct from bone...» (AT, X, 415). 
Alquié, in DESCARTES, Oeuvres Philosophiques (1618-1637), Paris, Garnier Frères, 
1963, vol. 1, p. 135n, says: «Ce mot (informé) resume la conception aristotelicienne 
des rapports de l'ame et du corps; l'homme, comme tout étre sensible, est un composé 
de forme et de matiére; la matiére, est le corps, et la forme est l’âme». This view, 
Alquié claims, is inconsistent with Descartes’ real distinction between the soul and 
the body, but Scholastic pluralists claim both a real distinction between body and 
soul, and that the human soul or mind is an informing form. 
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corpuscular matter theorist to develop an account of matter of this sort. 
I wish to suggest that late Renaissance Scholastic pluralism helps to 
explain, at least in part, the analysis of matter that Descartes adopts. 


Ernest Moody suggests that Ockham’s view of matter points the way 
to Descartes's^?. In fact, for both, matter is extended and infinitely 
divisible. What’s more, Ockham’s view of matter was developed in the 
context of his Franciscan heritage, satisfying a fundamental tenet of 
medieval Scholastic pluralism, namely, TP1. In the thirteenth century, 
William de la Mare and Richard of Middleton, both citing Averroes for 
support, denounce TT} as inconsistent with God's omnipotence, for, if 
matter is pure potentially, then God cannot create matter apart from 
form. Both maintain instead TP1, that matter itself has substantive 
being, a view that culminated in Scotus’s account of matter as an 
independent reality. In the fourteenth century, Ockham, claiming to 
follow Averroes, maintains further, that matter essentially has quantity 
or extension. Ockham argues that for matter to be divisible into parts, 
quantity is essential to matter, that is, it must have extension. While, by 
the fifteenth century, the Thomistic account of matter was the prevalent 
view, Scholastic pluralism did not die out, and the view that matter has 
substantive being and extension was supported, for example, in 
Germany, by Gregor Reich, in his popular Margarita Philosophica. So 
Reisch claims, first, that prime matter has a positive reality of its own, 
which Reisch, citing Scotus, characterizes as an act of being, and, 
citing Averroes, as indeterminate extension?0, This view was popular 
among Averroists at the Renaissance universities of Padua and 
Bologna. 


For example, Bolognese professor Alessandro Achillini 
(1463-1512), in his De Elementis of 1505, tells us that prime matter is 
undetermined quantity, as Averroes claims in De substantia orbis?!, In 
his words: «Therefore, I say that three dimensions precedes all forms 


49 E. Moopy, «William Ockham», in Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 8, 
pp. 306-317. M. McCord Apawms cites and discusses Moody's claim. See M. McConp 
ADAMS, William Ockham. Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 
1987, vol. 2, pp. 671, 690 - 695. 

50 G, REIScH, «Principiis Rerum Naturalium», in Margarita Philosophica, Book 8. 
Reisch states: «Dimensio autem interminata est materiae coeva». 

ST A. ACHILLINI, De elementis. Venice, 1505, p. 102a. 
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caused by matter»52. He contends that «if quantity does not precede 
substantial form in matter, then there cannot be many forms in matter; 
for a plurality of form requires a plurality of parts of matter»5?. He 
argues here, as had Ockham, that unless matter is extended, there could 
not be many distinct substances, but clearly there are. 


In the late sixteenth century, Zabarella, arguing that matter must be 
divisible, supports the claim that matter is the supremum genus of body 
(corpus) in the category of substanceS4. That is, he maintains that 
matter, as that which remains as the constant subject of substantial 
change, must itself be a substantive body. Also, as divisible, matter 
must have extension, i.e. length, breadth and depth. Further, Zabarella 
(claiming to follow Averroes) characterizes this extension as 
indeterminate. This means that parts of matter, though extended, have 
no necessary dimensions, but can vary when informed by differing 
forms. Zabarella's natural philosophy was popular in his time, and his 
account of matter was adopted, for example, in Holland by Petrus 
Bertius55, and in Germany by Jacob Martini5®. Daniel Sennert, a 
prominent physician and professor of medicine at the University of 
Wittenberg, argues: All that is mutable is extended and divisible. But 
this is not by form, for form has neither quantity nor divisibility. So 
prime matter must be extended and divisible?7. And, in early 
seventeenth-century France, Petrus Barbay, describing matter as an 
incomplete substance, claims that quantity or extension 1s coeval with 
matter38, Also in France, a Scotistic view of matter as substantive was 
supported by Eustache of St. Paul and Scipion de Pleix. All these 
Aristotelians, Dutch, Italian, German and French, adopt the complex of 


32 Loe. cit. 

53 Loc. cit. 

54 IACOPO ZABARELLA, De prima rerum materia, Liber 2. 

55 p, Bertius, «De prima rerum materia», Theses Physicae. Leiden, 1603, esp. 
sections xxiii - xxv. Bertius says, for example: «Absolute materiae primae praedicata 
sunt actus & quantitas». 

56 J. Martini, Exercitationum Metaphysicarum libri duo, 2nd edition, 1611, 
pp. 140-145. 

37 D. SENNERT, Epitome Naturalis Scientiae. Wittenberg, 1618, lib.1, cap.3. 

58 p. BAnpav, Commentarius in Aristotelis Physicam. Paris, 1640, pp. 3, 65, 105. 
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key theses characteristic of Scholastic pluralism, namely, TP1-TP4, 
noted above. 


Further, presentation of the account of matter as an extended 
substantive reality was not isolated to a minority of Scholastic 
pluralists. Thomistic textbooks of the early seventeenth century that 
would have been available to Descartes at La Fléche standardly 
explained and responded to this position of the pluralists. So, for 
example, Michael Zanardi, in his textbook (the dedication is dated 
1616), raises, as a standard query in his physics, and in his 
metaphysics: Is matter extended and divisible32? And though Zanardi, 
of course, rejects the Scholastic pluralists’s interpretation of Aristotle’s 
view and provides arguments for the opposing Thomistic position in 
response to his opponents’s claims, he first presents a variety of 
Scholastic pluralistic supporting arguments, such as, for example: 
Bodies are extended and divisible. But this cannot be through form, 
which is unextended and indivisible. So, prime matter must be 
extended and divisible. Similar arguments are presented and countered 
in support of the Thomistic view of matter as pure potentiality in the 
popular commentary on Aristotle’s Physics of the Collegium 
Conimbricensis (Coimbra commentators), whom Descartes, in a letter 
of 1640 to Mersenne, notes having studied at La Flécheó0, 


This was the intellectual context of Descartes’s development of his 
account of matter. I would suggest that Descartes’s account of matter 
was, at least in part, a product of this context. The Thomistic view of 
matter as pure potentiality was clearly unacceptable to Descartes. But 
the views represented in TT] and TP1 were longstanding standard 
views taught in the schools; these were the fundamental and accepted 
conceptions of matter in common parlance in intellectual circles. 
Descartes, in Meditation V, refers directly to the Scholastic pluralists’s 
view of prime matter in describing the essence of matter as «Quantity, 
for example, or continuous» quantity as the philosophers commonly 


59 F, M. ZANARDI, Commentaria cum questionibus... Coloniae Agrippinae, 1622, 
«I Physicorum», lectio xii, q. 8, p. 22: «Utrum materia sit divisibilis & extensa?»; 
«VIT Metaphysicorum», lectio viii et ix, q. 5, p. 224: «Utrum quantitas inseparabiliter 
materiae inhaereat dimensiones interminatas?». 

60 See Descartes's Letters, «Letter to Mersenne» (dated 30 September 1640), 
CSM, vol. III, pp. 153-4. 
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call it...», which he further characterizes as «extension...in length, 
breadth and depth»®!. And, as the Aristotelians, Descartes rejects void 
space and maintains that matter is infinitely divisible. 


But Descartes, without question, departs from the Aristotelians. For 
the Aristotelians, substantial and accidental forms determine particular 
substances. Descartes, though, in rejecting both substantial forms and 
real qualities (and so distinguishing features), and void space that could 
divide parts of matter, creates for his followers a new problem. 
Descartes’s matter, cast in the mold of the Scholastic pluralists but 
without forms, provides no way of determining parts of matter; matter 
is doomed to remain undifferentiated indeterminate extension. Hence 
Descartes’s analysis of matter as a continuous plenum entails that 
motion and particular things are not real, but apparent only. From this 
result, (along with Descartes’s egregious mind-body union and 
interaction problems noted above), one might be led to conclude that 
Descartes’s new first principles were no less problematic than those of 
his Aristotelian predecessors. 


In conclusion, I would suggest that medieval, and, in turn, 
Renaissance Scholastic pluralism is essential to understanding the 
development of Aristotelianism, and so is of considerable interest in 
itself. What’s more, Scholastic pluralism played a vital role, not only 
among Aristotelians of the medieval, Renaissance, and early modern 
periods, but, I would further suggest, Renaissance pluralism provided a 
foundation for the framework of early modern theories of matter and 
mind, and, in this respect, is relevant for understanding the transition 
from scholastic to early modern philosophy. If either of these 
suggestions is correct, then Scholastic pluralism is of considerable 
historical significance, and, though unfortunately now largely 
neglected, it is a subject that requires and well merits further attention. 


Brooklyn College 


61 Descartes, Mediations on First Philosophy, CSM, vol. II, p. 44. 
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AVICENNA AND DESCARTES ON THE WAX EXAMPLE 


From its amorphous beginnings in the Theaetetus [191Dff.] and 
the Timaeus [50C], wax has had an impressive philosophical career!. 
Here I focus on the wax example in Meditation 2 of Descartes, and 
consider its historical antecedents. I shall propose Avicenna as a major 
source, whether direct or indirect. 


Avicenna (Ibn Sina) was one of the most prominent 
philosophers in the medieval period. Less known is what influence he 
had upon modern philosophy. I shall be considering his influence on 
Descartes. Many have already noticed and discussed the similarity of 
Avicenna's flying man example and the doctrine of the simple 
knowledge of being, with Descartes's skeptical program and the 
doctrine of the cogito. But there has been little illuminating discussion 
of the wax example in Meditation 2. I shall show that Avicenna used 
the wax example to reach much the same conclusions as Descartes 
does. This congruence of doctrine between Avicenna and Descartes has 
attracted far less attention than the similarity of the flying man and the 
cogito, even though the congruence of the former is at least as strong as 
that of the latter. Here I propose to remedy that defect. 


l Theaetetus 191Dff.; Timaeus 50C. DESCARTES, Rules 12, CSM.L40; AT.X.412 
also speaks of sense impression as a signet ring impresses tbe wax. Descartes had 
read the Timaeus; A.E. TAYLOR, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1928, p.322. Translations from Descartes are from The 
Philosophical Writings of Descartes, trans. J. COTTINGHAM et al., 3 vols. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1985 [CSM, vols. 1-2; CSMK, vol. 3]; I also include the 
pages for Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. C. ADAM & P. TANNERY. Paris, Vrin, 1964-76 
[AT]. Translations from Avicenna, deliberately literal, are mine, from the Arabic. (I 
have included the page numbers of the Avicenna Latinus edition (Louvain, 1508) in 
brackets.] 
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In Meditation 2, Descartes first presents the cogito and 
concludes that he is a thinking thing. He then proceeds to the wax 
example, to show that we do not know anything distinctly through the 
senses”. Descartes uses the wax example to make some general points 
about our knowledge of physical objects. We may think, he says, that 
we have distinct knowledge of the attributes of the wax via sense 
perception. Yet all these attributes change, or can change, over time: 
the shape of the wax, its texture, its smell, how it sounds when struck. 
We can know distinctly of the wax only that it remains the same over 
time while changing its attributes. Yet we do not learn of this 
persistence from sense perception but «from the inspection of the mind 
alone, which inspection can be imperfect and confused... or clear and 
distinct, depending on how I pay more or less attention...». 


Descartes concludes from the wax example that true knowledge 
comes from mental inspection or intuition, not from sense perception, 
and that knowledge of the wax presupposes the existence of a mind, 
me, as a thinking thing. In fact, he holds that all knowledge comes 
from deduction and intuition. He holds intuition to be intellectual, not 
sensory: 


By «intuition» I do not mean the fluctuating testimony of the senses, or the 
deceptive judgments of the imagination as it botches things together, but 
the conception of a clear and attentive mind, which is so easy and so 
distinct that there can be no room for doubt... 3 


Still, we can intuit not only «pure and simple natures», the innate ideas, 
but also things from sense experience*, So Descartes claims that we can 
have a clear and distinct perception of the nature of the wax, by the 


2 Meditation 2; CSM. 11.20-1; AT. VIL30-2. I cite the Latin text from 
Meditationes de prima Philosophia, ed. G. HEFFERMAN. Notre Dame, University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1990, pp. 108-12. 

3 Rules 4; CSM 1.14; AT X.368 4; CSM 1.14; AT X.368. 

4 CSM. 1.22 and 32 AT X.383 and 398. J.J.C. SMART, «Descartes and the Wax», 
in The Philosophical Quarterly, 1 (1980), p. 297, claims that Descartes uses 
«cognoscere» and «connaitre» in the sense of «direct acquaintance», not 
«propositional knowledge». 
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mind alone. This perception concerns the ideas which may have only 
an accidental relations to the sensations occasioning them: 


.. there is nothing in our ideas which is not innate to the mind or the 
faculty of thinking, with the sole exception of those circumstances which 
relate to experience, such as the fact that we judge that this or that idea 
which we now have immediately before our mind refers to a certain thing 
situated outside us. We make such a judgment not because these things 
transmit the ideas to our mind through the sense organs, but because they 
transmit something which, at exactly that moment, gives the mind occasion 
to form these ideas by means of the faculty innate to it. Nothing reaches 
our mind from external objects through the sense organs except certain 
corporeal motions... But neither the motions themselves nor the figures 
arising from them are conceived by us exactly as they occur in the sense 
organs... Hence it follows that the very ideas of the motions themselves 
and of the figures are innate in us>. 


Descartes holds the sense data, themselves caused by the interaction of 
our sense organs with external bodies at the particle level, to be 
transmuted — or transubstantiated — via the pineal gland, into ideas. 
Although occasioned by these sensations, these ideas may differ from 
them: for example, sensations of lines may give us ideas of lines. But, 
as determined in the idea, a line has no width, although in re every line 
has width. So Descartes concludes that at best the sensations may 
remind us of resembling ideas, innate in us a priori. The intellect then 
perceives these ideas, and makes judgments about them. Consequently, 
knowledge belongs properly to the intellect alone, although sense 
perception may provide information to be transmitted to the intellect. 
Also, judgments made by the intellect may concern what we are 
sensing. Strictly speaking knowledge directly concerns only our ideas 
and only indirectly the individual in re to which these ideas correspond. 


Il 


Prima facie, it looks silly to look for the sources of the wax 
example in a scholastic Aristotelian like Avicenna. Descartes often 
voices his contempt for that tradition. He was educated at the College 


3 «Comments on a Certain Broadsheet», CSM. 1.304; AT. VIIIB.358-9. 
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of La Fléche in the Spanish Jesuit tradition®. He then speaks of the 
«errors of my youth» (e.g., in Meditation 1), and seems to mean his 
scholastic training’. He finds Aristotle’s definition of motion 
incomprehensible’. He dismisses many of the notions used by 
Avicenna completely: 


This [Descartes’s own method] is much better than explaining matters by 
inventing all sorts of strange objects which have no resemblance to what is 
perceived by the senses «such as «prime matter», «substantial forms» and 
the whole range of qualities that people habitually introduce, all of which 
are harder to understand than the things they are supposed to explain?. 


Again, in Meditation 2 Descartes ridicules the Aristotelian scientific 
method of definition by genus and difference: these terms too have 
definitions, and likewise the definitions of these parts. Descartes wants 
simple ideas, not a complex set of ideas — i.e., the substantial 
quiddities in themselves of Avicenna, as we shall see. 


Nevertheless, Descartes may have rejected some scholastic 
doctrines without rejecting them all!0. Surely this is evident, given his 
use of an a posteriori argument for the existence of God in Meditation 
3, and the ontological one in Meditation 5; his use of the distinction of 
formal cause and eminent cause; etc!!. In the course of his medical 


6 C. NoRMORE, «Meaning and Objective Being: Descartes and His Sources», in 
Essays on Descartes's Meditations, ed. A. Rorty. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1986, pp. 231-3. Normore also notes a Scotist influence. This can be seen 
perhaps too in Descartes's accepting three types of distinctions: the real; the modal 
and the mere distinction of reason, Principles 1.60; CSM. 1.213; AT. IXB.28-9. 
Cf. F. SUAREZ, Disputationes Metaphysicorum, Disc. XXXI.1, where he makes this 
threefold distinction and also cites Avicenna [trans. N. WELLs as On the Essence of 
Finite Being as Such. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1983, p. 46]. 

TD. GARBER, «Semel in vita: The Scientific Background in Descartes' 
Meditations», in Essays on Descartes's Meditations, ed. A. RoRTY, p. 88. On the 
other hand, perhaps for political reasons, Descartes will say, «nowhere on earth is 
philosophy taught better than at La Flèche». CSMK. 124; AT. 11.378. 

8 Rules 12; CSM. 1.49; AT. X.426; Le monde 7; CSM. 1.93-4; AT. XL38. 

? Principles IV. 201, CSM. 1.287; AT. I XB.324-5. 

10 As Étienne GiLsoN has made clear in his Index scholastico-cartésien. Paris, 
J. Vrin, 1979. 

11 In a letter he even says, «As for the contempt which you were told I had for the 
Schools, this can only have been dreamt up by people who do not know me...» 
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studies, Descartes would have been exposed to Avicenna’s medical 
Canon and natural philosophy where his theory of body has a 
prominent place. He studied Augustine and Aquinas at La Fléche; via 
Aquinas he would have had at least an indirect acquaintance with 
Avicenna’s work!2, Still, Descartes seems to have forgotten, by the 
time he wrote the Meditations, that he had studied any of these 
philosophers. For he writes to Mersenne that he has not read any Jesuit 
writings since his student days, and remembers «only some of the 
Coimbricenses, Toletus, and Rubius», along with Eustace of St. Paul!3, 
He thanks Covius and Mersenne for showing him passages in 
Augustine and Anselml4 , Perhaps Descartes has the view expressed in 
his Rules: we ought to read the writings of others, but still need to think 
for ourselves!5. After all, Descartes manages to use much scholastic 
doctrine, and here, as I shall seek to show, comes another instance. 


CSMK 108; AT. 11.201. But then, in a more honest letter to Voetius, he describes 
Scholastic views as «quite useless, as long experience has shown us». CSMK. 221; 
AT. VIIIB.26. Descartes had a political agenda to make Galileo's approach more 
respectable, to get the imprimatur from the Sorbonne, and to avoid having his 
writings condemned as at Utrecht. 

12 At 1639 Descartes was carrying around a copy of Aquinas' Summa. CSMK. 
142; AT. 11.630. Cf. N. Kemp. SmITH, New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes. 
London, Macmillan, 1953, p. 4; É. Gison, ed. & comm., Discours de la Méthode. 
Paris, Vrin, 1925), pp. 103-19; «Les sources gréco-arabes de l'augustinisme 
avicennisant», in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Litéraire du Moyen Áge, 4 (1929), 
p. 40, n. 1, has a list of sources. 

13 CSMK 154; AT. 111.185. R. Artew, «Descartes and Scholasticism», in The 
Cambridge Companion to Descartes, ed. J. CorriNGHAM. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1992, pp. 60-76, lists these sources read by Descartes (and also 
Peter of Fonseca) and notes that Descartes picked up interest in scholastic source 
again only after 1640. See too M. Rozemonn, «The Role of the Intellect in Descartes's 
Case for the Incorporeity of the Mind», in Essays on the Philosophy and Science of 
René Descartes, ed. S. Voss. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1993, nn. 8-10. 

14 CSMK 159; 161; AT. 111.247; 261. 


15 Rules 3; CSM L13; AT X.366-7. Avicenna frequently says the same about 
Aristotle. 
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In short, I claim, Descartes’s use of the wax example of 
Meditation 2 has striking similarities with the thought of Avicenna!6. 
Avicenna himself uses wax to illustrate his claim that the actual, 
measured dimensions of an individual substance are quantitative 
accidents, and are not essential to the substance. For they change 
while the substance remains. Rather, he says, only corporeity, in the 
sense of an indefinite multi-dimensional continuum, belongs to the 
materially existent substance as such. Further, we know corporeity 
through intellectual intuition. 


First, consider a passage from his Metaphysics, available in the 
Avicenna Latinus editions published at Venice in the sixteenth century: 


And if you take a piece of wax and then shape it in a shape for which 
dimensions in act are determined between those limits as numbered, 
definite, and measured, then, when you change that shape, nothing of the 
dimensions will remain in act as one for the individual through that 
definition and through that measure. Rather you will find other dimensions 
different from those in number. These dimensions belong to the class of 
quantity !7, 


Here Avicenna distinguishes the size of the piece of wax, as given in 
the quantitative accidents of its actual dimensions, from the nature of 
the wax. 


Avicenna admits that we often reidentify a body over time by 
noticing the persistence of its accidents: it is the same piece of wax 
since it is still on the table, is still the same size, etc. As all members of 
the same species will have the same form and the same type of 
proximate matter, it looks as if the individual accidents will individuate 
the individual substance and enable us to reidentify it. Indeed, 


16 p. MonEwEDGE, trans. de comm., The Metaphysica of Avicenna. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1970, p. 17 n. 2 and pp. 199-200, discusses the wax 
example. He notes the similarity with Descartes, but claims that Avicenna has a view 
more like Leibniz. For Avicenna denies that the actual dimensions [sc., the size] 
constitute the essence of the wax. Still, Morewedge surmises, correctly, that 
Avicenna takes «extensionality per se» to be the essence of body. I claim that 
Descartes too has that view. 

17 Al-Ilàhiyyàt, ed. G. ANAWATI et al. Cairo, Government Press, 1960, 64, 1-4 
[Metaphysica 75v col. 1]. A parallel text occurs at The Metaphysica of Avicenna, 
p. 17. 
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Avicenna seems to say that the individuality of the individual substance 
consists in having such a bundle of accidents. For example, Avicenna 
says: 


And the individual indeed becomes individual inasmuch as there is 
connected to the nature of the species accidental properties, both 
inseparable [sc., the propria] and not inseparable! 8. 


But Avicenna still denies that the individuality of an individual 
substance is determined by its having a unique bundle of accidents. 
Working out the implications of a bundle theory of individuality, he 
then notes that it would then appear possible to define sensible 
individuals, by listing some or all of the accidents in the bundle. But he 
denies this: for, even if the accidents do not change, they still can 
change, in an infinite number of ways. On account of this possibility, 
the nature of the wax cannot be identified with such accidents like 
place and size: 


So if you say: Zayd is the handsome, tall, literate so-and-so [man] — as 
many attributes as you like, still the individuality of Zayd has not been 
determined for you in the intellect. Rather it is possible for the concept 
consisting of the totality of all that to belong to more than one. Rather, 
however, existence and the demonstration of an individual concept 
determines Zayd, as when you say that he is the son of so-and-so, is what is 
existent at a certain time, is tall, is the philosopher. And then it would have 
occurred that at that time there is not something sharing with him in those 
attributes, and you would have already had this knowledge also by this 
occurrence, and that is through a consciousness analogous to what is 
demonstrated by sensation, in some mode demonstrating the very same so- 
and-so at the very same time. Here you would be verifying the 
individuality of Zayd, and this statement would be significative of his 
individuality!9. 


We may recognize an individual like Zayd through his being 
handsome, tall, a philosopher, present here now. Yet it is possible for 
all these attributes to apply to another individual. Hence all these 


18 Al-Madkhal, ed. I. MADKHOUR et al. Cairo, Government Press, 1952, 70, 9-10 
[Logica 12v col. 1]. Also Al-Iahiyyat, 201, 10; 220, 9-12; 228, 9 [Metaphysica 87r 
col. 2; 88v col. 1; 89r col. 1; Al-Madkhal, 29, 8; 42, 3-5; 31, 4 [Logica 4r col. 1; 5v 
col. 1; 4r col. 1]. 

19 Al-Madkhal, 70, 12-20 [Logica 12v col.1]. 
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attributes, the individual accidents and the common ones of the 
essential nature, do not determine the nature of the individual. Rather, 
Avicenna says, we know «through a consciousness analogous to what 
is demonstrated in sensation» that Zayd is a unique individual 
substance with all these attributes. This «analogous consciousness» is 
one of direct intellectual intuition: we perceive Zayd as an individual, 
by pure mental scrutiny, stimulated by sense perception of individual 
accidents. We have a direct, intuitive experience of the existence and 
individuality of a sensible individual. Our conception of being a real, 
singular existence is immediate and given by direct acquaintance?0. It 
is this individual substance, the substantial substratum, that persists and 
grounds the identity of the individual over time. It also serves as a 
breeding ground for a succession of unique bundles of accidents 
whereby two individuals identical in species differ at the same time. 
To be sure, every individual must have an essence and accidents, a 
complete and unique set of them at each point in time. That is why 
definite descriptions are possible. But the individual is not 
individuated by the accidents that it in fact happens to have nor by its 
common nature. 


So, Avicenna holds, the individuality of a perceptible individual 
substance, or body, is an intrinsic feature of its existence in re. This 
individuality has the consequence of every individual’s having a unique 
set of accidents at each time. But it is the material existence of the 
individual substance, the presence of the substantial form in matter that 
provides the active principle of persisting through time with a unique, 
though constantly changing, set of accidents2!. 


As we have seen, Descartes has a similar position. He says that 
we know the individual piece of wax, «this particular piece of wax» 
but not through the senses or imagination. Rather our knowledge of 
the individual thing is given in a perception «of...pure mental scrutiny». 
Even though we may sense the individual attributes of the wax, an 
individual substance, these do not give us knowledge of the wax: for 


20 Al-Ilahiyyat, 29, 5-6 [Metaphysica 72r col.2]; The Metaphysica, p. 15 [3]. 

21 ALTláhiyyát, 205, 3-5 [Metaphysica 87r col.2]. Gotcuow, La distinction de 
l'essence et de l'existence d'apres Ibn Sina. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1937, p. 468, 
claims that for Avicenna having a unique set of accidents is a necessary consequence 
but not a cause of individuation. 
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they can change. Stimulated by the sense perceptions, the intellect 
intuits the nature of the wax, the substance itself. The intuitive 
perception is of the thing as extended in three dimensions22. 


For Avicenna, the presence of corporeity, the property of being 
a body, makes this persistence of the individual in space and time, this 
individuation of a common nature, possible. Avicenna states what he 
holds corporeity, the essence of body, to be: 


So corporeity in reality is the form of the continuous, receptive of what we 
have stated about the determination of the three dimensions. And this 
sense is other than measure and other than scientific corporeity: this body, 
insofar as it has this form, does not differ from another body in being larger 
or smaller...23 


Here Avicenna claims that the nature of body consists in the ability to 
be extended in space. This body is an extended thing. So corporeity 
consists in an indeterminate extension in space. All bodies have this 
common nature. Thus, considered with respect to corporeity, one body 
does not differ from another, nor does it change this corporeity when it 
changes: 


And therefore when one body is rarefied and condensed by heating and 
cooling , the measure of its corporeity differs, while the corporeity that we 
have mentioned does not differ or alter. The natural body is a substance in 
this mode?. 


Likewise Descartes says that we know that the nature of the wax, its 
extension, remains the same although the wax expands and contracts 
its apparent size through rarefaction and condensation. 


Corporeity for Avicenna differs from the measure, or actual 
quantitative attributes of the body, the «mathematical» body, as well as 
from the «natural» body. The mathematical body is a body including 
its quantitative attributes, such as being three-dimensional, spherical, a 
meter long. The mathematical body exists only in intellectu, abstracted 
from our experience of the natural body. Some of its attributes may be 
necessary, but do not belong to corporeity. For example, a heavenly 


22 Principles 1.53; CSM 1.210; AT. VIIIA.25. 

23 Al-Ilahiyyat, 64, 6-9 [Metaphysica 75v col. 1]. 

24 Al-Iahiyyat, 64, 13-5 [Metaphysica 75v col. 1]. Al- Tabbiyyát, ed. S. ZAYID. 
Cairo, Government Press, 1983, 145, 6-10 [Sufficientia 32v col. 1]. 
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sphere, in addition to having extension, also has necessarily a spherical 
shape. But this necessary feature does not belong to it qua body but 
qua celestial?>. A natural body is a body as existing in re, with all of its 
accidents, as experienced via the senses26. Essentially though the 
natural body consists only in corporeity; the dimensions, etc., being 
attached as propria and as common accidents: 


The natural body is a body for which it is possible for one extension to be 
determined in it, and [then to have] another extension intersecting it 
perpendicularly, and [then] a third intersecting them both perpendicularly. 
And its being in this attribute is the form by which it comes to be body. 
And body is not body in that it has three determinate dimensions. Body is 
existent as body and is established even if the dimensions existent in it do 
not change. So the wax or a portion of water may have occured in them as 
actual dimensions length and width and breadth limited by their end points. 
Then, when it changes shape, each of those limited dimensions themselves 
is nullified, and other dimensions and extensions occur. And the body in 
its corporeity persists, and is neither nullified nor changed. And the form 
that we require for it, sc., insofar as it is possible for these three dimensions 
to be determined in it, is not nullified. And this has been indicated to you 
elsewhere. [Al-Ila, hiyya, t II. 2] And you have learned that these three 
specified (designatae) dimensions are the quantity of its regions and they 
are attached to it and change, while its form and its substance do not 
change. And this quantity may follow a change of accidents or of forms in 
it, like the water that is heated and then increases in volume?". 


Only the undetermined body, body as body, considered with respect to 
corporeity, remains the same through changes in size and in its actual 


25 Al-Iahiyyat, 64, 5-6; 64, 16-65, 7 [Metaphysica 75v col. 1]; AI-Maqülàt, ed. 
G. ANAWATI et al., Cairo, Government Press, 1959, 115, 15. 

26 AL. Ilàhiyyàt, 200, 13-201, 3 [Metaphysica 87r col.1]. Cf. G. ANAWATI, trans. & 
comm., La Métaphysique du Shifa’ Livres I à V. Paris, Vrin, 1978, p. 366: «Corps a 
déjà deux acceptions distinctes: 1. Le corps mathématique: c'est une quantité continue 
dans laquelle ont [read: on] peut imaginer trois dimensions se coupant à angles droits; 
2. Le corps physique: c'est une substance, composée de matiére, de forme, la forme 
de corporéité». 

27 Al-Tabbiyyat, 13, 5-13 [Sufficientia 14r cols. 1-2]. 
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dimensions. Once again, Avicenna uses the wax example to make these 
points?8, 


Again, like Descartes, Avicenna holds that divisibility does not 
constitute part of the definition of corporeity or extension, but rather 
necessarily accompanies body, as a proprium. For he defined 
corporeity as a continuum of extension. Avicenna has slightly different 
reasons here: he holds that celestial substances admit of no divisibility, 
while terrestrial ones do. So divisibility belongs only to certain 
substances, and then necessarily2?, Still, like Descartes, Avicenna 
rejects atomism, and views divisibility as an extrinsic mode that 
happens to an extended thing: 


So we say first that we have confirmed that corporeity insofar as it is 
corporiety is not non-receptive of division. So every corporeal nature 
admits of division. It is apparent from this that the form of body and the 
dimensions are subsistent in a thing. And that is such that these dimensions 
are the continuities themselves or are something which happens to 
continuity, in the way that we shall establish, and are not things to which 
continuity happens.30 


Thus a piece of wax, as an extended thing, persists, and remains one 
and the same, as whole and continuous, despite being divided up, 
actually or potentially. Divisibility is extrinsic in that a body like the 
wax need not be actually divided up in order to be a body. Still, the 
mode of divisibility, sc., being able to be divided up, necessarily 
belongs to the body. Once again, like Descartes, Avicenna holds that 
the substance of the wax persists through changes in shape and size. 
Both relegate flexibility, divisibility, and mutability to secondary 
status, as modes, for the same reason: the extension can be conceived 
clearly and distinctly independently of those accidents.3! 


28 Descartes could have also had indirect access to these views on corporeity, 
rarefaction, and the distinction of the natural versus the mathematical body from 
PETER of FONSECA, Commentarium Petri Fonseci... in libros Metaphysicorum. 
Hildesheim G. Olms (repr.), 1964, VILXIL1.9, 376 col. 1; 478 VIILIIL3.1-2; col. 1. 
Fonseca cites Avicenna explicitly in these passages. 

29 Al-Ilähiyyät, 65, 4-7; 68, 17-69, 2 [Metaphysica 75v cols. 1-2]. 

30 Al-Iahiyyat, 66, 15-67, 1 [Metaphysica 75v col. 1]. 

31 Avicenna has a slightly different view in that he holds celestial bodies not to be 
divisible. Hence he says «not non-receptive»; corporeity in itself admits divisibility, 
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The following text, from Avicenna’s treatment of Aristotle’s 
Categories does not appear in the Avicenna Latinus. Nor does it have, 
so far as I know, a translation into Latin. So I am unsure whether 
Descartes could have had access to it. Still, it has striking similarities 
to the wax example of Meditations 2: the change in shape from round 
to square; the discussion of rarefaction and condensation. 


_And the first body may exist insofar as it happens to it that it differ in virtue 
of quantity while it does not differ in virtue of the form. So there is 
preservation of the wax, whatever shape it has, such that it be, insofar as a 
determination of three simple dimensions is set in it in accordance with the 
form mentioned. And that does not differ in it [the wax], whereas there is a 
difference in it with every shape that is definite and specified in it [and that 
has] dimensions, in height and in width and in depth, in act or in potency, 
when that shape is definite. So if the wax is shaped by the shape of a 
sphere, then it is an occasion for the attribution of definite dimensions that 
are other than the definite, specified ones, which it received when its shape 
is a cubical shape, and that is its quantity. Therefore its substance may be 
preserved as a liquid, and may increase in volume in rarefaction.32 


Finally, it is worth noting the similarity of the starting point of 
metaphysical inquiry in Descartes and in Avicenna. Both begin with an 
apodeictic assertion of existence: I cannot doubt the existence of 
myself. We have an indubitable intuition of our individual existence, 
given independently of sense experience. Descartes concludes this 
from his cogito argument; Avicenna from his example of the floating 
man33. Both assert that this intuition takes nothing from sensation or 
the body; the self has no properties of extension. Rather, we know, 
from the very fact that we can conceive the self existing apart from the 
body, the self and the body are two separate existences34, Still, there 
may be this difference: Avicenna has the Aristotelian position that the 


but the extrinsic addition of the celestial element eliminates that possibility. As 
Descartes holds celestial and terrestrial matter to be the same, this difference 
disappears. 

32 Aj-Maqülät, 114, 5-10. 

33 AVICENNA, Fi Nafs, ed. G. ANAWATI & S. Zavip (Cairo, 1975) L1; V.7. 
M. MARMURA, «Avicenna's «Floating Mam in Context», in Monist, 69 (1986), p. 384. 

34 T.-A. DRUART, «The Soul and Body Problem: Avicenna and Descartes», in 
Arabic Philosophy and the West, ed. T. DruarT. Washington, Georgetown University 
Press, 1988, pp. 32-5. 
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self or soul is the form of the body, although it can exist, at least as an 
individual intellect, separately from it; Descartes at times anyway 
insists that the soul, as thinking thing, is a substance separate from the 
body, and not its form. Yet this difference may not amount to much, 
since Descartes does admit an intimate connection between his body 
and mind, and Avicenna too sees the soul, although individuated 
through its attachment to its body, able to exist and to know 
intelligibles apart from body. As with knowledge of the wax, they 
both insist on an intellectual intuition apart from sense perception. As 
the intuition of my own existence is of an individual substance, me, we 
can conclude that the intuition of the wax is likewise of the individual 
piece of wax, not of a substance in general. However, we can intuit our 
own existence without being «stimulated» to think of it through the 
accidents «revealed» by sense perception. Descartes and Avicenna 
agree here too: my own existence is more indubitable than that of the 
Wax. 


Like other Aristotelians, Avicenna holds that sensation gives 
apprehension of particulars, while the intellect gives apprehension of 
universals, through abstraction performed on the particulars by the 
imagination36. The abstraction has two facets: it takes its material 
principle from the materials given by sensation, memory, and 
imagination; it takes its formal principle from a pure intellectual 
intuition of the quiddities in themselves. Likewise, Descartes claims 
that we apprehend the nature of the wax, through an intellectual 
intuition somehow prompted by the sensations of the individual 
attributes of the wax. Moreover, he says, the intellect, strictly 
speaking, apprehends the universal. Still, like Avicenna, he holds that 
we have purely intellectual knowledge of our individual existence, too. 
So both admit intellectual intuition of singulars as well. A curious 
view perhaps, but Aristotle has it too37. 


35 Ibid, p. 39. Cf. Meditation 6: «I am very closely joined and, as it were, 
intermingled with it [my body], so that I and the body form a unit». CSM 11.56; AT 
VIL81. Still, Descartes insists that the thinking thing is «really distinct» from its body 
(CSM IL54; AT VIL 78). 

36 Fi Nafs, 32, 7-11 [ De Anima 4v col. 2]. 

37 Nicomachean Ethics, 1143a35-6. 
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Thus both Descartes and Avicenna use the wax example for 
similar purposes. Just as Descartes gives primacy to body, to the 
material substance as an extended thing, so too Avicenna gives 
precedence to its corporeity, the «aptitude» or power of the thing to 
be extended in space. Even though sense perception gives us 
knowledge of the individual accidents of the wax, still, these singular 
accidents, even if they serve for our identification of the same piece of 
wax, do not suffice for the identity of that wax over time. For, even if 
these accidents do not in fact change, they can change. Avicenna and 
Descartes agree that this mere possibility of changes of infinite 
variation in the accidents proves that these accidents do not constitute 
the nature of the wax. Rather, both agree, we have knowledge of the 
nature of the body by intellectual intuition, stimulated through the 
accidents given in sense experience. Just as the floating man has a 
direct intuition of existing, without having present sense perception of 
accidents, so too we somehow have direct intuition of the existence and 
substance of the piece of wax from the intellect. Both of them 
distinguish body as such from body with other features, like spherical 
shape, added. Body as such does not change when the actual quantities 
of the body change. Thus, in heating and cooling, the body remains 
constant in extension, while the scientific, mathematical body changes 
its actual dimensions. In short, the Cartesian theory (theories) of space, 
whatever the details turn out to be, falls into the tradition of Avicenna’s 
view of corporeity38, 


Still we can see some differences. Descartes appears more ready 
to commit himself to a three-dimensional space; Avicenna at first 
requires only an n-dimensional space, which he later concludes by 
thought experiment to have n=339. Descartes also tends to identify 
some quantitative mathematical attributes with extension, while 


38 M, GUEROULT, Spinoza. Paris, Vrin, 1968, p. 545, agrees with this claim. 
Cf. Meditation 6: «But besides the corporeal nature which is the subject matter of 
pure mathematics, there is much else that I habitually imagine, such as colours, 
sounds, tastes, pain, and soon...»; CSM. IL51; AT VIL 73. 

39 Descartes, Principles IL4; CSM. 1.224; AT. VIIIA.42. Cf. N. ORESME, 
Quaestiones super geometriam Euclidis, ed. H.L. BusAnp. Leiden, Brill, 1961, q. 10. 
Descartes, like Avicenna, also recognizes the Aristotelian place, and similarly 
dismisses it as secondary, Principles 11,43; CSM. 1.243; AT. VIIIA.66-7. 
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Avicenna finds these accidental to body. Again, Descartes seems more 
ready to speak of material particles than Avicenna does in explaining 
natural processes like rarefaction and condensation. He has little 
patience with discussions of substantial forms and their definitions%. In 
Aristotelian terms, Descartes sees more explanatory power in the 
material cause than in the formal cause. 


However, this difference may not have much significance: I 
have suggested elsewhere that Descartes has merely transferred the 
power of all the constituent substantial forms to the matter. That is, 
Descartes wants to abolish using the complex of quiddities in 
themselves that constitute the substantial form (for example: 
humanity). Instead he wants to use extension and simple mathematical 
qualities to explain the phenomena. But, in order to explain them all, 
Descartes has to add on modes like divisibility, flexibility, vector, and 
velocity to the attribute of extension. In this way, the attribute of 
extension, the simple idea of corporeity substituting for Aristotle’s 
substantial form, ends up having the complex structure of a substantial 
quiddity in itself. Such is the nature of the wax. In order to explain, 
e.g., the difference of one piece of wax from another, Descartes has 
also to allow for accidental qualities or modes to attach to the nature of 
wax, just as Avicenna has the accidental quiddities attach to the 
substantial form in the substratum of prime matter. 


On the whole then, Descartes’s use of the wax example has a 
striking resemblance in detail to Avicenna’s. Indeed in explaining the 
point of his use of the wax example, Avicenna might as well have 
written Descartes’s reply to Gassendi: 


I did not abstract the concept of the wax from the concept of its accidents. 
Rather, I wanted to show how the substance of the wax is revealed by 
means of its accidents.4! 


^0 Meditation 2; CSM. 11.17; AT. VIL25. 
^! Descartes, Reply 5; CSM. 11.248; AT. VIL359. 
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We have seen that Descartes had access, both direct and indirect, to 
Avicenna’s work. I hope to have shown it to be probable that 
Descartes used Avicenna’s example and discussion of the wax in 
formulating his own theory. I leave it for another occasion how much 
Descartes’s metaphysical structure resembles Avicenna’s. 


Kutztown University 
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SPINOZA ON POSSIBILITY AND CONTINGENCY 


Among the metaphysical notions which influenced Spinoza’s 
thought were those of the Muslim philosopher Avicenna (980-1037). 
While there is no evidence that Spinoza had read the works of this 
philosopher, it is clear that he was familiar with Avicennian 
metaphysical notions through Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed! 
and through the works of Descartes. Spinoza, it will be seen, accepted 
certain aspects of Avicennian metaphysics, while he rejected others. 
But even when he rejected certain Avicennian notions, he used others 
to take their place. 


In this paper I shall undertake to show that for Avicenna 
«contingency» had ontological status as an attribute of «being» which 
served to explain the creation of the world as well as how individual 
substances within the world come to be. For Spinoza, by contrast, 
«contingency» is epistemic, that is, it belongs to the lowest form of 
knowledge--opinion or imagination”. Since Spinoza denies the creation 
of the world, he has no need to find a substitute for its contingency. He 
does, however, admit the existence of individual things (res 
particulares) and he thus needs to explain how these «come to be». 
This he does by using the distinction between «essence» and 
«existence» to replace the rejected notion of «contingency» and by 
invoking a certain theory of causality. 


l The relevant sections of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed are: 1, 57, 
beginning; IL, Introduction, premises 18-20; II, 1, third philosophical speculation 
(proof). 

2 See Ethics, IL, 40, schol. 2 (Latin: IL, 122; English: 477-78). The Latin 
references are to: Spinoza Opera, 4 vols., ed. C. GEBHARDT. Heidelberg, 1925. The 
Latin numeral refers to the volume in the Gebhardt edition, the Arabic numeral to the 
page. The English references, unless otherwise noted, are to: The Collected Works of 
Spinoza, vol. 1, ed. and trans. by E. CURLEY. Princeton, 1985. The Arabic numerals 
refer to the page. 
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Under the influence of neoplatonic teachings, Avicenna developed 
Aristotle along «essentialist» lines. Whereas Aristotle begins with 
individual substances in which essence and existence are combined, 
Avicenna begins with essences concerning which it must be determined 
whether they exist. But since essences are entities of the mind, the 
investigation must begin with inquiring into the nature of mind, 
thinking, and thought. Avicenna undertakes this investigation in Shifa’, 
De Anima, I, 1, end3, in which passage he constructs the example of the 
«flying» (better, «suspended») man. 


Let us imagine, the argument proceeds, a grown human being, 
created suddenly and in possession of all his powers. Let us imagine 
next that his eyes are covered, that he is suspended in air, that his limbs 
are separated so that they do not touch. And let us finally imagine that 
he lacks not only sensory perception of an outside world, but also 
sensory perception of his body and its parts. A person of this 
description would lack all sense perception, but he would still know 
that he thinks, that he exists, and that there is a self that thinks. Self- 
consciousness, it should be noted, is one of the properties of an 
Avicennian mind. 


Reflecting upon its content, this mind discovers that it possesses 
certain primitive or simple notions, the first of which is «being» 
(maujud, ens). Avicenna writes in Shifa’, Metaphysics I, 5, 
beginning^, that being «is impressed on the soul [mind] with a first 
impression». Concomitant with «being» the mind apprehends the 
distinction between substance and accident, and essence and existence. 
The latter distinction is occasioned by the observation that to know 
what a thing is, that is, its essence, is different from knowing that it 
exists. For Avicenna essence and existence are not merely distinctions 
of reason, but they are ontologically distinct as well. 


3 Arabic: ed. F. RAHMAN. New York-Toronto, 1959, p. 16; Latin: ed. S. VAN RIET. 
Louvain-Leiden, 1972, pp. 36-37. 

4 Arabic: ed. M.Y. Moussa and others. Cairo, 1960, p. 29; Latin: ed. S. VAN REET. 
Louvain-Leiden, 1977, pp. 31-32. 
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Further analysis discloses that «being» is also divisible into 
necessary (wajib al-wujud, necesse esse) and possible (mumkin al- 
wujud). «Something is possible in respect to existence», Avicenna 
explains in Shifa’, Metaphysics I, 65, «when considered in itself it does 
not have existence by necessity, nor is its existence impossible»; while 
something is necessary with respect to existence when «considered in 
itself it has existence by necessity». «Necessity» and «contingency», it 
should be noted once again, are ontological distinctions. 


Whatever its philosophic roots, Avicenna’s «essentialist» 
metaphysics seems to have been influenced by religious considerations, 
especially the doctrine of creation. Among Avicenna’s predecessors, 
the Muslim dialectical theologians, known as Ash'arites?, had 
interpreted creation in terms of the radical contingency of the world. 
An omnipotent God, they argued, acts freely whereby they meant that 
He can do anything He wishes: he could not have created any world at 
all or he could have created a world other than the one he did in fact 
create. Similarly, the Ash‘arites maintained that whatever occurs 
within the world is the direct expression of the divine will. The only 
answer to the question «what is the cause of X?» is «the will of God». 


Rejecting the «occasionalism» of the Ash°arites, Avicenna offers a 
more moderate theory of creation and he allows for intermediary causes 
within the world. Invoking the ontological distinction between essence 
and existence, he argues that essences require a cause in order to exist; 
in beings that are possible, this cause must exist apart from them, while 
in the being that is necessary (and Avicenna shows that there is only 
one), the cause must exist within it. It further follows that in possible 
beings essence and existence are distinct, while in the necessary being 
they are the same. 


5 Arabic: 37; Latin: 43; English: in Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 2nd edition, 
ed. A. Hyman and J.J. WaLsH. Indianapolis, 1987, p. 241. 

6 For Avicenna on creation, see: S.M. AFNAN, Avicenna. His Life and Work. 
London, 1958, pp. 126-32 and 175-78. 

7 For Spinoza’s knowledge of the opinion of the Ash'arites, see Ethics I, 33, 
schol. 2 (Latin: Il, 76; English: 438-39). See H.A. WoLrsoN, The Philosophy of 
Spinoza, vol. I. Cambridge, MA, 1948, p. 417. 
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Having set down these metaphysical distinctions, Avicenna applies 
them to God and the world. Possessing no possibility at all, God is the 
being necessary through Himself or, to use the language which Spinoza 
will use later on, God is His own cause (causa sui). By contrast, 
particular substances (in Spinoza they will become finite modes he 
calls particular things [res particulares]) are only possible. Had 
Socrates” parents decided to remain childless, Socrates would never 
have been born. But one further case remains. From the Aristotelian 
tradition Avicenna accepts the eternity of the world and of the celestial 
bodies. Yet since these are not self-caused they must be possible in 
themselves; but since they also cannot not be, they must be necessary, 
but necessary through another. From all this follows a three-fold 
Avicennian ontological scheme: there is God, who is necessary through 
Himself; there is the world in its totality and the celestial spheres, souls 
and intelligences which are possible through themselves, necessary 
through their causes; and there are individual substances within the 
world, which are possible through themselves, though dependent on 
causes. In the light of this scheme, Avicenna interprets creation as the 
ontological dependence of a possible world on God, a necessary cause; 
but he denies temporal creation. 


One more Avicennian notion needs to be explored, namely his 
conception of causality, particularly of the efficient cause. Accepting 
with Aristotle the reality of change and motion, Avicenna holds that in 
particular substances within the world efficient causes are temporally 
prior to their effects. The father, for example, is the efficient cause of 
the child. But a more refined analysis discloses that, strictly speaking, 
the real efficient cause is the semen at the moment it meets the ovum. 
«Causes which are truly causes», writes Avicenna in Shifa’, 
Metaphysics VI, 18, «are simultaneous with the things they cause». 
Viewed from their metaphysical perspective, these causes are causes of 
existence rather than causes of generation (Shifa’, Metaphysics VI, 19; 
comp. Spinoza, Ethics, I, 24, cor.!0). 


Having set down the distinction between the efficient cause as cause 
of generation in which case it is temporally prior to its effect, and the 


8 Arabic: 264-65; Latin: 301; English: 252. 
9 Arabic: 257; Latin 191-92; English: 247-48. 
10 Latin: 67; English: 43. 
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efficient cause as cause of existence in which case it is simultaneous 
with its effect, Avicenna applies it to two cases. In the case of 
particular substances within the world, their efficient cause as cause of 
generation is temporally prior to its effect, while as cause of being 
(causa essendi) it is simultaneous with its effect. In the case of the 
world as a whole and the celestial bodies, which are ungenerated, the 
efficient cause is identical with the cause of existence and the two are 
simultaneous. Causality in the latter case exists apart from motion and 
time. It should be added that since the world and everything within it 
are metaphysically contingent, the cause of being also serves as the 
cause of the preservation of being. 


That Avicenna’s essentialism had a resonance in Descartes’ thought 
can readily be seen. The «flying man» appears at the beginning of 
Meditation WM! where it is invoked to confirm the indubitable truth 
that man is a «thinking being». That the human mind possesses 
«notions of the simplest possible kind» is affirmed by Descartes in 
Principles of Philosophy I, 1012, where he lists such notions as 
knowledge, existence, and certainty. To these can be added such other 
notions as essence and existence, necessity and possibility (Principles 
I, 14-16)!3 and causality. It is characteristic of Cartesian metaphysics 
that «possibility» appears among the simple notions of the mind and 
that it has ontological status as an «attribute of being» (Principles I, 
56)!4. This is derived from Descartes’ conviction that God is distinct 
from the world, and that the world was created by Him (Meditation 
III)!5 and that individual substances within it are generated. Descartes’ 
theory of creation is, however, intermediate between that of the 
Asharites and Avicenna. From Avicenna he accepts the notion that 
God created a world that is governed by orderly laws of nature, while 
from the Ash'arites he accepts that the world was created through a free 
expression of the divine will. 


11 Latin: Oeuvres de Descartes, vol. VII, ed. C. ADAM and P. TANNERY. Paris, 
1983, pp. 34-35; English: trans. R.S. HALDANE and G.R.T. Ross. Cambridge, 1931, 
p. 175. 

12 Latin: Oeuvres de Descartes, VIII-1, 8; English: 222. 

13 Latin: VIN-1, 10-11; English: 224-25. 

14 Latin: VIII-1, 26-27; English: 241-42. 

15 Latin: VII, 40; English: 162. 
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II 


Were we to reconstruct Spinoza's metaphysics in an Avicennian- 
Cartesian mode, we would begin with a mind that thinks. Reflecting on 
its content, this mind would discover within itself «being» and, together 
with «being» its affections (affectiones entis). Among these 
«affections» are found «essence» and «existence» which are 
ontological distinctions (Cogitata Metaphysica I, I, 1-2)!6. While 
Spinoza argues for this distinction in Ethics I, 2417, it is clear from his 
«demonstration» that he could have included it is his definitions. 


With the next step, Spinoza sets himself apart from the Avicennian- 
Cartesian scheme. Avicenna and Descartes, who held that God and the 
world were distinct, had assigned ontological status to «possibility» in 
order to explain the «creation» of the world and how individual 
substances within it «come to be». Spinoza, who denied «creation» of 
any kind and whose necessitarian system required a different account 
of how individual things «came to be» denied ontological status to 
«possibility». For him «possibility» is epistemic--it belongs to 
knowledge of the first kind, opinion or imagination. In his Cogitata 
Metaphysica I, 318 he describes «contingency» and «possibility» as the 
result of «a defect in our understanding» and in Ethics I, 33, schol. 119, 
he states: «I have shown more clearly than the noon light that there is 
absolutely nothing in things on account of which they can be called 
contingent». Since Spinoza denies the creation of the world in any 
sense, he finds no need to provide a substitute account, but since he 
admits that there are «particular things» within the world that «come to 
be» he must find some explanation for this fact. 


As a first step he must show how the mind arrives at the notion of a 
particular thing. This he does by appealing to the notions of «infinity» 
and «finitude». Thinking, as has been mentioned, is not the act of a 
particular mind, so that thinking is either indeterminate or infinite. 
Hence reflecting on the act of thinking does not yield finitude, but 


16 Latin: I, 233-39; English: 299-305. 
17 Latin: IL, 67; English: 431. 
18 Latin: I, 242; English: 308. 
19 Latin: IL, 74; English: 436. 
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reflecting on the content of thought does. As he notes in Ethics I, 
def. 220, mind discovers that it has thoughts that are limited by other 
thoughts and that there are bodies limited by other bodies. Hence, 
while the mind, reflecting on its act of thinking, discovers only the 
notion of infinity; by reflecting on its content it discovers particular 
things which, for Spinoza, are finite modes. The introduction of 
finitude permits Spinoza to account for the existence of particular 
things. 


With his discussion of causality Spinoza returns once more to his 
Avicennian-Cartesian roots. Since essence and existence in the case of 
particular things are ontologically distinct, a cause «uniting» them is 
required. While Spinoza uses the traditional term «efficient cause», it 
is evident from Ethics I, 24, cor.?!, that he has in mind a «cause of 
existence» (causa essendi). Such a cause, as we have seen in the 
discussion of Avicenna, is concurrent with its effect. For Spinoza it is 
inconceivable that an efficient cause is temporally prior to its effect, 
since a cause that is not actually causing is not a cause. From this it 
follows that all causes, whether finite or infinite, must be 
«simultaneous» with their effects. Infinite causes can only have 
infinite effects; finite causes can have only finite effects. 


IH 


We shall now turn to the question that was raised at the beginning of 
this paper: How do finite modes (particular things) come to be and how 
can this «coming to be» be explained without appeal to «possibility» 
and «contingency»? Having discussed God, His attributes, and infinite 
modes in the early part of Ethics I, Spinoza turns to particular things in 
the corollary to Ethics I, 25. Having shown how finitude arises in the 
mind and having discussed the attributes of thought and extension, he 
argues for finite modes under the attributes of thought and extension. 
For every finite mode under the attribute of thought, there must be a 
finite mode under the attribute of extension. But there must be a 


20 Latin: II, 45; English: 408. 
2! Latin: II, 67; English: 431. 
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«cohesiveness» of these two finite modes. Since Spinoza shows that 
God is the only substance, the «cohesiveness» must also be a finite 
mode. A particular thing, then, is a finite mode, which can be viewed 
under finite modes of thought and extension. «Particular things», 
writes Spinoza in Ethics I, 25 cor.22, «are nothing but affectations of 
God’s attributes or modes by which God’s attributes are expressed in a 
certain determinate way». 


Since particular things are finite modes, they cannot, as God, be 
their own cause; they must «come to be» in some fashion. What the 
condition of their «coming to be» are, Spinoza shows in a two-part 
argument. Since particular things are finite modes, there exists in them 
a distinction between essence and existence and, hence, they need a 
cause in order to exist. Since from an infinite cause only an infinite 
effect can follow, the cause of the existence of particular things can 
only be a finite cause. This finite cause, the argument proceeds, cannot 
exist unless it is determined by another finite cause and this series of 
causes must go on to infinity (Ethics I, 28)?3. Now, since everything 
exists in God by necessity, these finite causes must be necessary and so 
must be their effects. Since, as we have seen, «contingency», being 
epistemic, is not part of Spinoza’s metaphysical system, nor, as we 
shall see, is time, particular things, like God, must have atemporal 
existence and, similarly, they must «come to be» in atemporal fashion. 
To explain this startling statement, we must now turn to Spinoza’s 
account of motion. 


Spinoza’s account of motion is one of the most vexing problems of 
his philosophy and one on which interpreters have disagreed greatly. 
The main source of the difficulty is his apparent denial of the reality of 
time. In Ethics II, 44 cor. 124, he writes that «it is through the 
imagination alone that we look upon things as contingent with 
reference to the past and future». But perhaps the strongest support of 
the epistemic nature of time comes from Letter 12 (the Letter on the 
Infinite25), where he states explicitly that «measure, time, and number 


22 Latin: II, 68; English: 431. 

23 Latin: II, 69-70; English: 432-33. 

24 Latin: IL, 125; English: 480. 

25 Latin: IV, 57; English: 203, and Spinoza, The Letters, trans. by S. SHIRLEY. 
Indianapolis, 1995, p. 104. 
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are nothing but modes of thought, or rather of the imagination» offering 
the first of Zeno’s paradoxes as proof that time is not «real». This 
conception of time as epistemic leads to a variety of difficulties and 
only two exegetical moves seem to be open: (1) to explain Spinoza’s 
physics on the assumption that time is not real, or (2) to modify his 
system to allow for the reality of time. 


It should be noted that Spinoza never wrote a book on physics, and 
when he introduces physical notions in Ethics II, 13, scholium?S, he 
does so in order to account for the mind’s knowledge of the body and 
for the knowledge of external bodies which a particular mind perceives. 
But if one pursues the topic further, one finds that there are two 
divergent moments in Spinoza’s rather puzzling account. In Letter 
6427, addressed to Schuller, he states that rest and motion are the first 
infinite modes under the attribute of extension, though he does not 
make the same statement in the Ethics. Since infinite modes are 
eternal, rest and motion must be understood apart from temporal 
sequence. By contrast, the axioms and lemmata following Ethics II, 
13, list such propositions as: all bodies are either in a state of motion 
and rest, and every body moves sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly. 
It seems that these propositions can hardly be conceived apart from the 
«reality» of time. 


Aware of these difficulties in Spinoza’s concept of motion, modern 
interpreters proceed along two lines. One group, concentrating on the 
«physical» passages of the Ethics, maintains that Spinoza admits the 
reality of motion and time, and these interpreters modify Spinoza’s 
thought correspondingly. Hampshire?8, for example, maintains that 
Spinoza’s «motion and rest» foreshadow the modern notion of energy; 
Samuel Alexander?? accounts for motion in terms of a new entity, 
«space-time»; Curley30 explains them in terms of a system consisting 


26 Latin: II, 96-103; English: 457-462. 

27 Latin: IV, 278; English: (trans. S. SHIRLEY) 299. 

28 S. HAMPSHIRE, Spinoza. Penguin Books, 1987, pp. 62-65. 

29 S. ALEXANDER, «Spinoza and Time», in Studies in Spinoza, ed. S.P. KASHAP. 
Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1972, pp. 68-85, esp. p. 75 ff. 

30 E.M. CurLeY, Spinoza's Metaphysics. Cambridge, MA, 1969, pp. 98-101 and 
106 ff. 
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of nomological and particular facts, and Donagan?! argues for the 
compatibility of eternity and time. On this interpretation there is a 
sharp distinction between Spinoza’s metaphysical and physical 
accounts. If this interpretation is correct, it would follow that while 
«possibility» is absent from Spinoza’s metaphysics, it is rehabilitated in 
his physics. 


A second account, which on the basis of the total textual evidence 
seems to me more plausible, tries to preserve the unity of Spinoza’s 
thought, but at the expense of the reality of motion. Motion, on this 
interpretation, is a category with which the finite human mind, 
consisting of adequate and confused ideas, considers the world in its 
totality and particular things within it; but in reality particular things 
are atemporal finite modes. This «idealist» reading was proposed by 
Joachim32 and Hallet?? and more recently by Hardin34, who writes: «I 
would propose to ascribe to Spinoza a causal theory of time, in which 
temporal order is to be regarded as an appearance founded upon causal 
order, with temporal passage as the sensory (and hence confused) 
representation of that order». By way of conclusion, it may be stated 
that the model for this understanding of motion is not hard to find. In 
fact, Spinoza appropriates for the human mind the atemporal 
understanding that the medievals reserved for God's understanding of 
temporal and contingent things. 


31 A. DoNAGAN, «Spinoza’s Proof of Immortality», in Spinoza: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. by M. GnENE. Garden City, 1973, p. 241 ff. 

32 H.H. Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. Oxford, 1901, pp. 30-32 and 
119-22. 

33 H.F. HALLET, Creation, Emanation, and Salvation: A Spinozistic Study. The 
Hague, 1962, pp. 99-100. 

34 C.L. HARDIN, «Spinoza on Immortality and Time», in Spinoza: New 
Perspectives, ed. by R.W. SHAHAN and J.I. Biro. Norman, OK, 1980, p. 130. This 
essay contains a critical evaluation of the opinions of M. KNEALE and A. DONAGAN. 
H.A. WoLrson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 1, 355, argues that Spinoza, similar to 
Aristotle, holds that time is partially real and partially ideal. 

35 See, for example, Tuomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, qu. 14, a. 13. 
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Spinoza may have a hard time fleshing out this notion, but, in 
principle, he considers it possible. For it was he who argued, against 
the medievals, that human beings can know the essence of God36. 


Yeshiva University 


36 Ethics YI, 47 (Latin: II, 128-29; English: 482-83). 
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GERSONIDES’S RADICALLY MODERN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE AGENT INTELLECT 


In the attempt to interpret Gersonides’s varied and, at times, 
apparently contradictory discussions of the possibility of «conjunction» 
with the agent intellect, contemporary Jewish philosophers have faced 
an apparently insoluble dilemma. On the one hand, in light of 
Gersonides’s physics and astronomy, were conjunction possible, 
Gersonides would be a pantheist; on the other hand, were it not 
possible, human knowledge (let alone immortality) would, at best, be 
seriously compromised. The assumption underlying both conclusions, 
based upon a common interpretation of Aristotle’s De Anima, is that 
conjunction with the agent intellect requires the full identity between 
knower and known. In order both to safeguard human knowledge and 
to escape the charge of pantheism, Seymour Feldman (following 
Merlan!) draws a sharp distinction between ontological and 
epistemological conjunction, on the basis of which he argues that, 
while there can be no ontological relation between the human and agent 
intellects, there can be an epistemological relation between them that 
does not constitute union?. 


l S. FELDMAN, «Gersonides on the Possibility of Conjunction with the Agent 
Intellect», AJS Review, 3 (1978), pp. 99-120. P. MERLAN, Monophysicism, Mysticism, 
Metaconciousness. The Hague, 1963. 

2 Feldman, in fact, oscillates between two positions. Most often he concludes that 
no conjunction is possible. However, in light of clear and unambiguous statements by 
Gersonides that conjunction is possible, he concludes that, were this possible, 
conjunction would refer «only to the contact the material intellect has with the Agent 
intellect in the act of cognition, which Merlan calls «epistemological union», as 
distinct from «ontic union», or complete identification of the two intellects into one 
entity». LEVI BEN GERSHOM (GERSONIDES), The Wars of the Lord, Seymour FELDMAN, 
trans. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1984, I, 5, 131. 
Henceforth: Wars. For Gersonides’s endorsement of conjunction and Feldman’s 
interpretation of it, see ibid. Cf. FELDMAN, 1978. All Hebrew references will be to Levi 
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Although I agree with the conclusions that, for Gersonides, full 
conjunction with the agent intellect is impossible and that, were it the 
case that conjunction entailed complete identity, this would amount to 
pantheism, in the following paper I will first argue that Gersonides 
develops a theory of conjunction that does not entail full union and 
thereby escapes both the charge of pantheism and the so-called 
«Averroist» implications. Second, basing my analysis on Gersonides’s 
rejection of both the traditional notion of emanation and the 
hierarchical relation among the spheres, I will argue that Gersonides 
radically modifies his predecessors’ theory of conjunction, that this 
modification originates in the new physics? and, hence, that it involves 
a novel understanding of the relation between the material and agent 
intellects. Third, I will argue that this relation is strikingly similar to 
Spinoza’s articulation of the ontological distinction between, substance 
and modes, natura naturans and natura naturata, an ontology 
underlying the distinction and relation between extension and thought. 
Finally, taking my cue from Wars, I, 4, where Gersonides states that 
Averroes’s claim for unification with the Agent Intellect «is in some 
sense the truth» (131), I will show that Gersonides’s agent intellect, 
like Spinoza’s attribute of thought, is an immanent principle of both the 
existence and knowledge named «the acquired intellect». Understood 
in this light, Gersonides can indeed be considered a precursor to 
Spinoza’s monism. More important, Gersonides is a (if not the) 
decisive link between an other Aristotelian tradition, the Arabic and 
Judaeo-Arabic one and Modernity as well as its first and last Jewish 
voice. 


BEN Gerson, Milchamot Ha-schem. Leipzig, 1866. Henceforth: Milchamot. Since the 
Leipzig edition is faulty I have checked it against three manuscripts that are 
considered to be both reliable and in good condition: Paris: BN, Heb. 723; Florence, 
BML LX; Venice: BNM, Or. 20 (CCXX). 

3 It should be noted, however, that «the new physics» is not necessary for 
Gersonides’s radical modification of his predecessor’s views. In fact, it can be argued 
that both the «new physics» and Gersonides’s thought reflect a more originary 
understanding of Aristotle and his late Ancient commentators, especially, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Themistius, than that evident in many of his medieval 
predecessors’ attempt to adapt Aristotelian physics and noetics to revelation. 
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Prior to the analyses, I must briefly put forth a few provisos. First, 
although I will draw upon Gersonides’s Supercommentary on 
Averroes” Epitome of the De Anima‘, J will not, here, enter into the 
debates between Herbert Davidson and Alfred Ivry about the respective 
status of Averroes’s Middle and Long Commentaries? for the following 
reasons. (1) As in all his other Supercommentaries, so in this one, 
Gersonides engages the text critically, both departing from its letter and 
often criticizing its arguments. (2) These «departures» from Averroes 
can be evaluated in relation to Gersonides’s commentary on the Letter 
on Conjunction, The Wars, as well as Bible Commentaries. (3) 
Although Gersonides did not compose a Supercommentary on the 
Middle Commentary, the Middle Commentary was widely available in 
the Hebrew translation of Moshe Ibn Tibbon and, in fact, Gersonides 
refers to it in The Wars. (4) And this is the most contentious claim: I 
am amply convinced that Gersonides was, at the very least, familiar 
with the positions endorsed by Averroes in the Long Commentary, 
which was available only in Latin. I have argued elsewhere for 
Gersonides’s knowledge of Latin®; but, even were this not the case, 
there is no doubt that he was in contact with some Scholastics in the 
papal court in Avignon and it is, hence, inconceivable that he would 
have been entirely ignorant of the existence of Scholastic commentaries 
on the De Anima, especially St. Thomas’s, and in light of the 


4 All references will be to the partial edition of the Hebrew text with an English 
translation by J.S. MASHBAUM, «Chapters 9-12 of Gersonides’ Supercommentary on 
Averroes’ Epitome of the De Anima: The Internal Senses». Brandeis University 
Diss., 1981. Henceforth Supercommentary. I have also consulted Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale) MS. Heb. 919, one of the two manuscripts not collated by Mashbaum in 
establishing his edition. 

5 Since the histories of the debates between Davidson and Ivry are both too long to 
recount and undergo numerous modifications, the following two references suffice to 
reflect the current state of the debate: H.A. Davipson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and 
Averroes, on Intellect: Their Cosmologies, Theories of the Active Intellect, and 
Theories of Human Intellect. New York and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1992; 
ALL. Ivry, «Averroes’ Middle and Long Commentaries on the De Anima», Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy, 5, 1 (March 1995). 

6 I. Donas-WEINSTEIN, «The Existential Dimension of Providence in the Thought 
of Gersonides», Gersonide en son temps: Science et Philosophie Médiévales, 
G. Danan, ed. (Louvain-Paris: E. Peters, 1991), pp. 159-178. 
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condemnations and of the heated Averroist controversies. In a word, for 
a fourteenth-century Jewish philosopher commenting on Averroes to 
ignore such controversies would have amounted to a death-wish. 


One final, brief proviso is necessary, namely that I must assume here 
some familiarity with Gersonides’s «astrophysics», at the very least 
knowledge that, for Gersonides, the relation among the spheres is not 
hierarchical and that, with the exception of the agent intellect, no 
intellect possesses full knowledge of the structure of the sublunar 
realm. In this respect, it is more than reasonable to assume that one 
significant impetus to Gersonides’s new meta/physics, which is a 
consequence of his rejection of emanation, is Averroes’ own rejection 
of emanation in the Commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics as well 
as in the Tahafut al-Tahafut’. 


Let me begin by paying close attention to significant sections of first 
paragraph of the Wars, I, 1, in order to underscore the difficulty or 
aporetic nature of the following inquiry. 


Since the intellect is the most fitting of all the parts of the soul for 
immortality [hisha'arut] - the other parts are obviously perishable together 
with the corruption of the body...- it is necessary that we inquire into the 
essence [mahut] of the human intellect before we inquire whether it is 
immortal or not, and whether if it is immortal, in what way it is immortal. 


At the outset, Gersonides, following Aristotle, posits the question of the 
immortality of the intellect, simpliciter, as the subject matter of Book 
One of the Wars, perhaps even of the entire text, given that the Wars 
concludes with a lengthy discussion of prophecy, (i.e., conjunction) and 
the activities consequent upon it. That is, the Wars begins and ends 
with discussions of the essence of the human intellect or its quiddity8. 
From the opening sentence of the Wars, it is immediately evident that 
the immortality of the intellect is a question in two ways: the first 
concerns the whatness of what is named «intellect», the second, its 
necessary attributes as well as accidents. It is also evident that 
Gersonides does not consider immortality as a necessary attribute of 


7 Unfortunately, Gersonides’s Supercommentary of Averroes’s Metaphysics is 
lost. 

8 It should also be noted that Book Two of the Wars is devoted to «Dreams, 
Divinations, and Prophecy». 
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the human intellect. In addition, it is clear that Gersonides recognizes 
the difficulties inherent in interpreting Aristotle’s statements in De 
Anima, III, 430a18-20 and 430a23-25, as indisputable indications that 
the philosopher believed in immortality. 


In order to clarify the difficulties, I must begin again by turning to 
Aristotle’s own statements, since the interpretation of these were, and 
still are, a matter of considerable disagreement. 


Intellect in this sense, is separable, impassive and unmixed, since in 
substance it is an actuality [Kai outos o nous xoristos kai apathes kai 
amiges te ousia [h]on energeia]; for the agent is always superior to the 
patient, and the origin [arche] of the matter. 


And, 


Separated [xoristheis] it is as such just that, and only this is immortal and 
eternal [Athanaton kai aidion]. But, we do not remember because, although 
this cannot be affected [apathes], the intellect which is affected is 
destructible [o de pathetikos nous phthartos] and without it cannot think?. 


Ironically, Aristotle’s ancient and Islamicate medieval commentators 
recognized and struggled with the ambiguities of these statements, 
whereas many of his Christian and contemporary commentators 
conclude that he argued for immortality. So as not to postpone the 
discussion of Gersonides longer than necessary, I want to underscore 
two points here, the full details, let alone consequences, of which I 
cannot spell out now. First, the claim that something is separable, 
immortal or eternal in thought and in dictu, in no way entails that it is 
such in re. Second, Aristotle’s understanding of separability, 
immortality, eternity, and hence perfection, depends upon an 
understanding of time as natural or cyclical, rather than historical or 
progressivel0, 


9 Greek: ARISTOTLE, On the Soul (Loeb Classical Library VIII). Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1975. English: Aristotle’s On the Soul, H.G. APOSTLE, 
trans. Grinnell, IA, The Peripatetic Press, 1981. Translation modified and omits 
translator’s additions. 

10 This distinction is also essential for understanding the difference in the Jewish 
tradition between ha-olam ha-ba (the world to come) and aharit ha-yamim (the end of 
days). 
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I can now return to Gersonides’s first sentence and to the 
qualifications that «before we investigate whether it is immortal or not, 
and whether if it is immortal, in what way it is immortal», 
qualifications that summarize the entire introduction to the Wars, in 
order to underscore, again, the provisional, highly tentative nature of 
the inquiry and indicate the need for great caution in drawing hasty 
conclusions from any one statement in Aristotle’s works as they have 
been transmitted to us. The rest of the first paragraph provides further 
evidence for this claim. 


For human immortality and human happiness are accidental qualities of the 
intellect [hem mimasigav], and it is not proper to investigate the accidents 
of a thing [davar] before we know its «essence» [mahuto], since without 
knowledge of the latter, no knowledge of the former is possible. 


Once again, following Aristotle, Gersonides claims that, unless we 
know the whatness of a thing or its causes, we cannot infer anything 
about it. Continuing in an Aristotelian manner, Gersonides concludes 
the first paragraph by indicating the proper method for the following 
inquiry. 
Since philosophers have differed widely about this, it is also fitting that we 
make a preliminary survey of their views. Whatever we find correct 
[yashar], we shall accept; and whatever we find incorrect, we shall point 
out the truth that lies in its refutation. In this way we can eliminate the 
incorrect opinions of their predecessors held by the inquirers, so that they 


will not be prevented by these ingrained and habitual opinions from 
attaining the truth in this investigation. 


Thus understood to require an investigation of prior opinions in order 
both to eliminate errors as actual, i.e., substantial hindrances to 
investigation, and follow whatever may be correct further, Gersonides’s 
understanding of method here is exquisitely nuanced. For, insofar as the 
elimination of errors renders possible a disclosure of «the truth that lies 
in their refutation», their destruction is the simultaneous generation of 
the possibility of ways (hodoi) to truth. Since these errors represent the 
received opinions of the philosophers, the question of the immortality 
of the intellect is what Aristotle names in the Topics a paradoxos, the 
inquiry into which can only be pursued dialectically. As will become 
evident in the final part of this paper, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus 
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Emendatione!! follows the same pedagogic «method» to the disclosure 
of truth through paradoxa. 


If the elimination of error as an actual hindrance to inquiry is 
simultaneously a bringing into being of ways to truth, from the 
beginning, any form of knowledge, belief, or opinion, is understood as 
an actuality of the soul or intellect. That is, the intellect or 
understanding is the understood. Since all knowledge acquired strictly 
by means of the senses is destructible, the possibility of real, or 
acquired, knowledge would necessarily require either that the soul or 
its intellectual part be self-subsistent a parte ante or a parte post in 
virtue of some form of conjunction with the agent intellect!2. In light 
of Gersonides’s physics, especially his understanding of the natural 
motion from possibility to actuality, in the following main part of the 
paper I will outline why, for him, conjunction is, first and foremost, 
ontological and why it need not be full conjunction. As Gersonides will 
repeat numerous times in numerous ways, in the Wars as well as the 
Supercommentary, «the essential cause [ha-sibah be'atzmut] of the 
existence [metzi’ut] of the acquired intellect is the intelligible order in 
the Agent Intellect» (Wars, I, 11, 214). In addition, since the motion 
from potency to act will emerge as motion from the 
«material/possible»!3 to the «acquired» intellect, it will become evident 
that Gersonides is a proto-monist. 


11 All Latin References will be to Spinoza Opera, C. GEBHARDT, ed., 4 volumes. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters, 1925. Unless otherwise noted, English references will be to 
The Collected Work of Spinoza, volume 1, E. CuRLEv, ed. and trans. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1985; and to Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, S. SHIRLEY, 
trans. E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1991. The following abbreviations will be used: 

E-Ethica, TdIE-Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione; TTP=Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, PP & CM=Renati des Cartes Principiorum Philosophiae 
Pars I&II, More Geometrico demonstrate, Accesserunt Eiusdem Cogitata 
Metaphysica; Ep.=Epistola. 

12 Here it must be noted that (1) either form of perdurence can be individual or 
collective, (2) the two possibilities are not mutually exclusive, and (3) the 
interpretation will depend upon one's respective ontological and cosmological 
commitments. 

13 These terms are interchangeable in Gersonides's works. 
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In light of his predecessors’ views Gersonides’s discussion begins 
with the status of the material/possible intellect. For the sake of 
terminological clarity at least, we can characterize his concern as 
fourfold; first, to refute the claims that there exists only one possible 
intellect; second, to determine what the relation is, if any, between the 
possible and the agent intellects; third, to determine what relations may 
obtain between the possible and acquired intellects; and fourth, to 
determine what relations may obtain between the acquired and agent 
intellects. On the basis of the principle that «nature does nothing in 
vain» or that there is no superfluity in nature, a principle repeated both 
in the Supercommentary and the Wars!^, Gersonides can easily refute 
both the assumption that there exists only one possible intellect and the 
assumption that the possible and agent intellects are identical or 
numerically one. This refutation, however, in no way precludes their 
sameness, where the same (TO AUTO) is always already the different (tÓ 
ÉTEQOV), and sameness and difference are not reducible to either a 
mathematical or a logical problem. In fact, from the outset, the 
impossibility of such a reduction is underscored in Gersonides’s 
analysis. More precisely, the simultaneous necessity of the intimate 
relation between the possible and agent intellect(s) and the 
irreducibility of such a relation to simple identity constitutes and 
animates the «paradoxical» inquiry. Possible intellect, according to 
Gersonides, cannot be understood as a substance, let alone a separate or 
separable substance and must be a constitutive aspect of individuation 
since, as intellect, it is the form of some individual thing, but, as 
possible, it is the potency rather than the actuality and perfection of 
intellect. 


In accord with the opening indication that a refutation is also a 
disclosure, Gersonides concludes that the «essence» of the material 
intellect is a disposition. In the following attempt to provide an «as best 
we can» exposition of such an «essence», the primary concern is its 
essential subject, which «must be either a soul or a body». Since the 
soul, as the form of the body, cannot be the essential subject for another 
form, it follows that the subject is the body. Gersonides is admirably 
honest in underlining the tortuous way to any understanding of how 
this is the case. On the one hand, the body cannot be the subject of the 


14 E.g., Wars, 1,1,4,132 and MASHBAUM, 49. 
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disposition directly via prime matter, since this would entail that all 
composite bodies would have human intellects. Hence, it must be a 
form received by prime matter by means of other forms. On the other 
hand, it must be received as a form posterior to the imaginative one, or 
else all animals would have human intellects. The closest Gersonides 
can come to a provisional definition of the material intellect is «it must 
be that the body is the subject of this disposition via the imaginative 
faculty», with the body serving as «the subject of this disposition via 
the sensitive faculty, and hence the latter could be said to be the subject 
in some sense for this disposition» (Wars, I, 1, 145). It may well be 
asked, «Why the precise subject of the disposition named by the 
material intellect presents such a problem for Gersonides and his 
predecessors, beginning with Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Themistius, whose commentaries on Aristotle set the framework for 
subsequent discussions in the Arabic and Jewish Aristotelian 
tradition?» I will attempt to unpack the problem as briefly and clearly 
as I can. 


First, since the material intellect is the capacity to receive all forms 
(of knowledge), it must be material in the strict sense of the term, or 
else knowledge simpliciter, let alone degrees of knowledge, would be 
impossible. With respect to knowledge, it must be understood as 
possibility/power only, not so much because, were it identical to the 
agent intellect, one of them would be superfluous, nor even because 
one and the same substance would be itself and not itself at the same 
time, in the same respect. Rather, in order to be able to receive or 
become all forms, the disposition that is the material intellect cannot be 
mixed with any one of them, both because the material intellect would, 
as a consequence, be unable either to know or to use its intelligible 
form and because this form would «obstruct» knowledge of any other 
form of which it is a composite. However, since this disposition is 
already a form and, as form, «its subject is necessary for its existence», 
the subject must be both prior to the disposition in time and less 
determinate, i.e., closer to prime matter than the disposition is and, 
hence, in composition with all other natural forms prior to it. This is 
one reason why, according to Gersonides, we do not really know many 
natural entities whose forms come into composition with ours. This is 
also the reason why, in principle, we cannot know the entire natural 
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world as a unified system and, as will become evident shortly, cannot 
have full conjunction!>. Clearly, as pertaining to an intellect, the 
indeterminacy inherent in the subject of the disposition named 
«material intellect» must be lesser in degree than that of the 
imagination; for, otherwise animals would have human intellects. 
Nonetheless, as pertaining to a substratum, the degree to which the 
subject is determinate can be no greater than the possibility to acquire 
knowledge. With this «clarification», the second difficulty emerges 
which accounts for the tortuous quasi-definition of the subject of the 
disposition as «the body via the imaginative faculty, via the sensitive 
faculty». For, qua intellect, were it not the case that the material 
intellect required sensations as well as imagination, it would be, at the 
very least, the acquired intellect. There would be no motion, no process 
of acquiring knowledge. Rather, the material intellect would be in a 
permanent, a-natural and a-temporal state; it would require neither 
sensation, nor imagination, nor discursive, propositional knowledge. 
There would be no degrees of knowledge, i.e., no real distinction 
between individual knowers, and finally no error. In other words, all 
that would remain is one agent intellect. But, all these, for Gersonides, 
are manifestly false, since, even if their knowledge is destructible, there 
are individual knowers who are distinct precisely with respect to their 
acquired knowledge, and who err precisely because they depend upon 
sensation, imagination, and discursive reason in the processes of 
acquiring knowledge. Nonetheless, since there is knowledge (including 


15 Wars, I, 1, 12-13, 218ff. Although the discussion in these chapters does not 
address the impossibility of knowing the entire order in the agent intellect in the 
manner presented here, the taxonomic detail of the varied modes of composition of 
elemental entities and the emphasis upon the inaccessibility of their order to the 
human knower, clearly indicate that one of the most significant obstacles to such a 
knowledge is the prior forms' role in human composition. In this context it is 
important to point out that Averroes's dissatisfaction with the original position 
adopted in the Epitome, a dissatisfaction articulated in a later addition to the text 
commented upon by Gersonides, originates in the realization that were the material 
intellect a disposition conjoined with the imaginative forms, which are also its 
substratum (subject), it would possess an actual form preventing it from receptivity to 
all forms. Most succinctly, were it constituted by such a form and be its subject, the 
material intellect would be potential and actual (or in the idiom of the Wars 
«privation» and «existence») at the same time and in the same respect. 
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belief), and agreement among individual knowers, how can distinct 
sensations leading to distinct imaginative objects/forms give rise to 
such an agreement or common knowledge? 


In the Supercommentary, speaking in his own voice, Gersonides 
repeats the same conclusions and provides a less tortuous, slightly less 
complex explanation or quasi-definition. Beginning from the 
impossibility that the substratum (noseh ha-hakhanah) of the material 
intellect could be an actual intellect (sekhel be-fo‘al) or more perfect 
than the disposition, and, therefore, that it can only be a potential 
intellect (sekhel be qoakh) he states: 


Now, the imaginative forms [ha-surot ha-dimionyyot] constitute [hem] a 
potential intellect; for when they are abstracted from matter, they become 
[¿hiyyu] intellect. Once it is established that the imaginative forms 
constitute a potential intellect, they should then be regarded as substrata for 
this disposition [Mashbaum, 139]. 


Once the disposition is regarded as an intellect, rather than as material, 
its intelligible forms are no longer mixed with matter, having been 
abstracted from their material substratum. Otherwise the intellect 
would not be able to know or ratiocinate about the imaginative forms, 
and would know either nothing or falsehoods since it would think them 
as other than they are. The definition of the material intellect that 
emerges from the Supercommentary is a proper definition insofar as it 
contains both genus and differentia. The differentia are the individual 
potential intellects, the genus is imaginative forms. 


We can now, finally, turn to the «nature» and status of the acquired 
human intellect. In the Wars, Gersonides provides two definitions of 
the acquired intellect that (1) appear to be contradictory and (2) taken 
together, appear to contradict his many claims that the material and 
agent intellects are not identical. The first definition states: «It is clear 
that the acquired intellect is the perfection of the material intellect 
brought about by the agent intellect». The second definition states: «it 
is evident that the acquired intellect is itself the order obtaining in the 
sublunar world that is inherent in the agent intellect»!6. I would like to 
suggest (perhaps heretically) that these definitions are contradictory 
and contradict Gersonides’s other claims only if we approach the text 


16 Wars, 212-13. 
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with certain implicit, related assumptions, the most problematic of 
which is the assumption that the agent intellect is a transcendent entity. 
The second problematic assumption underlying the seeming 
contradictions, for which Gersonides’s occasional use of traditional 
terminology is, in part responsible, is that he endorses a traditional 
emanationist schema. I believe that both assumptions are mistaken. 
Since I cannot go into full detail now, let me indicate the loci of my 
reservations. (1) With respect to the status of the agent intellect, terms, 
such as more perfect, after, above, or meta-, in no way necessarily refer 
to transcendence. (2) With respect to emanation, Gersonides uses 
different terms indifferently to describe what occurs in generation or 
coming into being, including the generation of knowledge, all of which 
also employ the language of transference of powers as potency from an 
agent who possesses such a power actually!7. To substantiate my 
reservation, let me give one textual example of how these assumptions 
are reflected in translations. Where Gersonides states «hu me-vo’ar 
she-ha-sekhel ha-nikneh be-‘eino hu ha-siddur asher hayya le-’elu ha- 
dvarim be-nefesh ha-sekhel ha-po'el»!8, Feldman translates: «it is 
evident that the acquired intellect is itself the order obtaining in the 
sublunar world that is inherent in the agent intellect». But «’elu ha- 
dvarim» does not indicate anything about a spatial relation between the 
things and their knowledge. Rather, it refers to the difference between 
the singular order that is the agent intellect, as well as unified acquired 
knowledge, as distinct from the temporal order of becoming (and 
distinct modes of existence). The same distinction between intra- 
mental, conceptual existence and the natural, changeable order of 
existence is repeated in the same chapter (I, 11) with respect to the two 
modalities of perfection by which the material intellect becomes the 
acquired intellect, namely conception and judgement. 


Now conception [siur] is clearly independent of particulars outside the 
mind; rather it is the cognition of the very order inherent in the agent 


17 H. Davioson has already pointed this out. See, for example, «Gersonides on the 
Material and Active Intellects», in G. FREUDENTHAL, Studies on Gersonides: a 
fourteenth century Jewish philosopher-scientist. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1992, pp. 195- 
265. 

18 Milchamot, 82. 
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intellect. The judgement [ha-'amatah], however, refers to individuals 
outside the mind!9. 


Insofar as judgement is concerned with verification, that is, insofar as 
judgement is about whether a mental concept is a true representation of 
actually existing things, it is a compound of intellect and sense. Since a 
compound of intellect and sense involves its matter, since the 
judgement about existing things involves considerations of their 
conditions of change, the knowledge consequent upon judgement, or 
knowledge concerned with truth and falsity does not originate in the 
agent intellect, nor is it permanent. As an actual, perfect intellect, the 
agent intellect is the natural contrary rather than contradictory of matter 
and hence does not know particulars as particular. For the agent 
intellect is the cause or form of their existence rather than of their 
individuation. 


Once again, as Gersonides states, «the essential cause of the 
existence of the acquired intellect is the intelligible order in the agent 
intellect»20, Furthermore, Gersonides is at pains to point out both in 
the Wars and at length in the Supercommentary, that essential causes 
are concurrent with their effects and their relations are necessary, 
whereas the relations between particular causes of knowledge and 
knowledge are neither essential nor necessary, although it is necessary 
that there would be some (indefinite) indeterminate, intermediate 
objects/causes of particular knowledge(s)?!. But, it is precisely because 
of these, precisely because of their intermediacy and indeterminacy that 
individual knowledge and individual acquired perfection or immortality 
is possible. That is, material cognitions, based as they are upon 
sensations, imaginative forms, and discursive ratiocination about them, 
are «causes of knowledge only, not of the existence of the intelligible 


19 wars, 213; Milchamot, 82. It should be noted that the Hebrew siur, like its 
Arabic cognate tatsawwur, rendered as «conception» by Feldman and 
«conceptualization» by MASHBAUM (See Supercommentary, «Discourse on the 
Rational Faculty» III, especially «Properties of the Intelligibles,» 80-92) immediately 
exhibits its imaginative origins. Literally the term means a drawing or picture; in 
medieval philosophical idiom it is used to designate «representation». 

20 Wars, 214. 

21 See MASHBAUM, 150-154. I shall return to this relation of concurrence in the 
discussion of Spinoza. 
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order pertaining to them. Indeed, the reverse is true: the existence of the 
intelligible order pertaining to them is the cause of their existence»22. 


If we understand the relation between the material, acquired, and 
agent intellect(s) as a natural one, as a motion from, and composed of 
relations among the indeterminate power to know of the disposition 
named «material intellect», the varied, temporal and individual 
processes of knowledge whose perfection is named «acquired 
intellect», and the actuality that renders these possible, Gersonides’s 
distinct discussions are consistent. For individual processes of 
knowledge or finite modalities of its acquisition, precisely insofar as 
they are finite, cannot eliminate time and respect; that is, each of these 
processes must also reflect the particular temporalities of its indefinite 
motions from sensations through imagination to reason and 
understanding23. «Agent intellect», on the other hand, is the infinite 
ontological condition of their determinate possibilities. 


I can now, finally and briefly respond to the question why this is not 
a pantheism, which is precisely the same question why this conjunction 
or union is not full. In a word, because it is natural. Because individual, 
potential knowers are affected by different objects at different times 
indifferently, an indifference marking their finitude as individuals, 
whereas the entire natural order is infinite a parte post, so that each 
knower, and each modality, participates the order differently. 


The conclusion to Gersonides’s lengthy discussion of the possibility 
of conjunction in the Supercommentary approaches pantheism most 
closely. Ironically, the elements that safeguard it against pantheism are 
also those where his kinship with Spinoza is most evident. The 
language employed to describe conjunction emphasizes the 
«mathematical» nature of human infinite judgement, the aspectival and 


22 Wars, 214. 

23 It should be noted that by terms such as «indefinite», «indeterminate», and 
«indifferent», I do not intend anything that would exclude these processes from 
natural necessity since, for Gersonides, «contingency» is concurrent with the «divine 
nomos» or the necessary laws that govern the universe. «It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Agent Intellect is the law (nimus) and order (sidur) of the sublunar realm 
(lit. this inferior existence (zeh ha-metzi'ut ha-shafel)», MASHBAUM, 154 [Heb. 117]. 
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proportionate nature of human understanding or permanence, and the 
joy consequent upon it. 


In order to underscore the kinship between Gersonides and Spinoza 
in the following conclusion, 1 would like to quote at length from the 
concluding part of the Supercommentary, a conclusion that cannot but 
remind one of Book Five of the Ethics. 


[W]hen the potential intellect has been aroused by the imaginative forms, 
and forms have been abstracted from their matters... and when the potential 
intellect has been aroused by the agent intellect and has formed an infinite 
judgement concerning those forms, then there occurs to the material 
intellect the same order that is in the soul of the agent intellect regarding 
this intelligible; and the material intellect unites with the agent intellect to 
some degree, | ‘al ze ha-'ofen] and it becomes eternal in this respect [me- 
ha-sad asher hit’ahed bo]... 


Therefore, the greater the number of intelligibles acquired, the greater the 
union and joy achieved; and when all the intelligibles that are in the soul of 
the agent intellect occur to an individual, then he attains ultimate felicity, 
joy, and happiness. 


In order to appreciate how this union is first and foremost ontological, 
rather than epistemological, and nonetheless not a pantheism, as well as 
to emphasize the aspectival tone of Gersonides’s conclusion, an 
additional passage from the conclusion must be considered: 


You ought to know that, insofar as [mi-sad] these intelligibles are 
dependent upon extra-mental substrata, from which the forms are 
abstracted, they are subject to dissolution when those substrata dissolve. 
However, insofar as [mi-sad] they are dependent upon the order in the soul 
of the agent intellect — which is the aspect [hu ha-sad] by which we 
formed an infinite judgement — they are necessarily eternal. For then the 
intelligible in them is itself an intellect, even if we do not think it [160-161]. 


Before I explicitly draw out some of the implications of 
Gersonides's rearticulation of the relation between the 
material/possible and the agent intellects, or his reversal of his Jewish 
predecessors’ understanding of conjunction, a reversal that I believe is 
taken to its radical conclusion by Spinoza, I must at the very least show 
not only that there is reason to believe that Spinoza was influenced by 
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Gersonides’s works, even if negatively,24 but also that (1) there is 
evidence for Spinoza’s knowledge of these works, and that (2) the 
evidence provides reasons to believe that he held Gersonides in some 
esteem. In Chapter 9 of the TTP, where Spinoza outlines the 
difficulties in reconciling different accounts of the same events in the 
Bible in order to conclude that no true chronology can be established 
on their basis, that many errors beset the text as we have it, but that 
none of these difficulties attend its moral doctrine, in a note rejecting 
the opinions of «Rabbi Levi ben Gerson and some others», he states: 
«So it is perfectly clear that this Rabbi in other respects a most learned 
[or erudite] man and the others who follow him, when trying to solve 
such difficulties, are not so much explaining Scripture as emending 
it»25, The preceding single explicit reference to Gersonides in 
Spinoza’s works may clearly be questioned as definitive of 
Gersonides’s influence on Spinoza, especially if the «objector» were to 
question the status of the attribution of «greatest learning» or erudition 
as reducible to quantitative terms. In anticipation of such an objection, I 
would like to point out that Abraham Ibn-^Ezra (1089-1164), who 
receives the highest praises from Spinoza, is never explicitly referred to 
in any work other than the TTP, and is there described as «a man of 
enlightened mind and considerable learning» («liberioris ingeniis Vir & 
non mediocris eruditionis»26) is also the subject of «reverent» criticism 
on particular biblical interpretations. In the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, I believe that it is most reasonable to understand «greatest 
learning» as a most pregnant praise of Gersonides’s thought in all other 
respects. 


In terms of the preceding discussion of Gersonides, the clearest 
indications of an intimate kinship between his and Spinoza’s thought 
concern (1) the difference between mos and methodos, (2) the 
distinction between conception and judgement, (3) the relation between 


24 This approach is most evident in H.A. WoLrsoN, The Philosophy of Spinoza. 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1934, passim. 

25 TTP, 303-304. Shirley's translation modified: «...apparet omnino, Rabinum 
istum, virum eruditissimum, et reliquos, qui eius vestigia sequuntur, dum similes 
nodos solvere student. Scripturam magis corrigere, quam explicare» (GEBHARDT, 257). 
My emphasis. 

26 TTP, 161; GEBHARDT, 118. 
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Extension and Thought, or the material/extended origin of 
understanding, and (4) the proportional joy of understanding, which is 
the mind’s eternity. Since I have addressed some aspects of these 
elsewhere in relation to Maimonidean influences on Spinoza?”, 
influences that, in turn, are both clearly and explicitly Averroist, I will 
avoid repetition and turn immediately to those directly bearing on the 
previous analyses. 


In a manner similar to Aristotle and Gersonides, Spinoza’s entire 
TdIE is devoted to the elimination of error as a necessary condition for 
the disclosure of truth. Since errors or inadequate ideas are the actual 
beliefs that constitute the «mind»28, since the errors in question are the 
actual beliefs of philosophers prevalent at a given time, Spinoza 
focuses on the Cartesian dualist and skeptic. It is not surprising, then, 
that the particular problems addressed and, in view of these, the form of 
the arguments differ from Gersonides’s, despite their similar aim. One 
example should suffice to make manifest this methodical similarity 
between Gersonides and Spinoza. After a brief review of various claims 
by Cartesians concerning fictitious ideas, and after stating that their 
absurdity does not warrant their demonstrative refutation, Spinoza 
states: 


Rather, leaving them to their madness, we shall take care to draw from the 
words we have exchanged with them something true and to our purpose, 
viz: when the mind attends to a fictitious thing which is false by its very 
nature so that it considers it carefully, and understands it, and deduces from 


27 See 1. DoBss-WEINSTEIN, «Maimonidean Aspects in Spinoza's Thought», 
Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal 17, 1-2, 1994:153-174. I should also note here 
that this paper is a part of my broader project of retrieving or retracing the occluded 
Judaeo-arabic and Jewish Aristotelian tradition. In this light, it should not be 
surprising that I view Maimonides as Gersonides’s most significant predecessor and 
Leone ‘Erbreo as his most significant successor. LEONE’s Dialoghi d’Amore was 
among the books in Spinoza’s library. 

28 In the following brief discussion, quotation marks will be used to single out 
technical terms in Spinoza’s vocabulary, whose meaning is often read in a Cartesian 
manner. As should be evident by now, I believe that such a reading is not merely 
overdetermined but also occludes a tradition of Aristotelian epistemic psychology to 
which Spinoza is indebted. It should not be surprising, therefore, that each of these 
terms is derived from medieval Aristotelian psychology and refer to 
«faculties/powers» of the soul. 
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it in good order the things to be deduced, it will easily bring its falsity to 
light [TdIE, 28]. 


He adds that the same procedure is required for the destruction of false 
ideas. In view of the fact that truth is rarely attained, irrespective of the 
mode of procedure, in the TdIE Spinoza simply and briefly attributes 
this failure to prejudice as well as natural inability. In the Ethics, whose 
major concern is human felicity, on the other hand, it becomes amply 
manifest that the primary obstacle to understanding is prejudice, and 
that its elimination is the precondition for knowing, submitting to the 
force of demonstration and especially to the immediacy of truth. 


I have taken care, whenever the occasion arose, to remove prejudices that 
could prevent my demonstrations from being perceived. But because many 
prejudices remain that could, and can, be a great obstacle to men's 
understanding the connection of things in the way I have explained it, I 
consider it worthwhile to submit them here to the scrutiny of reason2?. 


The «strange» status of beliefs as the actuality of the human mind/ 
intellect exhibit at the same time (1) the sensible or material (extended) 
origin of all knowing, for «prejudice» and error are exemplary 
instances of first order knowledge, knowledge ex auditis et signis and 
ab experientia vaga, (2) the sameness and difference between 
«extension» and «thought», and (3) the difference between 
«conception» and «judgement», a difference that, by «locating» error in 
judgement, explains, albeit in a different way, the relation between 
extension and thought or, more precisely, affect and intellect. The 
sameness and difference that characterize these diverse aspects of the 
relation between «body» and «mind», a relation that, paradoxically, and 
simultaneously underlies both error and understanding, can be most 
clearly and succinctly disclosed through a discussion of the relation 
between «imagination» and «mind». They also return the focus of what 
follows to Gersonides’s discussions of the problematic relation between 
the «subject of the disposition» named the «material intellect» and the 


29 El Appendix, 439. My emphases. The fact that errors/prejudices are the 
actuality of the intellect that per se prevents the disclosure of truth prior to their 
destruction should be amply clear from the need to re-submit the conclusions to «the 
scrutiny of reason» after demonstrations have been provided. Most succinctly stated, 
insofar as the Mind/intellect is the known, Spinoza’s noetics is clearly Aristotelian, 
albeit belonging to a tradition distinct from the Christian Latin one. 
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disposition or, more explicitly, to the relations between «imaginative 
forms» and «intellectual forms». Before doing so, it should be recalled 
that Averroes’s initial identification of the imagination as both the 
subject and object of the material intellect, the identification that he 
disavows in the later postscript to his Epitome on the «De Anima», and 
that Gersonides is at pains to expose as mistaken, without abandoning 
an Aristotelian «empiricism», is the primary reason that Gersonides 
undertakes a thorough, if tortuous, analysis of the differences between 
the subject of the disposition and the disposition. In a similar manner, 
after repeating numerous times that «the order and connection of things 
[affects] is the same as the order and connection of ideas», Spinoza is at 
pains to distinguish between imaginative ideas and adequate ideas 
without resort to any, let alone real, separation between mind and body. 


In the Western-Christian, Aristotelian tradition preceding Descartes, 
where the separation, or at least separability, between mind and body30 
makes possible the positing of memory as an independent, 
representational faculty that does not depend upon sensation for 
(re)presentation, the «object» status of mental entities and the presence 
of representational «objects» to the mind does not compromise 
judgement?!. In contrast, in the tradition whose heir is, I believe, 
Spinoza, the inseparability of mind and body and the strictly material 
origin of all knowledge requires that memory be, at most, a storehouse 
of imaginative «objects». Consequently, even if imaginative ideas can 
become intellectual (immaterial) ideas by abstraction, and if 
understanding in the strict sense consists of these, in fact precisely 
because it does, the relation of ideas to the extra-mental sensible 
objects of which they are ideas, and hence, judgement become 
problematic. 


30 It should be noted that this is the case whether one is an Augustinian or a 
Thomist; for even as radical an Aristotelian as St. Thomas Aquinas argues for the 
self-subsistence of the soul a parte ante, and therefore posits the agent intellect as an 
intrinsic faculty of individual human souls. 

31 In the context of the present Proceedings, I do not believe that it is necessary to 
justify «reading» Descartes in light of his medieval predecessors, nor to argue for the 
distinction between the schoolmen who are the butt of Descartes’s criticism and their 
medieval predecessors. 
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In light of this problematic, it is not surprising that the relation 
between the ontological and epistemic order(s), the order and 
connection of things (affects) and the order and connection of ideas, is 
the locus of Spinoza’s discussion of the relation and distinction 
between what is commonly named «imagination» and «mind». 
Beginning with the question of the status of images (rather than 
imagination), Spinoza states, 


...the affections of the human Body whose ideas present external bodies as 
present to us, we shall call images of things, even if they do not reproduce 
the figures of things. And when the Mind regards bodies in this way, we 
shall say that it imagines [E2P17, emphasis added]. 


It should immediately be noted that the major problem that this 
proposition seeks to resolve is how the affects are both the same as, and 
distinct from the mind. What is in question then is the status of the 
«mind» rather than that of the imagination, or how images are regarded 
by the mind. In Gersonidean language, the images are the imaginative 
forms that are the subject of the disposition, the «mind» is the 
disposition in virtue of which they can become intellectual forms or 
intellect. In the following proposition it immediately becomes evident 
that, for Spinoza, the images in question, the images that makes 
possible the mind’s regard of external bodies as present, properly 
speaking, belong to memory rather than to imagination. It is the 
capacity to retain the affects as images, once the affects are no longer 
immediately experienced, that constitutes the problem of 
representation. And it is a problem because these images are formed by 
the simultaneous experience of two or more bodies as one affect that is 
retained in memory as one image. 


For [Memory] is nothing other than a certain connection of ideas involving 
the nature of things which are outside the human Body -- a connection that 
is in the Mind according to the order and connection of the affections of the 
human Body....the connection is only of those ideas that involve the nature 
of things which are outside the human Body, but not of the ideas that 
explain the nature of the same things. For they are really [by P16] ideas of 
affections of the human Body which involve both its nature and that of 
external bodies [E2P18, my emphasis]. 


The problem then is not the composite, but nonetheless singular, affect 
that constitutes the human Body but the single image that makes it 
possible to regard any single external body as present, although it is 
never even present to the human Body, except as the multiplicity of 
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bodies with which it is involved at any given time and which, in fact, 
constitute its individuality. For when the mind regards the order and 
connection of ideas «according to the order of the intellect, by which 
the Mind perceives things through their first causes, [it] is the same for 
all men» (ibid.), and hence, not individual. The former order is the 
same as the order named by Gersonides «material intellect[s]», the 
latter order is the same as that named «the agent intellect». 


The ways in which the mind regards images emerge, in fact, as the 
two ways that underlie both the ontological relation and distinction 
between affect and intellect, imagination and mind, and the epistemic 
distinction between knowledge and error. The latter distinction 
concerns the «presence» or «absence» of external bodies to the mind. 


And here in order to begin to indicate what error is, I should like you to 
note that the imaginations of the Mind, considered in themselves contain no 
error or that the Mind does not err from the fact that it imagines, but only 
insofar as it is considered to lack an idea that excludes the existence of 
those things that it imagines to be present to it [E2P17, first emphasis 
added]. 


Since the Mind’s idea of the Body is its existence, or in Gersonides’s 
language «form», as an actual intellectual idea, it prevents or «excludes 
the existence of those things that it imagines to be present to it». 
Consequently, error as well as truth and falsity, for Spinoza as for 
Gersonides, can only pertain to «judgement», i.e., verification32, 


In view of the difference between the infinite order of understanding 
simpliciter, or its ontology, and the indefinite order(s) of individual 


32 It should be recalled that the Hebrew word translated by the English 
«judgement», in the Supercommentary is «ha-’Amatah» which literally means 
verification or rendering true (from the hebrew «'Emet» or «truth»). Spinoza's letter 9 
to Simon de Vries addresses the distinction between conception and judgement 
explicitly in relation to the difference between ontology and epistemology, the being 
of the «Mind» and its modes of «knowing» in relation to extra-mental entities. This is 
the most succinct, but also clearest instance of the genetic (or generative) status of 
Spinoza’s definitions, axioms, and propositions. Consequently, it is also the clearest 
manifestation of the reasons/causes of his rejection of Cartesian, analytic geometry as 
the best mos or convention, on the way to knowledge. See my «Maimonidean 
Aspects...», where I specifically address the difference between mos and methodos, 
op. cit., esp. pp. 160-64. 
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affective processes in virtue of which knowers differ, by now, it may 
not be surprising that Spinoza, like Gersonides (and his predecessors), 
return to the question of the possibility of recollection (and the 
possibility of additional knowledge) after death, which again underlines 
the difference between the ontological and epistemological status of 
«immortality», or union. The Aristotelian origins of his explicit 
statements are so evident as to engender wonder why they have been 
overlooked. 


The Mind can neither imagine anything, nor recollect past things, except 
while the Body endures. 


Dem.: The Mind neither expresses the actual existence of its Body's - 
affections as actual, except while the Body endures [by IIP8C]; 
consequently, it conceives no Body as actually existing except while its 
Body endures. Therefore, it can neither imagine anything [See the Def. of 
Imagination in IIP17S] nor recollect past things [see the Def. of Memory in 
IIP18S] except while the Body endures. q.e.d. (ESP21]. 


Ironically, Spinoza’s identification of God with Nature, and of 
human beings as finite modes expressing two of God’s infinite 
manifestations, not only makes manifest his kinship with an «other» 
Aristotelian tradition that has been occluded, perhaps even more akin to 
Aristotle than most, but also and for the same reason makes evident 
why the Ethics is an ethics, or why and how the De Anima and 
Nicomachean Ethics are related. It is also the most explicit expression 
of the affective nature of intellect that demystifies Gersonides’s 
emphasis upon the excessive nature of the desire to know, the 
proportionality of particular modalities of acquisition, and the «joy» 
experienced in understanding, that in virtue of which the human being 
is immortal. In a manner similar to Aristotle’s claim in the 
Nicomachean Ethics as well as the beginning of the Metaphysics, 
where the human being is characterized as a «desiring intellect», or 
«intellective desire» (1139b5), Spinoza names that part of the mind that 
is intellect a feeling, and states that «the more we understand singular 
things, the more we understand God» (E5P24), and that the more 
understanding is unmediated, i.e., the more the mind is the 
understanding (intellect), which alone is its eternal part, or its actuality, 
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the more its desire to know increases (E5P26)33. Finally, and by way of 
concluding, I would like to quote Spinoza’s description of the 
experience concurrent with understanding, a description highly 
reminiscent of Gersonides’s Supercommentary: 


The Greatest Satisfaction of the Mind there can be arises from this third 
kind of knowledge. 


Dem.: The greatest virtue of the Mind is to know God [byI VP28], or to 
understand things by the third kind of knowledge [by P25]. Indeed, this 
virtue is the greater, the more the Mind knows things by this kind of 
knowledge [by P24]. So he who knows things by this kind of knowledge 
passes to the greatest human perfection, and consequently [by Def. Aff. II], 
is affected with the greatest joy, accompanied [by 11P43] by the idea of 
himself and his virtues. Therefore [by Def. Aff. XXV], the greatest 
satisfaction there can be arises from this kind of knowledge, q.e.d. [E5SP27]. 


Vanderbilt University 


33 With regard to intellect as the actuality of the mind and hence, its ability to act, 
cf. E5P40 where Spinoza states that «the eternal part of the Mind... is the intellect 
through which alone we are said to act». 
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RESTRUCTURING DESIRE: 
AQUINAS, HOBBES, AND DESCARTES 
ON THE PASSIONS 


Despite Descartes's claim to write his book on the passions «as 
if [he] were treating a subject which no one before [him] had ever 
touched on», it is, I think, helpful to understand Descartes, along with 
Hobbes, as reacting to and constructing alternatives to Aquinas's 
arrangement of the passions. Aquinas's account was influential in the 
16th and 17th centuries; neo-Scholastic commentaries on the prima 
secundae broken down into «treatises», such as that on the passions, 
abounded, and independent treatises like Juan Luis Vives's on the 
popular topic of the passions, which Descartes read, borrowed heavily 
from Aquinas?. Hobbes knew Descartes's treatise and surely knew 
some contemporary treatments, most of which kept large parts of the 
scholastic arrangement if not their position on the passions, and he 
would have experienced the Rhetoric of Aristotle, which he quite 
admired, reshaped by the tradition of scholastic commentary?. Those 


l R. Descartes, Les Passions de l’Ame, ed. G. Rovis-Lewis. Paris, J. Vrin, 1991, 
part I, a. 1, p.66. English edition, The Passions of the Soul, trans. S. Voss. 
Cambridge, Hackett Publishing, 1989, p. 19. Hereafter Descartes's text will be cited 
in the text as PS followed by the part and article number. Translations are my own 
unless otherwise noted. 

2 On the background and influences on Descartes’s treatise, see S. GAUKROGER, 
Descartes: An Intellectual Biography. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1995, pp. 384-405; 
also R. ARIEW, «Descartes and Scholasticism: the Intellectual Background to 
Descartes’ Thought,» in The Cambridge Companion to Descartes, ed. J. COTTINGHAM. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1992, pp. 58-90, and the excellent study by 
A. Levi, S.J., French Moralists: The Theory of the Passions 1585-1649. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1964, pp. 1-39 on the neo-scholastic tradition. 

3 For Hobbes’s oft quoted praise of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and disparagement of the 
rest of Aristotle, see J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, Vol. 1. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1898, p. 357. Though not much definite is known about Hobbes’s study at Oxford, 
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scholastic commentaries introduced elements from intellectualist 
renderings of Aquinas and neo-Stoic accounts of the passions which 
heavily distorted Aquinas’s view; nonetheless, the elegant arrangement 
of the passions, accounting for their basic interconnections and 
relationships to good and evil absent in Aristotle, is Aquinas’s most 
significant contribution to the topic, and precisely these elements 
became virtual commonplaces*. What concerns me here is, first, the 
restoration of these commonplaces to their place within Aquinas’s 
original exposition and, second, Descartes’s and Hobbes’s rewritings of 
them. 


These three schemas for the passions, I want to suggest, trace 
out different narrative patterns for human life, a view suggested to me 
by Aquinas's account. For him the passions constitute various 
movements in the trajectory of human life toward good, i.e., God, and 
from the contrary; that is both their natural and moral direction. The 
narrative movement this pattern describes is not unlike that of a quest- 
romance, understood as «the search of the desiring self for a fulfillment 
that will deliver it from the anxieties of reality but will still contain that 
reality». As in Plato’s Symposium, the moral project is not the end of 


Hobbes’s criticism of its scholastic structure is accepted as correct to some degree. 
See N. MALCOLM, «A Summary Biography of Hobbes», in The Cambridge 
Companion to Hobbes, T. SorELL, ed. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1996, 
pp. 16-7. Descartes’s Passions of the Soul was published in 1649 during Hobbes’s 
period of exile spent in Paris just two years before Leviathan was published. For one 
view of the relationship between the two theories of the passions, see G.B. HERBERT, 
Thomas Hobbes: The Unity of Scientific and Moral Wisdom. Vancouver, University 
of British Columbia Press, 1989, pp. 100-112. 

4 See Levi, French Moralists..., pp. 135, 142-165 on the Thomistic arrangement 
of the passions remaining in Jean-Pierre Camus, Eustache de Saint-Paul, Coéffeteau, 
and others. 

5 There are other indirect but important sources for this thesis. See E. FLoop, 
«The Narrative Structure of Augustine’s Confessions: Time’s Quest for Eternity», in 
International Philosophical Quarterly, 28 (1988), pp. 141-162, and E. FLoop, 
«Descartes’ Comedy of Error», in Modern Language Notes, 102 (Sept. 1987), pp. 
847-66. An important source for both Flood's and my own work are the seminars and 
conversations with Louis Mackey at the University of Texas and Northrop FRYE, 
Anatomy of Criticism. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1957. 


6 FRYE, Anatomy, p. 193. 
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passion, passion understood primarily as eros or desire, but its 
conversion toward a truer and more complete good. The erotic 
character of the passions is not controlled or blunted so much as 
redirected. 


Descartes breaks the continuity between passion, appetite, will, 
and action, and assimilates the passions to the so-called «spectator» 
passions like wonder and esteem. For Descartes, moral progress 
consists in diverting their power into harmless directions or, better, 
manipulating them into associations which accidentally rather than 
essentially support moral action. The narrative mapped by this account 
is, I think, best understood in terms of classical comedy. Just as the 
plot of comedy consists in the dissolution of the corrupt society and the 
refounding of a new one, so Descartes breaks down in order to 
reconfigure the life of the passions. And just as comedy's happy 
ending is inclusive and somewhat contrived, so, in the end, are all the 
passions incorporated in some positive way into the new order — 
though they are more tolerated than thoroughly transformed, and their 
new found harmony is brought about more by external manipulation 
rather than internal and organic development". 


Hobhea narratas the story of human life without fixed points of 
orientation. its players are without hope of internal. substantial reform 
Only the task of dispassionate, clear-cyed description is left, unmasking 
human motivation in its unvarnished form. Such work, we know, is the 
task of the satiristó. Moral progress results from the deflating of human 
pretentions to lofty sentiment, heroic action or, indeed, to any coherent 
and rational plan of action, an outcome which should motivate us to 


7 FRYE, Anatomy, pp. 165-170. 

8 Frye, Anatomy, pp. 224-232. Cf. C. CANTALUPO, A Literary Levianthan: 
Thomas Hobbes's Masterpiece of Language. Lewisburg, Bucknell University Press, 
1991. Cantalupo also notes, with the help of Frye, the satirical motifs of parts of 
Hobbes's Leviathan, mostly the satire of the church in part IV, «The Kingdom of 
Darkness», and describes the work as a whole as a literary «anatomy», i.e., containing 
an encyclopedic variety of subjects and styles. See CANTALUPO, pp. 29-30; 203-4; 
236-8. Cantalupo does not, however, understand anatomy as a form of satire, nor, 
more importantly, does he understand the literary aspects of the text as anything more 
than a collection of stylistic elements used by Hobbes. I contend that satire is the 
form of the argument as a whole not merely ornament to its philosophical content. 
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seek peace and, hence, to cultivate the virtues promoting peace. This is 
not so much conversion of human passion as containment of it, on the 
large scale by a government which deprives it of anything other than its 
most harmless outlets, and on a personal level by the destruction of all 
illusions about oneself or others. 


The basic shifts in the pattern of human life from Aquinas to 
Descartes to Hobbes I have outlined here is, minus the connection to 
narrative structure and literary form, well-known. What I would like to 
trace out for the remainder of my essay is the effects of these shifts on 
the neglected topic of the passions and the direction of moral progress. 
These results justify, I think, the application of narrative and literary 
categories to the topic of the passions, first, as a way of articulating the 
relationship between Aquinas and his modern successors and, second, 
as demonstrating the importance of the scholastic background against 
which the projects of Descartes and Hobbes are more fully illuminated. 
Lastly, on a more general level, theories of the passions form a link 
between topics presently much in vogue — virtue ethics, narrative 
theory, philosophical explorations of literature, and literary 
explorations of philosophy — links I at least had not seen clearly until 
Aquinas, mapping the passions on to the direction and goal of human 
life, pointed it out. 


1. Aquinas on the Passions 


Let me turn first to the particular passions Aquinas defines by 
their place on the trajectory toward good and away from evil. Love is 
the inclination toward the good; desire is movement toward it; hope, 
the movement toward it as an attainable but arduous goal; despair, the 
turning away from an unattainable good; joy or pleasure, the resting in 
the good possessed. So too hatred is the disinclination to evil; aversion, 
the movement away from evil; fear, the movement from the arduous 
future evil, shunned rather than defeated; daring, the tendency toward 
evil in order to defeat rather than be subject to it; sorrow, the resting in 
subjection to evil, and anger, the movement toward evil in revenge for 
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an evil done?. They are divided into the concupiscible passions, 
directly and simply concerned with good or evil: love, hate, desire, 
aversion, joy, and sadness; and the irascible passions, concerned with 
good or evil as difficult for our finite and physical nature to acquire or 
avoid: hope, despair, fear, daring, and anger (I-II ST, 23, 1). 


The centrality of love as the inclination toward good makes 
possible and animates this schema; it is in some sense the cause of all 
other passion and always that in terms of which they are analyzed and 
explained!0. Other passions, such as shame, anxiety, pity, jealosy, or 
friendship, are intensifications and/or specifications of the major 
passions, and firmly placed within the overarching movement toward 
good and from evil. Thus laziness and shame are forms of fear; pity, 
envy and sloth, species of sorrow; jealosy and zeal, responses related to 
love. 


In the course of these 24 questions filling in this trajectory, a 
long list of commonplaces indicating the perversity, irrationality, 
pettiness, and ambivalence of human passion, the kind of behavior, in 
other words, that seems to contradict this account of the passions as 
directed toward real good, are included as objections and questions. So 
Aquinas considers the (misplaced) hope of the young men and drunks, 
and the contrary in the old and experienced, wonders why fear makes 
men take council and even seek salvation (I-II ST 40, 5-6; 45, 3-4)11. 
Whence, he asks, the apparently contradictory sweetness of sorrow (I-II 
ST 32, 4; 35, 3)? Sorrow, he notes sadly, is sometimes assuaged not by 
pleasure but rather by tears (I-II ST 38, 1-2). And pleasure all too often 
does not seem to end with repose and satisfaction but leads to greater 
desire or even to distaste (I-II ST 33, 2). How is it that we take 
pleasure in change rather than rest, as well as in the overcoming and 
contradicting of others (I-II ST 32, 2)? And why do we love more in 


2 THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Theologiae, 1-II, q. 25, a. 1. Hereafter references to 
the Summa will be given in the text as ST with the part, question and article number. 
Translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 

10 There are many texts that support this claim but the perhaps the clearest and 
simplest is the following: «The end is the good desired and loved by each one. 
Hence is it manifest that every agent of whatever kind does every action whatever 
from love of some kind» ( I-II ST 28, 6). 

11 Cf. ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, II, 13, 5. 
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the absence of the beloved (I-II ST 35, 6)? Why should, as Ecclesiates 
(7:4) tells us, the wise spend more time in mourning than joy? Despair 
sometimes moves us to act, and hope to complacency (I-II ST 40, 8). 
Why do we fear God as well as sin (I-II 42, 1 & 3)? Why do we even 
fear, Aquinas asks, somewhat in advance of FDR, fear itself (I-II 42, 
4)? 


Aquinas uniformly considers such instances without even the 
flicker of a smile, either of the sardonic or indulgent variety, but also 
utterly without condemnation of such experiences. Apparently 
irrational attractions, aversions, and mixed responses, inconsistency in 
our responses to things and persons Aquinas explains by separating out 
the strands of opposing and incongruous passions, attempting to save 
the rationality and intelligibility of the passions. So he divides the 
pleasures of grieving into the attraction to the loved object, which gives 
or anticipates pleasure, and the aversion to its loss which, having 
occurred, is mourned (I-II ST 32, 4). The source of pleasure in 
overcoming and contradicting another, he explains, is not in the evil 
done to others but a good to oneself in the appreciation of one's 
superiority in overcoming another, one's wisdom in contradicting 
another (I-II ST 32, 6). 


The structure and progress of the exposition itself mirrors its 
conclusions about the nature and direction of the passions, acting out its 
moral about the passions. For Aquinas begins pessimistically, taking 
passion in its most proper sense as the Joss of what is natural and the 
receiving of what is not; hence, sorrow is more a passion than joy (I-II 
ST 22, 1). He then works through the next 24 questions to construct an 
account which emphasizes just the opposite, converting the reader to a 
vision of the passions as forces for good, moving away from seeing 
them as a detriment or something to be merely tolerated or controlled. 


I note only a few points along this itinerary. First, though 
Aquinas argues that sorrow is more a passion than joy, he orders the 
concupiscible over the irascible appetite, and, within each of those 
appetites, places first those passions tending toward good and, hence, 
the fulfillment of our nature, love and hope, rather than those passions 
which move us toward that which is unsuitable, i.e., evil, such as anger 
or sadness (I-II ST 25, 1-3). Love and hope are placed first in each 
category because the object of passion in general is simply the good; all 
passion is in some way reducible to the tendency of things to seek what 
is suitable to their nature, all are movements which presuppose a 
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likeness or aptness to that toward which they tend (I-II ST 25, 2; 26, 1; 
27, 4). 


When Aquinas moves early on to the consideration of whether 
the passions themselves are morally good or evil, he argues against the 
Stoics and with the Peripatetics that passion is not an evil, a disturbance 
of the soul or nature, unless unchecked by reason (I-II ST 24, 1). But 
he goes further, citing Augustine, that the passion itself is good if it 
turns to what is truly good and tends away from what is truly evil (I-II 
ST 24, 4, ad 2). This Augustinian claim is used time and again as the 
pivot to shift the orientation of the discussion toward love of the good 
(I-II ST 24, 1 & 2, sed contra)!2. He adds that the moral worth of an 
action is increased rather than decreased when completed with the 
requisite passion, just as it is increased when we actually do the good 
we will (I-II ST 24, 3). 


The discussion of the effects of love, the first passion 
considered, takes up at some length on the experience of love in 
positive terms, describing the union of affect which then seeks true 
union, the «mutual indwelling» and ecstacy of lover and beloved, the 
seeking of intimate knowledge and satisfaction, possession and 
identification of feeling with the beloved (I-II ST 28, 1-3). Only 
toward the end of the question does Aquinas insert a cautionary note. 
Considering whether love «injures» the lover, he notes that «we are 
perfected and made better most of all by the love of God, but we are 
injured and made worse by the love of sin», a conclusion punctuated 
appropriately with a verse from the prophet Hosea (9: 10): «They 
became adominable, just as those things they loved» (I-II ST 28, 5). 


The issue returns again in the discussion of concupiscence; he 
touches it very lightly and only, once again, after the basic orientation 
of the passion has been captured as good. When considering the 
infinity of human desire, Aquinas notes that physical desires can be 
successively infinite, as we seek food over and over again, and rational 
desires, like that for money and power, are actually infinite as is reason. 


12 AUGUSTINE, De Civitate Dei, XIV, 7. See the account of the the place of 
Augustine and other sources in Aquinas given by M.D. JORDAN, «Aquinas's 
Construction of a Moral Account of the Passions», in Freiburger Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie und Theologie, 33 (1986), pp. 90-92; 73-83. 
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Hence, he concludes, Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, «Whoseover 
drinketh this water, shall thirst again» (I-II ST 30, 4; John 4:13). The 
goodness of pleasure taken in the good becomes the direct object of 
consideration as he ends the consideration of pleasure. Against not just 
the Stoic rejection of pleasure as good, but also the Platonic view that 
no pleasure can be the greatest good, Aquinas concludes that the 
greatest good of human being is in the pleasure/joy in the last end (I-II 
ST 34, 3). The strategy throughout is two-fold: to make coherent and 
intelligible the apparent inconsistencies and perversities of human 
passion and to point ever so deftly toward the object that would put an 
end to inconstancy and perversity. What Aquinas does not do is 
express any fundamental distrust of the passions or engage in any 
heavy-handed appeals to the need for rational control of the passions. 


The treatment of the passions trails off from the high point of 
pleasure as the greatest good, turning to sorrow, and then the irascible 
passions of hope, despair, fear, and daring, ending darkly in the 
overwhelming of reason in the silence of anger (I-II ST 48, 3 & 4). But 
anger is for Aquinas avenging an evil done, the application of good to 
evil, and so the passion connected to justice (I-II ST 46, 6 & 7). Hence, 
this dark ending is not despair of the passions but a redescent to the 
reality of evil in order to struggle against it armed with a vision of the 
good it obscures but cannot extinguish. And so Aquinas turns from the 
passion of anger to the habits and virtues, from inclination to education 
in and progress toward the good, the passions having been gathered up 
and enlisted in the task of achieving union with the good. As Aquinas 
notes in his discussion of pleasure, pleasure is a passion, the perception 
of the presence of a connatural good (I-II ST 31, 1); hence, the good 
achieved is the fulfillment and satiation of passion, not its cessation!3. 


13 Cf. the somewhat different construal of the relationship of the treatise on the 
passions to the moral agenda of the Summa Theologiae by Jordan, pp. 90-97. For 
Jordan, even though hardly mentioned in the Summa's account of the passions, tbe 
main moral issue for Aquinas is the need for rational control of the passions. In my 
view, this theme is absent from the questions on the passions because the moral 
purpose is not to develop rational control, but to construct a positive account of the 
passions as our direction toward good, reorienting them not under the control of 
reason but to the true and highest good. See I-II ST 26, 3, ad 4 where Aquinas argues 
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The task Aquinas’s account sets is heroic and the picture of the 
passions it paints, idealized — that is both its glory and its weakness. 
On the one hand, there is no more positive philosophical account of 
human emotion, none which seems more confident of the fundamental 
direction of the passions toward good; on the other hand, like any 
idealization, it tends to anathematize what fails to emulate the ideal, to 
gloss over as derivative negative and ambivalent emotional responses. 
Hence, also there is no account more apt to be rejected as simply 
inconsistent with human experience. 


2. Descartes on the Passions 


While Descartes starts out keeping much of the outline of the 
major passions found in Aquinas, he makes two major adjustments to 
this scheme. First, he omits the irascible appetite altogether, disbursing 
those passions under the remaining principal passions; second, he 
replaces the passion of aversion with wonder. The task of the irascible 
appetite for Aquinas is to direct us to good and from evil that we can 
only with difficulty achieve or avoid. These acts of resistance for 
Descartes come from the will, not the passions. Descartes rejects 
aversion arguing that it is really identical with desire since, Descartes 
says, «there is no good whose privation is not an evil» (PS II, 87). An 
aspect of aversion remains, renamed horror and made a species of love; 
it is «instituted by nature to represent to the soul a sudden and 
unexpected death» though, Descartes notes, it is sometimes caused by 
«only the touch of a little worm or the sound of a trembling leaf» which 
produces it (PS II, 89). This transformation of the scholastic view is 
characteristic of Descartes, replacing the model of passion as 
fundamentally directional with one which makes them sudden and 
overwhelming physical responses to be resisted in various ways by the 
will. Some passions may be less overwhelming, but all are perceptions, 
and confused perceptions at that. Love and hatred, for Descartes, are 
«excitations» which incite the soul to will to be separated or joined to 
their objects, but these moments, the passions, which the soul suffers, 


that a passive love is more «godlike» than a rationally grounded dilection since we 
can love God more by the former than the latter. 
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are sharply distinguished from its volitions which are its actions (PS II, 
79-80). 


The passion of wonder is a species of desire for Aquinas, that 
for knowledge, but for Descartes it is a major passion and the first to 
which Descartes turns, defining it in a way Aquinas could only view as 
oxymoronic. It is a passion which does not have good or evil as its 
object, does not cause motion of heart and blood (only one in the spirits 
in the brain), and has no opposite. The effect of wonder, that of fixing 
our attention, is what the passions in general do, though the rest don't 
do it neutrally: 


[T]he utility of all the passions consists only in the fact that they strengthen 
and give duration to the thoughts in the soul which it is good that it 
conserve and which might without this be easily erased... so too all the evil 
they can cause consists in the fact that they strengthen and conserve 
thoughts more than is needed or that they strengthen and conserve others 
which it is not good to keep (PS II, 74). 


Wonder, if not properly moderated and in its extreme form, 
astonishment, produces not motion but rather statue-like immobility, 
and promotes dwelling in ignorance rather than acquisition of 
knowledge (PS II, 73). 


The model for both the effects of passion and for its cure is the 
development of an abhorrence for a food we previously enjoyed if we 
have come upon something foul while eating it (PS I, 50; II, 107). This 
evidence gives encouragement because it shows how associations 
might be reengineered to our advantage. He concludes the opening 
section: 


Now these things are useful to know in order to give everyone the courage 
to study the regulation of his passions. For since, with a little industry, we 
can change the movements of the brain in animals deprived of reason, it is 
clear that we can do this even more successfully in men, and that even 
those who have the weakest of souls might acquire an absolute supremacy 
over all their passions if they employ enough industry to train and guide 
them (PS I, 50). 


The passions cannot be directly aroused or dismissed by the will, but 
they can be influenced indirectly by calling up a succession of images 
which are associated not with the one we feel but rather with the one 
we will to feel (PS I, 45). This stategy has limits; just as we cannot 
keep from feeling fire burn by distracting the attention, so also the will 
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can not disburse and conquer but only withstand the strongest passions 
and restrain the motions of the body it causes (PS I, 46). 


There is, however, a more complete remedy for the passions, in 
the passion and virtue of generosity. Generosity, proper self-esteem, is 
the realization that «there is nothing which truly belongs to him but this 
free disposition of his volitions, and no reason why he ought to be 
praised or blamed except that he uses it well or badly» as well as the 
commitment to use that freedom well (PS III, 153). The generous are 
masters of the passions, dispensed from desire, jealousy, and envy 
because there is nothing desirable enough provoke such feeling; it frees 
its possessor from hatred, fear, and anger because of their esteem of all 
human beings, confidence in their own true worth, and small esteem for 
goods which depend on others (PS III, 154, 156). The generous person 
is also generous towards others, forgiving their errors, and generous 
toward herself, disregarding her inferiority to others in riches or beauty 
in favor of her equality of will (PS III, 154). Descartes also 
recommends a kind of generosity to our passions. While hatred and 
sadness are never really beneficial, love and joy are, and they can never 
be too great even if they are ill-founded. «In the encounters of life, 
where we cannot avoid the hazard of being deceived, we always do 
better to lean toward the passions that tend to the good, than to those 
which look to evil, even though this is only to avoid it. And often even 
a false joy is more worthwhile than a sadness whose cause is true» (PS 
II, 142)!4. Thus, toward the end of his text, Descartes modifies the 
neo-Stoic goal of total control over the passions for a more forgiving 
attitude combined with a move to «accentuate the positive». 


Descartes concludes the work with simple-to-follow advice on 
dealing with passions and reassuring hopes for their reintegration into 
the life of mind and body. Though Descartes notes that few can abstain 
from laughing when tickled; or fainting, crying, or trembling under the 
influence of fear, pity or anger, he recommends the following strategy: 


14 Descartes goes on to say that this preference for the positive passions even 
when they are misinformed only pertains to passion insofar as it does not incline to 
action. When these passions arouse desire and action, they become dangerous; under 
such circumstances sadness is more desirable than joy since it disposes us to caution, 
PS II, 143. But Descartes also notes that hatred in any amount is harmful, and can 
and should instead be transformed into love of the opposite good, PS II, 140. 
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«when one feels the blood stirred up like that, one should take warning, 
and recall that everything presented to the imagination tends to deceive 
the soul, and to make the reasons for favoring the object of its passions 
appear to it much stronger than they are, and those for opposing it 
much weaker». Wait instead of acting; don’t believe the picture of the 
world the passions present; look through the distortion of passion to see 
not only the real but also the passions’ tricks with a detached and 
tolerant smile, and you will be fine, he counsels. Nonetheless, 
happiness depends on passion, Descartes notes, and «those the passions 
move the most are capable of tasting the most sweetness in this life» 
(PS IIL 212). «Wisdom», he concludes, «is useful here above all: it 
teaches us to render ourselves such masters of [the passions] to manage 
them with such ingenuity, that the evils they cause can be easily borne, 
and we even derive joy from them all» (PS III, a. 212). The «evils» of 
the passions are a certain kind of turbulence we should simply ride out, 
should ultimately learn to enjoy, and without which life would lose 
much of its savor!5. 


This happy ending reminds me of nothing so much as the moral 
spoken at the end of a comedy, after the series of ill-informed antics of 
its characters have been forgiven, after the correct partners rejoined, the 
obstructionist old order broken and new societal order founded. It 
moves from the exposure of the inadequacies of the reigning order, 
followed by the resolution of difficulties by a series of amusing 
misadventures which more accidentally than providentially resolve the 
problems and reinstate a new order. The players in this drama close the 
curtain acknowledging their foibles and limited power, forgiving and 
including those who have worked against them, and vowing to preserve 
the self-knowledge their misadventures have afforded them. 


15 Cf. the account of the role of control and generosity in dealing with the 
passions given H. Caton, The Origin of Subjectivity. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1973, pp. 187-196. Caton understands Descartes as continuing down the Stoic 
road of detachment not only from desire but also body rather than, as I do, finding 
signs of an attempted, though very limited, recuperation of both passion and the body. 
For a more hylomorphic reading of Descartes than mine, see A.M. SCHMITTER, 
«Representation, Self-Representation, and the Passions in Descartes», in Review of 
Metphysics, 48 (Dec. 1994), pp. 331-357. 
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This is, I think, Descartes’s model of moral progress. Further, 
as with Aquinas, I want to suggest, the structure of Descartes’s text on 
the passions repeats his view of the passions. In the first part Descartes 
rejects the scholastic division of parts of the soul and it’s accounts of 
the relationship between body and soul, and reason, will, and passion; 
in the second part, he disassembles portions of the scholastic 
organization of the passions and reexplains the particular passions in 
physiological rather than moral terms. It also, intentionally I think, 
includes a number of amusingly arbitrary examples of the triggers for 
the passions — horror at the trembling of a leaf or the touch of a worm, 
fright at the smell of roses or sight of a cat, aversion to a food based 
only on exposure to it while ill — like a comedy turning a more 
realistic eye to the high-seriousness and high-minded, passionate 
purpose of its romantic heros (PS II, 89, 136, 107). The third and last 
part of the treatise, then, reorganizes the passions around a new order 
dictated by generosity, now able to accept, albeit strictly governed and 
redefined, the passions it began by placing at great distance and seeing 
as great dangers. Its comic inclusion of and generosity toward 
opposing forces is extended to the form and thrust of the argument of 
the text as a whole, which reincorporates within a reestablished 
framework the theory of the passions as intrinsic to human happiness. 
What Amelie Rorty concludes about Descartes’s view the relationship 
of body and soul and function of the will, we could also apply to his 
views on the passions. Rorty writes, «Far from being a dogmatic 
dualist, Descartes suffers from an unexpected générosité in his respect 
for the conflicting traditions that his system attempts to reconcile»!6. It 
would be a mistake to conclude, however, that Descartes simply puts 
together without remainder what he has torn asunder, or 
wholeheartedly returns to the view he begins by dismantling. Like a 
jigsaw puzzle whose pieces have been disjoined and reshaped before 
being (somewhat awkwardly) refitted together, the resulting picture is 
slightly askew and its seams and gaps visible. 


16 Cf. A. Rorty, «Cartesian Passions and the Union of Mind and Body», in 
Essays on Descartes’ Berkeley, University of California Press, 1986, p. 530. 
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3. Hobbes on the Passions 


If Descartes’s picture of the life of the passions is slightly 
askew, has a lightly comic edge, Hobbes’s is drawn in the broad strokes 
of satire, distorting almost beyond recognition the idealized, heroic 
picture of the passions with amusing and telling results. The medium 
for this picture is the same as that used by Aquinas, the language and 
model of motion. Hobbes describes the passions as motion not 
metaphorically (as the schoolmen do) he tells us, but literally!7, 
enjoying quite thoroughly the havoc the shift from Aristotelian to 
inertial motion brings about in the scholastic structure for the passions 
he retains!8. Hobbes lists the same simple passions, desire, love, 
aversion, hate, joy and grief, and seems at first to define them in much 
the same way. Desire or appetite is movement toward that which 
causes it, aversion, away from its cause.(Lev I, 6, 119) So far so good. 
But love, Hobbes says, is a kind of desire, that felt in the presence of 
the object, desire tout court experienced in its absence; so too hate is a 
kind of aversion (Lev I, 6, 119). The definitions of pleasure and 
sadness are also shifted ever so slightly. Pleasure, «the appearance or 
sense» of the desired object, is also a motion, that of sensation, whose . 
ultimate effect is to continue the motion of desire (Lev I, 6, 122). 
Hobbes repeats the traditional distinction between intellectual pleasure 
Goy), and sensual pleasure. But, he continues, joy is a pleasure which 
arises from expectations; thus intellectual pleasure is even less the 
completion of desire than sensual pleasure, but is yet again more a 


17 T. Hossrs, Leviathan, London, Penguin Books, 1987, Part I, chapter 6, p. 119. 
Hereafter references to the Leviathan will be made in the text by the part and chapter 
number and the page from the Penguin edition. 

18 In chapter 2 of part I, on imagination, following the opening chapter on 
sensation, Hobbes explicitly replaces the scholastic model of motion with the inertial 
one, describing the motion of imagination as the continuation of the motion of sense 
(Lev, I, 2, 87-88). Cf. T.A. SPRAGENS, The Politics of Motion: The World of Thomas 
Hobbes. Lexington, Ky., University Press of Kentucky, 1973. Spragens’s reading of 
Hobbes, though not Hobbes’s theory of the passions in particular, takes as central 
Hobbes’s rejection of the model of nature and motion taken from Aristotle. Hobbes's 
direct object of attack, however, is in my view the scholastic version of Aristotle 
rather than Aristotle himself, and the attack itself, though employing fundamental 
laws of motion is also, I try to show, self-conscious and rhetorical on Hobbes’s part. 
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motion, in this case toward future good, not a direction toward 
fundamentally different objects or for different aims than sensual 
pleasure (Lev I, 6, 122). 


There is a passion which is not motion, a third thing between 
love and hate, contempt. Contempt is, Hobbes writes, «nothing else 
but an immobility, or contumacy of the heart, in resisting the actions of 
certain things; and proceeding from that the heart is already moved 
otherwise, by other more potent objects or from want of experience of 
them» (Lev I, 6, 120). Even this immobility is only relative, relative to 
being moved by other objects. Its species are worth noting: impudence 
and cruelty but also magnanimity, liberality, and fortitude; the latter is 
the contempt of helps when in danger of death, distinguished from 
courage, which is the hope of avoiding hurt from an object (Lev I, 6, 
123, 126). It is a hodegepodge list including the worst vices and most 
aristocratic virtues, one which clearly belittles the important 
Aristotelian virtues of magnanimity and liberality as well as the new 
and improved Cartesian star virtue, generosity. Such aristocratic 
virtues, after all, work against the foundation of the state since those 
who possess them do not care about what they would lose if they refuse 
to seek peace. 


The particular passions are fitted into this three-fold division 
with memorable results. Given the lack of a telos, the movements of 
desire are differentiated only by how the subect assesses his chances for 
success. Thus hope, fear, despair, and courage are just appetite 
combined with different opinions. Adding the element of time, anger is 
«sudden courage»; diffidence is «constant despair»; laughter and 
weeping are sudden glory and sudden dejection, respectively (Lev I, 6, 
124). Sudden feelings are inexplicable and fickle, surely not grounded 
in clear assessments, and constant feelings are states, again unrelated to 
the objects to which these passions would be, for Aquinas, an 
appropriate response. Hence, by association, the status of courage is 
lowered to that of anger, despair trivialized by its connection to 
diffidence, glory and dejection caricatured by being joined to laughter 
and weeping. Similarly, consider the reduction of religion to fear and 
the distinction between religion and superstition made on the merely 
positivistic distinction between «publicly allowed» and prohibited 
«imagined tales». When Hobbes adds a definition of «true religion» as 
when our imagined tales correspond to truth, it works less to 
distinguish religious belief from being merely sanctioned superstition 
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than to emphasize how difficult it is to make any judgment about 
religious belief except whether it is socially acceptable (Lev I, 6, 124). 


Having defined the particular passions, Hobbes concludes, 


when appetites and aversion, hope and fears, concerning one and the same 
thing arise alternately... so that sometimes we have an appetite to it; 
sometimes hope to be able to do it; sometimes fear to attempt it; the whole 
sum of desires, aversion, hopes and fears continued till the thing be either 
done, or thought impossible is what we call deliberation (Lev I, 6, 127). 


The commentator who remarks that Hobbes’s analysis of deliberation 
is completely inadequate surely misses Hobbes’s point, which is 
obviously not complete and balanced analysis, but a concerted effort to 
play with the consequences of the insight that desire is motion, 
resulting in a disturbingly accurate parody of human desires and 
purposes. So Hobbes continues, will is «the last appetite or aversion 
immediately adhering to the action», and happiness, of course, 
«continual success in obtaining those things which a man from time to 
time desireth» (Lev I, 6, 127). The parody works and the insight dawns 
only when the reader knows the view being parodied, the scholastic 
one, and experiences the inversion of perspective. 


But the game is not yet played out. It continues in the 
determination to turn every qualitative distinction into a quantitative 
one, every absolute into a relative value, every end into a means. 
Hence, madness is simply having greater passion, and death, having no 
passion. The degree of passion accounts for the differences between 
different individuals, and we can all pass from passion to madness quite 
easily with the removal of guidance and dissimulation. «Most sober 
men when they walk alone without care and employment of the mind, 
would be unwilling the vanity and extravagance of their thoughts at 
that time should be publiquely seen... which is a confession, that 
passions unguided, are for the most part mere madness» (Lev I, 8, 142). 
The species of madness include, along with rage, melancholy, and 
dejection, Hobbes adds in an outrageous non-sequitur which seems to 
partake of the passion it disparages, the abuse of words by the 
schoolmen. 


The next move is the identification of all passion with the desire 
for power by reducing other goods not to an end in themselves but to 
power, i.e., means to further ends (Lev I, 10, 150). Power is the present 
means to obtain some future apparent good; hence, riches, eloquence, 
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science, nobility are power; success and reputation for power are 
powers, for, he writes, «the nature of power is like the motion of heavy 
bodies, which the further they go, make still more haste». Value, worth 
and ultimately honor are «what a man is given for the use of his power» 
(Lev I, 10, 151). The honorable is «whatsover possession, action, or 
quality is an argument and signe of power» (Lev I, 10, 155). And the 
assessment of honor, i.e. the recognition of power in someone by 
others, is only done by power (Lev, I, 10, 156). The only «end» is, as 
we all know, that made possible by the formation of the state, as that 
which allows for the greatest possible extension of the «perpetual and 
restless desire of power after power» (Lev I, 11, 160). 


Though Hobbes’s terse and cutting definitions lose a good deal 
of their humor (like any joke does) when explained and cut off from 
their context in a catalog of similarly drawn pictures as I have done 
here; nonetheless, all Hobbes’s readers have chuckled in recognition at 
the list as a whole. A number of commentators have argued, based on 
Hobbes’s acerbic remarks about the relativity and self-interest with 
which virtues and vices, right and wrong are named, that Hobbes is the 
great opponent of such rhetorical redescriptions, looking instead for a 
scientific basis on which to ground moral and political theory (Lev I, 4, 
109). Yet one cannot help but notice that Hobbes’s own definitions 
often seem quite rhetorical, turning not vice into virtue but virtue into 
vice, not our enemies’ virtue but our own. Most have concluded that 
this constitutes a contradiction between either Hobbes’s method or 
conclusions and the scientific principles from which he claims to 
begin!?. However, far from «objecting» to the technique and its 


19 See V. KAHN, Rhetoric, Prudence and Skepticism in the Renaissance. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1985, pp. 158-61. Kahn argues that Hobbes uses rhetorical 
techniques which work to blur moral distinctions in a way inconsistent with his 
precepts. See also Q.R.D. SKINNER, «Thomas Hobbes: Rhetoric and the Construction 
of Morality», in Proceedings of the British Academy, 76 (1991), pp. 1-61. Skinner 
focuses on the rhetorical device known as paradiastole, «the precise purpose of 
which was to to show that any given action can always be redescribed in such a way 
as to suggest that its moral character may be open to some measure of doubt» (p. 3). 
Skinner views Hobbes as objecting to the technique because it is used to describe 
immoral actions as moral, but the technique was indeed used both ways, , i.e., also to 
recast what looks like virtuous behavior in opposite terms, e.g., the Ad Herennium 
recounts the need to show that the opponent’s justice is cowardice, his prudence is 
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corrosive effect on morality, Hobbes is, it seems to me, a consummate 
practitioner of the art, beating rhetoricians who euphemistically rename 
bad behavior at their own game by giving all human behavior a spin in 
the opposite direction. Nor is there any sense that such spinning is 
inconsistent with Hobbes’s scientific principles, for Hobbes’s 
redefinitions are a result of understanding passion on the model of 
inertial motion, as without absolute direction or end, resulting in the 
differentiation of the passions only by the different, fickle and 
ungrounded opinions which accompany them, and their different, 
arbitrary modes of onset and duration. 


The result is an hilariously exaggerated and maddeningly 
consistent picture of human passion bereft of any redeeming motive, in 
which attempts at nobility are reduced to forms of contempt or vanity. 
If, as Leo Strauss argues, Hobbes’s moral purpose is to disable the 
fundamentally unjust motive of vanity and refocus us on the just fear of 
violent death, the use of the model of passion as a kind of inertial 
motion is not contrary to this goal but in fact serves its ends20, More 
specifically, the reduction of qualitative to quantitative differences, of 
all desires to the desire for power made possible by the analogy to 
motion, is a story whose moral is like that embedded in satire, the 
deflating of human pretentions to wisdom, control and nobility. 
Because satire, unlike comedy, forsees no possibility of founding an 
uncorrupt society, it returns us to our own, to the safety of convention, 
albeit with lowered expectations and ironic distance. So too, using the 
model of motion, Hobbes takes this low camera angle to the vagaries of 
human desire for the moral purpose of turning us to the protective 
custody of the state, a state which will contain but cannot 
fundamentally change those desires. 


offensive cleverness, and his courage, temerity. Cicero, Ad C. Herennium de Ratione 
Dicendi, trans. and ed. H. CaPLAN. London, 1954, IMI, IH, 6, pp. 166-8. Cited in 
SKINNER, pp. 7-8. 

20 L, Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: Its Basis and its Genesis, 
trans. Elsa SINCLAIR. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1984, pp. 18-28. 
Cf. Herbert’s view of the relationship between Hobbes’s moral and natural 
philosophy. Herbert argues, contra Strauss, for the consistency of these two aspects 
of Hobbes’s thought. HERBERT, Unity of Scientific and Moral Wisdom, pp. 5-23. 
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Most scholars agree that through Descartes and Hobbes and 
beyond, the scaffolding of Aquinas’s account of the passions remains. 
While much of the content of Descartes’s own account is pulled from 
later sources, his achievement is the kicking away of that scaffolding, 
revealing a form more appropriate to this new content — the form of 
comedy. Hobbes, we might say, pulls the building out from the 
scaffolding, letting it sag and twist under its own weight in a satire of 
the scholastic view. That, in any case, is my narrative of this portion of 
the story of the development of theory of the passions. My story is one 
whose ending is neither happy nor unhappy, and whose narrative line 
traces neither progress or decline. Rather I make through it a two-fold 
plea, first, to reconsider the philosophical accounts of the passions in 
historical rather than systematic terms, reading accounts as coming out 
of and helping to creating an especially concrete and compelling 
version of a thinker’s psychology and anthropology, and as responding 
to and reworking the work of their predecessors. Second, I hope to 
have recommended by example a broadly literary rather than narrowly 
argumentative analysis of philosophical texts, one which takes their 
«arguments» as having as equally necessary persuasive components, 
rhetorical and narrative strategies and structures. Moreover, it is 
offered as an example of an approach to philosophical texts which does 
not see their truth as mutally exclusive, anymore, in effect, than the 
appreciation of the truths taught by romance (or comedy or satire) 
negate the teaching which can be found in other forms or writers. 


Boston College 
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LOCKE ON UNIVERSALS: 
THE FRUIT OF OCKHAM’S DILEMMA? 


Locke's views on universals, as we find them expounded in Bk III 
of his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, are avowedly 
nominalist, and thus suggest comparison with the positions adopted by 
medieval scholasticism’s champion of nominalism, William of 
Ockham. Without making any claims about historical influences, direct 
or indirect, I shall here argue that Locke’s theory of ideas is usefully 
viewed as a quite reasonable response to a dilemma which faced 14th 
century nominalism and which probably faces any view that treats 
universality as simply a way of signifying things, i.e., which makes 
commonness explanatorily posterior to signification. 


«It is plain [...] that general and universal belong not to the real 
existence of things, but are the inventions and creatures of the 
understanding, made by it for its own use, and concern only signs, 
whether words or ideas»!. In these terms Locke affirmed his 
nominalism, and then continued as follows: «Words are general, as has 
been said, when used for signs of general ideas, and so are applicable 
indifferently to many particular things; and ideas are general when they 
are set up as the representatives of many particular things: but 
universality belongs not to things themselves, which are all of them 
particular in their existence, even those words and ideas which in their 
signification are general». If we were to substitute for «idea» here «act 
of thought» and then said that general words were subordinated to, 
rather than signs of, general ideas, i.e., general acts of thought, Locke’s 
position would be entirely identical with Ockham’s later view where it 
is acts of thought that are primarily universals2. Alternatively, if we 
were to substitute for «idea» «fictum» or «ens objectivum», and then 


I Essay Concerning Human Understanding, WI, iii, 11. 
2 Ockham defends this theory in his Summa Logicae I, c. 12 and in Quodlibet V, 
qu. 13, where he treats the universal as a «quality» of the mind. 
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make general words subordinate to, rather than signs of, these, we 
would have Ockham’s earlier position in which it is mind-created 
objects that are primarily universals?. Locke's position, then, deviates 
from Ockham’s in two ways: (1) on Locke’s view it is «ideas» which 
are primarily universal, whereas on Ockham’s it is either acts of 
thought or ficta, and (2) according to Locke words signify ideas 
whereas for Ockham words are «subordinated to» ideas, and signify the 
same things the ideas signify^. Both of these deserve comment; I shall 
start with the latter. 


Although both theories place what is primarily universal in the 
mind, Ockham's view is that these items and the words that are 
subordinated to them signify particulars in the external world; the 
words do not signify the mental universals. But Locke claims, «words, 
in their primary or immediate signification, stand for nothing but the 
ideas in the mind of him that uses them»?, and, in fact, declares it a 
major mistake to think «words to stand also for the reality of things». 
This might be read as a mere difference in terminology; that where 
Ockham would speak of «subordinate to» Locke speaks of signification 
or «standing for», and that Locke would as much as Ockham allow that 
words refer to things in the external world. But in fact the difference is 
very substantive. 


This becomes apparent when we examine the other point of 
difference between Locke and Ockham, namely Locke's introduction 
of the term «idea» and see that for Locke the mental universals, i.e., the 
ideas, do not signify at all and that Locke had no notion of a mental 
language in the way Ockham had. The relation of ideas to things in the 
world is much more like that of identity than it is that of signification. 
This is evident from the numerous places in which Locke shifts easily 
from talk of ideas to talk of the qualities of things. Consider the 
following example: 


3 He defends this theory in his Ordinatio I, dist. 2, qu. 8, and developes both it and 
the «act» theory in his Expositio in librum Perihermenias Aristotelis I, Prooemium. 

4 See his Summa Logicae I, ch. 1. 

5 Op. cit. III, ii, 2. 

6 Op. cit. TII, ii, 5. 
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It is evident then that the mind, by its free choice, gives a connexion to a 
certain number of ideas which in nature have no more union with one 
another than others that it leaves out’, 


Locke’s point here is that in the case of «mixed modes» the mind 
constructs combinations of ideas in a way that does not at all reflect the 
frequency with which those ideas are combined in actual existence. 
But, of course, what actual existence combines are not items which 
could exist only in the mind, but items which could just as well exist in 
external reality. This comes out very clearly in a slightly earlier 
passage: 


Who can doubt but the ideas of sacrilege or adultery might be framed in 
the minds of men, and have names given them, and so these species of 
mixed modes be constituted, before either of them was ever committed; 
and might be as well discoursed of and reasoned about, and as certain 
truths discovered of them, whilst yet they had no being but in the 
understanding, as well as now that they have but too frequently a real 
existence’? 


If we read this passage literally, we will have to credit Locke with 
positing entities which can exist both in reality and in the mind. To call 
them «ideas» is to note their existence in the mind, without ruling out 
their possible existence outside the mind as well. We may well think 
this makes no sense; or, at least, we will want to question how this can 
possibly accord with another theme Locke occasionally plays, viz., that 
ideas are «representative of» things in reality and sometimes ideas 
«conform to» or «resemble» things in reality. Here is a remarkable 
passage in which Locke seems blissfully unaware of any problem: 


When we speak of justice or gratitude, we frame to ourselves no 
imagination of anything existing, which we would conceive, but our 
thoughts terminate in the abstract ideas of those virtues and look not 
further: as they do when we speak of a horse, or iron, whose specific ideas 
we consider not as barely in the mind, but as in things themselves, which 
afford the original patterns of those ideas?, 


7 Op. cit. III, v, 6. 
8 Op. cit. IH, v, 5. 
9 Op. cit. VI, v, 11. 
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Again reading Locke literally we find him saying that ideas have an 
existence in things themselves and that sometimes the ideas 
(presumably those in the mind) are patterned on those existing in 
things. 


Rather than dismiss these passages as just sloppy talk, I suggest that 
we look at the possibility that in his own way Locke is following a 
theory which was well known to medieval scholastics, namely the 
theory which credits things with both a real existence (esse formale) 
and an intentional existence (esse intentionale) as an object (ens 
objectivum) of some mental act or state. It is something like the way a 
person who is real can also be a character in a narrative, and this even 
though the real characteristics of the person might be quite different 
from the characteristics the character has in the narrative. To say that 
the character in a narrative is some real person is equivalent to saying 
that character «represents» that person. Likewise, we can also talk of 
the character being «patterned on» or «conforming to» or «resembling» 
the real person. In other words the ontology of entia objectiva provides 
a license for just the sort of talk in which Locke engages. 


If we read Locke in this way, then his position is more in accord 
with Ockham’s earlier «fictum» theory, where the fictum is just one of 
these entia objectiva which Ockham later came to reject as unnecessary 
and epistemologically dangerous reifications of the intentional content 
of acts of thought!0. They are unnecessary, he thought, because the acts 
of thought themselves could be considered to signify directly, actually 
or potentially, things in reality — the entia objectiva were not needed 
to explain that signification —, and they were dangerous because they 
made the direct object of the act of thought to be something mind- 
created rather than something existing independently in the external 
world — in other words, direct realism was sacrificed. Ockham, like 
nearly all the scholastics, was deeply committed to direct realism and 
well aware that its rejection opened the gates to a flood of sceptical 
arguments. 


Once Ockham abandoned the «fictum» theory he created for himself 
the problem of how then to account for the intentional content of our 


10 Ockham's arguments can be found in his critique of Aureole in Ordinatio I, 
dist. 27, qu. 3, and in his Quodlibet IV, qu. 35. 
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acts of thought!!. In the case of thoughts about particulars, this could 
be handled by some sort of causal theory, i.e. the thought is directly or 
indirectly generated by causal contact with the particular in question 
and this is why it is a thought of that individual. But where we are 
talking about general thoughts, thoughts which are no more of one 
particular individual than of a lot of other individuals, the problem is 
very acute, for as a nominalist Ockham could not have recourse to 
some common nature which all those individuals possess and which is 
primarily what the thought is about. Somehow he had to explain why 
the thought was a thought of certain individuals, viz. the ones that a 
realist would say have the same nature, and not of others, viz., the ones 
the realist would say did not have that nature. Ockham helps himself to 
two very dubious aids in this endeavour. First, he allows that 
individuals bear to each other relations of specific and generic identity 
and distinction prior to any thoughts about them!?. In other words, 
nature itself divides up its residents, or at least quite a few of them, into 
species and genera in the way required for good Aristotelian science. 
Here he was, as we might expect, much more of a realist that Locke. It 
is very doubtful that Ockham can help himself to this much realism, 
since it can easily be maintained that equivalence relations of the sort 
Ockham uses here will only hold where there are shared common 
natures; mere similarity, not being transitive, will not suffice. Second, 
he assumes that acts of thought can resemble the things about which 
they are thoughts, and that general signification can arise because the 
thoughts equally resemble many particulars, where these particulars fall 
into the same species or genus!?. But how can Ockham make this 
assumption, since, if mental acts resemble external objects, this can 
only be because of their intentional content? It is then futile to try to 
explain how thoughts have intentional contents on the basis of such 
resemblances, Ockham is explaining what is prior with what is clearly 
posterior. 


11 It is clear enough that Ockham does not mean to do away with intentional 
content, only to de-reify it. Science, he believes, is about universals, i.e. about mental 
concepts, but it is about them only insofar as they have content. See the prologue to 
his Expositio super VII libros Physicorum. 

12 See Ordinatio I, dist. 2, qu. 6, pp. 210-218 in Opera Theologica, vol. IL. 

13 See Ordinatio I, dist. 2, qu. 8, p. 279 in op. cit.; also qu. 9, p. 308. The whole 
issue is well discussed by M. McCord ADAMS in her William Ockham, pp. 121-133. 
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It is wise at this point to separate out explicitly two problems in the 
theory of signification. There is first the question of how mental acts of 
thought can have intentional content and what determines the precise 
intentional content that they have. The second question is how a mental 
act of thought can be a thought of something that exists or could exist 
in extra-mental reality. Clearly it is often possible to say what a thought 
is a thought of, i.e. specify its intentional content, without having any 
beliefs about whether that object of thought really exists or even could 
really exist. In fact, we can specify an intentional content for a thought 
which we know to be incapable of existence, e.g. a goat-stag or a 
largest number. Hence, the two questions cannot be the same. A 
further question is which comes first in the order of explanation, the 
intentional content of the act or the act’s being of something in reality. 
In the case of the acts of thought that Ockham would take to be 
universals, it seems that the theory of entia objectiva says that the 
intentional content comes first; the act somehow has an object for itself 
that exists whether or not whatever it is about exists in extramental 
reality, and because it has that object it can then be of something that 
really exists. Furthermore, if there is something in extra-mental reality 
which the thought is about, then there is some internal relationship (i.e. 
one which holds or not depending solely on the intrinsic characters of 
the relata) between the ens objectivum and the thing that really exists, 
which relationship marks that thing as something the thought is about. 
This relationship might be identity, as in the theory Duns Scotus 
developed, or it might be resemblance as in Locke’s theory. This 
position attempts no sort of reduction of the fact of intentional content 
to some story consisting of facts solely about real or formal being, 
although it accepts that in the natural world, at least, the qualitative 
content of an act of thought cannot be different without some 
difference in the realm of real being, and in fact in the real being of the 
act of thought itself!4. 


Ockham’s later theory works on the opposite assumption, viz., that 
the intentional content of an act of thought is the logical result of the 


14 In other words, intentional being supervenes on real being, and the intentional 
content of a mental act supervenes on the intrinsic real character of the act itself. This 
principle has to be restricted to the qualitative content; an act might be of a different 
particular even though its intrinsic real character is the same. 
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thought’s being of something existing in reality. In some way or other, 
the act of thought attaches directly onto certain things in reality; its 
content is then determined by exactly what class of things it is to which 
it attaches itself. Whether this «attachment» of the thought to the things 
can be accounted for in terms of familiar relations like cause/effect and 
resemblance which hold for real beings or must ultimately be treated as 
a «brute» fact is an open question, and I do not find that Ockham 
clearly comes down on one side or the other. Certainly, however, 
insofar as he makes use of a relation of resemblance between the 
thought and the things about which it is, I think he illegitimately slips 
into supposing that the thought has content prior to its being «attached» 
to things in reality. A thought can resemble things in extra-mental 
reality only in virtue of its content. 


In general, I agree with Marilyn Adams!5 in thinking that Ockham’s 
theory of signification is inadequate in ways that leave one in despair 
over the possibilities for rectifying it within the confines of Ockham’s 
basic nominalism. Where I disagree with Adams is in supposing that 
realist theories are no better off. Duns Scotus had a view which 
claimed that common natures have both a real existence as items which 
have less than numerical unity of themselves and an intentional 
existence as entia objectiva in the mind!9. On this view, an act of 
abstract thought is directly of the ens objectivum which constitutes its 
content, and since this ens objectivum just is the common nature which 
also exists in reality, the act of thought is also directly of something 
which may exist in external reality. Indirectly, the act of thought is a 
thought of the particulars that share that nature. Now you may well ask 
how can any real act have intentional content at all, and perhaps that 
amounts to asking how can there be mental acts at all. I doubt the 


15 Op. cit. pp. 132-3. 

16 See Scotus's Ordinatio IT, dist. 3, qu. 6, especially p. 474,15-476 in vol. VII of 
the new Vatican edition of Scotus's Opera Omnia. Also see Quaestiones 
subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis VII, qu. 18, especially 724b 
(10) in the Opera Omnia vol. IV, edited by L. Wappinc in 1639. I have tried to give 
Scotus's theory a coherent interpretation in my «Does Scotus’ Doctrine on Universals 
Make any Sense?», in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. In memoriam 
Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947), ed. O. PLura, Amsterdam, B.R. Grüner, 1988, 
pp. 103-118. 
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scholastics had any satisfying answer to this; nor, I think, do we. But 
that problem was really one for Ockham too, since he tries to answer it 
by his idea of a similarity between the act and what it is about, an idea 
which we have seen is ill-conceived. The advantage lies with Scotus 
because, although both he and Ockham must in the end take intentional 
content for granted, Ockham has to resort to very problematic notions 
of what intentional content is similar to in order to connect the general 
act of thought with the particulars of which it is a thought!7. Scotus, 
from his realist vantage-point, can simply identify the intentional 
content of the act with the common nature which is shared by all the 
individuals about which Ockham would want to say we have a thought. 
(Of course, if you think that this realism is itself incoherent you will 
still not want to adopt Scotus’s approach. But ali I am saying here is 
that, if you grant Scotus’s realism, then you are in a better position to 
solve the problem of how mental acts can be of things in the external 
world.) 


On the other hand, if you reject Scotus’s realism, then indeed his 
position will turn into something less than direct realism. This is a point 
which has already been made by Dominik Perler in a piece soon to be 
published and entitled «Things in the Mind; Fourteenth-century 
controversies over ‘intelligible species’». I would like to elaborate on it 
here. The problem is this. Suppose we retain in Scotus’s theory the 
universal as an ens objectivum, i.e., what he calls the «complete 
universal»!8, while abandoning the common nature which can exist 
both in the mind and in reality. Now is there anything which can exist 
in reality with which we might identify the complete universal? Can we 
say that somehow it is each and every one of the individuals which are 
specifically (or generically) identical with each other? Not really, 
because the complete universal is numerically one thing, but those 
individuals are of themselves numerically distinct. Something which is 
of itself numerically one cannot be the same as many items each of 
which is of itself numerically distinct from all the others. If the 
complete universal is somehow going to be a representation of each of 


17 Y have briefly gone into this in my critical notice of ADAMs’s William Ockham, 
in Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 21, no. 2, June 1991, pp. 225-7. 

18 See especially his Quaestiones subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum, VII, 
op. cit. p. 723 (6). 
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them other than identity. But then since, by definition the ens 
objectivum is what is thought of by the mental act in question, that act 
will be of those individuals only by their being what is related in some 
way but not identical to what we directly think of. This sounds 
suspiciously like the general formula for some sort of representational 
or indirect realism. 


It may be that this sort of view can be combined with the claim that 
in intuitive, as opposed to abstractive, cognition we are directly aware 
of some really existent particular, and that a complete universal is 
constructed by simply taking the abstractive cognition of that particular 
and treating it as representative of any particular that sufficiently 
resembles that one. But then we are into a resemblance theory of 
universals with all the difficulties attendant thereon!?. 


Locke, of course, had no qualms about accepting indirect realism. 
Unfortunately, his theory of abstract ideas is notoriously deficient as an 
explanation of degrees of generality. There is no need here to rehearse 
how Locke’s theory is generally applicable only if all simple ideas are 
as general as an idea can get, a view which conflicts with his own claim 
that simple ideas are garnered from experience and we directly 
experience only particulars. Locke also at times reverts to a realist way 
of talking which supposes that the qualities in the things themselves 
which our ideas are of are common to many particulars?°. In part, then, 
Locke convinces himself that his theory is viable simply by not being 
aware of how it violates his own principles. What in my opinion is 
valuable in Locke is the way he makes evident that once we have taken 
up this sort of position it is difficult not to see the division of things 
into classes as pragmatic through and through. Ockham’s faith that 
nature to an important degree divides itself up into genera and species 
appears from the indirect realist perspective as a mere pious assumption 
made in the interests of preserving Aristotelian science. 


19 Tt may be that Ockham thinks this line can be run using the relations of specific 
and generic sameness instead of similarity. But, as I noted above, it is very uncertain 
that as a nominalist he is entitled to think of things as so related prior to the thought 
about them. 

20 See for example the passages cited above in footnotes 7 and 8. The notion of an 
idea occurring frequently in reality implies its commoness to many particulars. 
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To sum up, it seems to me that medieval nominalism was caught in a 
dilemma that, I would suggest, was one of the factors generating 
modern philosophy. Nominalists can either accept the intentional 
content of mental acts of thought as a given and proceed on that basis 
to explain how mental acts can be of really existing things, or they can 
say that intentional content is only the result of the fact that mental acts 
directly grasp certain external realities. On the first alternative, they 
will be led inevitably to abandon direct realism and with it any 
foolproof security against the pragmatic sceptic’s critique of claims to 
know the way things really are. This is because the intentional content 
must be taken to be the act’s immediate object, but in the case where 
the thought is no more of one particular than of a number of others the 
nominalist has nothing that can exist in extra-mental reality with which 
the intentional content can be identified. Thus a split will open up 
between thinking of and knowing the intentional content and thinking 
of and knowing something that does or can exist in extra-mental reality. 
On the second alternative, they will have no adequate account of 
general signification. This is because prior to viewing the act of thought 
as having intentional content the medieval nominalist had no way of 
relating that act of thought to precisely the class of particulars he wants 
to say it is a thought of. 


Modern nominalism has generally followed Locke in accepting the 
first horn and learning more or less to live with the pragmatic sceptic’s 
critique. Locke, of course, badly muddled this whole issue with his talk 
of real essences and his incoherent account of general signification. But 
the pragmatic-sceptic line was at the heart of his message and has 
reappeared frequently with nominalism ever since. Does any modern 
nominalist opt for the second horn and try to show that in fact there are 
ways of developing an adequate theory of signification within 
nominalist strictures? I know of none, although certainly there are 
attempts to reduce intentional content to natural facts. These attempts, 
however, do not seem to adhere to any sort of rigorous nominalism and 
are often blatantly realist about common properties. 
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THE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING IN EARLY MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEDIEVAL BACKGROUND: 
NOTES ON RALPH CUDWORTH, JOHN LOCKE, 
AND GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ 


Although it is commonly accepted that the notion of the Great Chain 
of Being was widespread during the Middle Ages, the actual details of 
such a conception are far less known. Indeed Arthur Lovejoy in his 
celebrated book, The Great Chain of Being, does not delineate key 
elements of the basic conception of metaphysical hierarchy that was 
maintained by many medieval philosophers and theologians!. The 
conceptual scheme that they adopted borrowed elements from Proclus, 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and the Liber de causis. We shall 
survey these thinkers before turning to the medievals themselves, most 
notably Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. Finally we shall set out 
the main ideas regarding metaphysical hiearchy found in Ralph 
Cudworth, John Locke, and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 


l See A. Lovesoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1936. For a study of the conceptual scheme of metaphysical 
hierarchy that dominated discussion from Albert the Great onwards, see my article, 
«Metaphysical Foundations of the Hierarchy of Being according to Some Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Philosophers», in Philosophies of Existence: Ancient and 
Medieval, ed. P. Morewepce, New York, 1982, pp. 165-257. For a critique of 
Lovejoy, see my article, «Lovejoy and the Hierarchy of Being», in The History of 
Ideas: Canon and Variations, ed. Donald R. KELLEY, Library of the History of Ideas 
Series, I, Rochester, 1990, pp. 178-197. 

2 For earlier brief remarks on their positions regarding hierarchy, see my article, 
«II concetto di gerarchia nella tradizione padovana e nel primo pensiero moderno», in 
Aristotelismo veneto e scienza moderna: Atti del 25? anno accademico del Centro per 
la Storia della Tradizione Aristotelica nel Veneto, vol. IL, ed. L. OLIVIERI, Padua, 
1986, pp. 739-741. For a general overview of hierarchical thinking in modern 
philosophy, see A. von DER LUHE, «Series», in Historisches Wörterbuch der 
Philosophie, 9, Basel, 1995, cols. 693-697. 
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THE BACKGROUND: PROCLUS, PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS, 
AND THE LIBER DE CAUSIS 


In his Elements of Theology, Proclus sets forth the basics of a 
conceptual scheme according to which God, who is the Good and the 
One, serves as measure (metron) and cause (aitia) of all other things in 
such fashion that everything else receives its grade according as it 
approaches God and recedes from matter?. The more divided a thing is 
the further away it is from the One*. On the other hand, the more 
something participates in what is above it the higher it is in the scale of 
being?. It is the capacity of each participant that determines the 
measure of its participation®. Since the higher Intelligences are closer to 
and more like God, the One, they possess intelligible forms enabling 
them to know in a more universal fashion than do the lower 
Intelligences’. Finally it should be noted that Proclus accepts a 
principle of continuity according to which there are no jumps or gaps in 
series; intermediate principles link the extreme terms. That principle, 
which reappears in Pseudo-Dionysius and various medievals, will 
assume great importance in the thought of Leibniz, who calls it the Law 
of Continuity. It will also be accepted by Locke?. 


In his De divinis nominibus, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
differs with Proclus in that he calls God not only One but also Being 
and denies that intermediate things in the metaphysical hierarchy cause 
the existence of lower things. God alone creates, and he does so 


3 ProcLus, Elements of Theology, ed. E.R. Dopps, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1963, Props. 
12, 92, 117, 133. See «Metaphysical Foundations», p. 215 for secondary literature. A 
notable addition is L. SIORVANES, Proclus: Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science, 
New Haven and London, 1996. 

4 Ibid., Props. 59 and 61. 

5 Ibid., Props. 9, 12, 15. 

6 Ibid., Props. 142 and 173. 

7 Ibid., Props. 130, 167, 170, 171, 176-177. 

8 Ibid., Props. 112, 132, 147 and 175. 

? For an informative discussion of Leibniz's dependence on Christianized 
Neoplatonism and on Proclus and the Liber de causis, see D. Fouke, «Emanation and 
the Perfections of Being: Divine Causation and the Autonomy of Nature in Leibniz», 
in Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, 76 (1994), pp. 174-186. 
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according to an order that he wills!0. Like Proclus, Pseudo-Dionysius 
sets forth God as the measure (metron) and number (arithmos) of all 
things!!. Also like Proclus, Dionysius formulates a principle of 
continuity. He notes that the last of a superior order of beings joins to 
the first of a lower order of beings in such fashion that a harmony 
beautifully results!?. All things other than God participate in God13, 
The Good, that is, God, is present to all things down to the lowest 
according to the capacity of the individual thing. That is to say, the 
Good is present to and is participated in by creatures according to a 
more and a less!4. Those things that participate the more in God are 
closer to him and are higher beings!?. The Intelligences that have a 
higher rank have a greater share in wisdom and knowledge than do the 
Intelligences that have a lower rank. Participation in knowledge is 
according to the capacity of the individual Intelligence!6. Nonetheless 
it remains that it is God who assigns things their rank, place and 
order!7. 


A third source of hierarchical ideas for the high middle ages was the 
Liber de causis, a work translated from Arabic into Latin by the twelfth 
century. Although the unknown author was dependent on Proclus, he 
sets forth a position in agreement with the concept of a monotheistic 
creator God. God is primarily viewed as the One, but he is also the 


10 Psgupo-DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus, ch. 2, 811 (PG 
3:649B). Cf. ch. 4, #4 (PG 3:697C) and #7 (PG 3:704B). See R. Roques, L'Univers 
dionysien: Structure hiérarchique du monde selon Pseudo-Denys, Paris, 1954, pp. 53- 
54, 59-62, 72-81, and 86-87. For detailed bibliography on Pseudo-Dionysius, see 
«Metaphysical Foundations», pp. 218-219. 

11 PsEuDO-DIONYSIUS, De divinis nominibus, ch. 2, #10 (PG 3:648C; ch. 4, #4 and 
#10 (PG 3:705C); ch. 5, #8 (PG 3:821D- 824A). 

12 Ibid., ch. 7, #3 (PG 3:872B). 

13 Ibid., ch. 4, #3 (PG 3:697A), #7 (PG 3:704B), #10 (PG 3:705D); ch. 13, #2 (PG 
3:977C-980A). 

14 Jbid., ch. 4, #20 (PG 3:716C-721A); ch. 5, #5 (PG 3:820A- C). 

15 Ibid., ch. 5, #3 (PG 3: 817A-C). 

16 Pseupo-Dionysius, De coelesti hierarchia, ch. 12 (PG 3: 292C-293A). See also 
De divinis nominibus, ch. 11, #2 (PG 3: 949CD). For discussion, see ROQUES, 
L’univers Dionysien, p. 87. 

17 Pseupo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, ch. 8, #7 (PG 3: 893D-896A); #9 (PG 
3:897A). 
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Good, the Infinite and pure Being!8. Everything else participates in the 
One such that the closer a thing approaches to the One (quanto plus 
approximat uni) the more intense is its unity, and its operations are 
noble and marvellous!?. The One is the measure (mensura) of all 
things, since it has created them and measured each according to a 
measure appropriate to each of them20. Both a thing’s closeness 
(propinquitas) to the First Cause and also that thing’s mode of being or 
capacity — whereby it can receive the First Cause — determine how 
much it does receive?!. The knowledge of a higher Intelligence is more 
universal than than that found in a lower Intelligence; its intelligible 
forms are more universal?2. 


MEDIEVAL DEVELOPMENTS: ALBERT THE GREAT, 
THOMAS AQUINAS AND OTHERS 


One of the first theologians of the thirteenth century who formulated 
a conceptual scheme of metaphysical hierarchy based on doctrines of 
these three sources was Albert the Great (ca. 1200-1280). In his 
commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite’s De divinis 
nominibus, Albert maintains that God serves as the extrinsic measure 
(mensura) of being and that everything else participates (participat) 
more or less (magis et minus) in being according as it approaches 
(accedit) to a likeness of God. And since God is such an extrinsic 
measure, he cannot be a member of any supposed genus of substances 
that he measures?3. To be truly a being in the proper sense belongs to 


18 See Le Liber de causis, ed. A. Parrin, Louvain, 1966, Props. 9, 16, 17, 20, 21 
and 32, pp. 66-70, 80-85, 89-90, 92-93 and 114. 

19 Ibid., Prop. 17, pp. 83-85. 

20 Ibid., Prop. 16, p. 82. 

21 Ibid., Prop. 24, pp. 97-99. 

22 Ibid., Prop. 10, pp. 70-72. 

23 ALBERT THE GREAT, Super Dionysium De divinis nominibus, ed. P. Simon, Opera 
omnia, 7, Part 1, Aschendorff, 1972, ch. 1, pp. 32b-33a. For relevant bibliography, 
see «Metaphysical Foundations», p. 221. One addendum is my study, «Albert the 
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God, whereas the being in creatures is from him. The more that things 
participate (participantia) in existence from God the closer 
(propinquiora) they are to him. Their being is a certain image (imago) 
of the being of God?4. The further things are from the First Cause the 
less capable are they of receiving perfections from the First Cause, 
whereas if they are close, like the Intelligences, they receive gifts 
lacking divisibility and motion. The diversity in the ability of things to 
receive perfections is caused by the varying distance of their procession 
from God. The divine wisdom of the First Being did not produce all 
things to be equally distant from him but rather according to grades 
(gradus) of things more and less (magis et minus) distant from him25. 
In his Summa theologiae, Albert again refers to things being closer to 
and more distant from the First Being. But he also refers to things being 
closer to nothing. The closer they are to nothing (nihil) the less they 
have of order (ordo), species (species) and measure (modus); the closer 
they are to the First Being, the more they have of these perfections?6. 


In his work on the Liber de causis, Albert uses the language of 
grades (gradus) in various ways. Following a basic Neoplatonic 
doctrine, he discerns grades in the distinction between things that 
merely exist, things that are living, and things that are intellectual. 
Moreover, he also speaks of all the grades (gradus) of generable and 
corruptible things?7. Moreover, Albert allows that there can be diversity 
of grades within the same species, as for example when one man has 
greater intellectual ability than another or is more disposed to virtuous 
acts28, 


Great on Christ and Hierarchy», which will appear in Christ and the Dominicans in 
the Middle Ages, ed. K. Emery and J. Wawrykow, Notre Dame, 1999. 

24 Ibid., ch. 5, p. 308ab. See also ALBERT THE GREAT, Metaphysica, ed. B. GEYER, 
Opera omnia, 16, Part 2, Aschendorff, 1964, Bk. 10, tr. 1, ch. 5, p. 437ab. 

25 Ibid., Bk 2, tr. 4, ch. 2, p. 157ab. See also Bk. 2, tr. 1, ch. 22, p. 87a; Bk. 2, tr. 
4, ch. 12, p. 165a. 

26 ALBERT THE GnEAT, Summa theologiae sive de mirabili scientia Dei, ed. 
D. Sener, W. KÜBEL, H.G. VocELs, Opera omnia, 34, Part 1, Aschendorff, 1978, 
tr. 6, q. 26, ch. 1. a. 3, p. 188b. The triad ordo, species and modus is Augustinian. 

77 ALBERT THE GREAT, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, ed. 
W. FAUSER, Opera Omnia, 27, part 2, Aschendorff, 1993, Bk. 2, tr. 3, ch. 5, p. 143b. 

28 ALBERT THE Great, Super Dionysium, ch. 4, p. 172a. 
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Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), who had been Albert’s student, 
presents a similar but more detailed and nuanced conceptual scheme 
regarding the hierarchy of being. In his early work on the Sentences, 
Aquinas takes God to be the most perfect and most simple being in the 
genus of substance and therefore the measure (mensura) of everything 
else within that genus??. The essence of an angel has more potentiality 
and is more distant (plus distans) from actuality as it recedes (recedit) 
from likeness to God. Likewise, the more it does resemble God the 
closer (vicinior) it is to God. The lowest grade (ultimus gradus) of 
potentiality in separated substances is that of the human intellect30. 


The scheme is used again in another of Aquinas’s early works, the 
De ente et essentia. Aquinas notes that forms that can exist only in 
matter are distant from the First Principle, which is pure act, while 
those forms that are self-subsistent and immaterial are closest 
(propinquissimae) to that First Principle. In turn, the separate 
substances differ among themselves according to their grade (gradus) 
of potentality and actuality such that the higher Intelligence, which is 
closer (magis propinqua) to the First Being, has more actuality and less 
potentiality. The lowest in the series is the human soul, which holds the 
lowest grade (ultimus gradus) among the intellectual substances. The 
lowest grade (gradus) of all forms is that of the first forms of the 
elements, which are closest (propinquissimae) to matter?!. In all beings 
outside God, including the Intelligences, essence is different from 
existence (esse). This means that the existence of an Intelligence is 
limited in regard to the capacity (capacitas) of its nature to receive 
existence. Intelligences differ from one another in their respective 
grade of perfection (gradus perfectionis), which is established 
according to their retreat (recessus) from potentiality and their 
approach (accessus) to pure act, that is, to God. However, the precise 
nature of this difference remains unknown to us32. Thomas goes on to 


29 Thomas AQUINAS, Commentum in primum librum Sententiarum, Opera omnia, 
7, Paris, 1873, d. 8, q. 4, a. 2, ad 3, p. 118; d. 24, q. 1, a. 1, p. 300a. 

30 Thomas AQUINAS, Commentum in librum secundum sententiarum, Opera 
omnia, 8, Paris, 1873, d. 3, q. 1, a. 3, p. 50a. 

31 Thomas Aquinas, De ente et essentia, ed. M.-D. ROLAND-GOSSEUIN, Paris, 1948, 
Ch. 4, pp. 33 and 36-37. 

32 Ibid., ch. 5, pp. 39 and 41. 
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cite Aristotle, Metaphysics, Il, ch. 1, 993b24-31 in order to state 
categorically that whatever is the greatest and truest in any genus is the 
cause of all in that genus33, 


Aquinas discusses the scheme in his disputed questions. In the 
Disputed Questions on Truth, he announces that the more a creature 
approaches (accedit) to God, the more it has of existence (esse), just as 
the more it retreats (recedit) from God the more it has of non-existence 
(non esse). But since it approaches to God only as it participates in 
finite existence, it remains infinitely distant (distat in infinitum) from 
God, Claiming Averroes” Metaphysics as his authority, Aquinas later 
reasserts that God is the measure of all things. But he also makes clear 
that God is infinitely distant??. And in the Disputed Question on 
Spiritual Creatures he succinctly sketches the conceptual scheme, 
noting that God is infinite act36. Particularly valuable is his detailed 
presentation of the scheme in the Disputed Question on the Soul. Here 
he announces that the species of natural beings, that is, physical 
substances, are like the species of natural numbers in which the 
addition or subtraction of a unit causes a variation of species3’. 
Aquinas again compares the species of things to numbers in his Summa 
theologiae. He also reaffirms there that the participated existence 
received by creatures is limited in accord with their capacity?8. 


Two further doctrines related to metaphysical hierarchy must be 
mentioned. The one, which is set forth in the Summa theologiae, is that 
there are grades among the angels based on their knowing in a more 
perfect and a less perfect manner. Invoking the authority of Pseudo- 
Dionysius and the Liber de causis, Aquinas explains that all the angels 


33 Ibid., ch. 6, p. 44. 

34 THOMAS AQUINAS, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, in Quaestiones 
disputatae, vol. I, ed. R. SPiazzt, Turin, 1953, q. 2, a. 3, ad 16, p. 34b. 

35 Ibid., q. 23, a. 7, p. 428. 

36 THOMAS AQUINAS Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus creaturis, in Quaestiones 
disputatae, vol. II, a. 1, p. 370b. 

37 THOMAS AQUINAS, Quaestio disputata de anima, in Quaestiones disputatae, IL, 
a. 7, pp. 303b-308a at 306a. See also a. 9, p. 314a. Leibniz too will compare the series 
of creatures to the series of numbers. See below note 106. 

38 THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, ed. P. CARAMELLO, Turin, 1952, IT, q. 50, 
a. 2, ad 1, p. 254a; q. 75, a. 5, ad 4. 
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receive innate intelligible species, that is, likenesses (similitudines), 
impressed on their minds by God. However, the higher angels know 
through fewer and more universal intelligible species than do the lower 
angels??. This doctrine also appears in Aquinas's commentary on the 
Liber de causis, where he cites Proclus’s Elements of Theology%, 


The other doctrine that deserves mention is the principle of 
continuity. In the commentary on the Liber de causis, Aquinas sets out 
the principle of continuity rather pointedly. Although the order of 
things (ordo rerum) proceeds in such fashion that similar things follow 
immediately upon one another, those things which are totally unlike do 
not follow immediately upon one another in the grades of beings (in 
gradibus rerum) unless by way of some mean or middle thing 
(medium). That is to say, there must be some mean between two 
extremes which is itself similar to each extreme. Aquinas observes that 
Nature did not proceed directly from perfect animals to plants but 
produced between them imperfect animals that share both sense- 
knowledge with the animals and also immobility with the plants4!. In 
his commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius's De divinis nominibus, after 
indicating that the lowest of a higher order is joined to the highest of a 
lower order, he states that the beauty of the universe is brought about 
through such agreement and harmony*2. 


This conceptual scheme of metaphysical hierarchy was continued by 
later medieval and Renaissance thinkers%, Siger of Brabant (ca. 1240- 


39 Tuomas AQUINAS, Summa thelogiae, 1, q. 54, a. 1, p. 267a; q. 55, a. 2-3, 
pp. 271a-272b. 

40 THOMAS AQUINAS, Super Librum de causis, ed. H.D. SAFFREY, Textus Philoso- 
phici Friburgenses, 4/5, Fribourg and Louvain, 1954, Prop. 4, p. 32 and Prop. 10, 
pp. 67-72. 

41 Thomas AQUINAS, Super Librum de causis, Prop. 19, pp. 106-107; Prop. 30, 
p. 138. Leibniz will make much of his own Law of Continuity; however, it was 
anticipated by earlier thinkers. 

42 See THOMAS Aquinas, In librum beati Dionysii De divinis nominibus, ed. 
C. Pera, Turin, 1950, ch. 7, lectio 4, #733, p. 275b. 

43 For details on a wide range of thinkers see «Metaphysical Foundations». See 
now my article, «Duns Scotus and Medieval Discussions of Metaphysical Hierarchy: 
The Background of Scotus's 'Essential Order' in Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of 
Fontaines and James of Viterbo», in Via Scoti: Methodologia ad mentem Joannis 
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1284) agreed that things participate more in being the more they 
approach God, who is the measure (mensura) of all things. On the other 
hand, things hold a lower grade according as they approach matter44. 
Similar views are held by Henry of Ghent (ca. 1217-1293) and Giles of 
Rome (ca. 1243-1316) and also by later Renaissance thinkers like 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), Agostino Nifo (ca. 1470-1538) and Pietro 
Pomponazzi (1462-1525)45. However, there was a challenge to the 
scheme by some who noted that if God was infinitely distant from all 
creatures then it made little sense to speak of the species of creatures 
varying according to their distance from God, since all species would 
be at an equal distance from God. The solution offered to this impasse 
by Paul of Venice (ca. 1369-1429) in some of his writings was to make 
distance from non-being or the zero grade (non gradus) the sole 
measure of the hierarchy of things. That is to say, the more distant a 
thing is from non-being or the zero grade the more perfect is that thing. 
Paul has simply borrowed here from the physical views of Richard 
Swineshead and applied them to the Chain of Being“. 


Discussions regarding the conceptual scheme of metaphysical 
hierarchy continued down until the end of the sixteenth century and 
even beyond. Francesco Buonamici (ca. 1540-1603), Galileo’s teacher 
at Pisa, takes up the scheme as do Jacopo Mazzoni (1548-1598) and 
Cesare Cremonini (ca. 1550-1631), both acquaintances of Galileo". As 
we shall see, there are echoes of the scheme in early modern 
philosophy. We shall limit our attention here to Ralph Cudworth, John 
Locke, and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 


Duns Scoti: Atti Congresso Scotistico Internazionale Roma 9-11 marzo 1993, vol. I, 
ed. L. SILEO, Rome, 1995, pp. 359-374. 

44 SicER DE BRABANT, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, ed. W. Dunpuy, Philosophes 
médiévaux, 24, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1981, Introduction, q. 7, pp. 47-48. 

45 See «Metaphysical Foundations», pp. 174-177, 188-192, 197-199. 

46 See also «Metaphysical Foundations», pp. 192-193. 

47 See my article, «Il concetto di gerarchia», pp. 729-741, 
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RALPH CUDWORTH 


Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688) frequently refers to the hierarchy of 
being in his The True Intellectual System of the Universe, first 
published in 167848. In the Preface, he makes clear that he will not treat 
in detail the hierarchy of Angels or the different species of animals, 
vegetables and minerals, though he will take note of the whole Scale of 
Being. Moreover, he distinguishes two «General Ranks» of substances 
below God, namely Souls, which exist on several degrees and include 
the Angels, and matter^?. Among the ancient authors whom he cites are 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, Philo, Cicero, Seneca, Quintilian, 
Plutarch, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Democritus, Epicurus, Julian, 
Ammonius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Themistius, Simplicius, Philoponus, 
Apuleius, and Macrobius°°, Greek Church Fathers mentioned include 
Origen, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria; on occasion he also simply cites the «Greek Fathers» and 
the «Nicene Fathers»?!. There are also references to Augustine. 


48 For general discussions regarding Cudworth, his works, and his thought, see 
J.A. Passmore, Ralph Cudworth, An Interpretation, Cambridge, 1951; M.H. CARRÉ, 
«Ralph Cudworth», in Philosophical Quarterly, 3 (1953), pp. 341-352; Richard 
H. Popkin, «Cudworth», in his The Third Force in Seventeenth-Century Thought, 
Leiden, 1992, pp. 333-350; S. Hutton, «Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the Cambridge 
Platonists», in S. BROWN (ed.), British Philosophy and the Age of Enlightenment, 
London and New York, 1996, pp. 25-30. 

49 Raphael Cupwortu, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, London, 
1678, Preface, Sig. A4v. I shall follow the spelling, capitalization, and italics of this 
edition. Cudworth does not appear to view species as grades in the Chain of Being. 

50 See G. ASPELIN, Ralph Cudworth’s Interpretation of Greek Philosophy, in 
Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift, 49, Goteborg, 1943. Cudworth had a large personal 
library that contained many classical authors. For details see G. Musca, «‘Omne 
genus animalium’: Antichitá e Medioevo in una biblioteca privata inglese del 
Seicento», in Quaderni medievali, 25 (1988), pp. 25-76. Another possible source was 
G. Vossius, De theologia gentili et physiologia Christiana sive de origine ac 
progressu idololatriae, Amsterdam, 1642. Cudworth mentions Vossius by name in 
The True Intellectual System, pp. 451, 496, 519, 522-527. 

51 CunwortH, The True Intellectual System, ch. 4, pp. 407 and 595. For discussion 
see D.W. DocknuL, «The Fathers and the Theology of the Cambridge Platonists», in 
Studia Patristica, 17, ed. E.A. LIVINGSTONE, Oxford, 1982, pp. 427-445. 
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Cudworth cites Boethius, and in several texts provides quotes from the 
De consolatione philosophiae. He frequently attempts to reconcile the 
positions of Plato and Aristotle, reflecting perhaps the influence of 
Simplicius and Boethius, both of whom were «conciliators». He does 
not appear to cite by name medieval philosopher-theologians like 
Albert and Thomas, though he does refer to «Scholastics»52. Two 
Renaissance thinkers who are mentioned by name are Marsilio Ficino 
and Agostino Steuco??. Descartes is also mentioned but criticized54. 


The basic interpretation of Plato that Cudworth develops is 
Neoplatonic in orientation. He opposes those who would say that Plato 
did not believe in a trinity of divine hypostases, namely the One, the 
Intellect and Soul. He then goes on to identify the Highest Good of the 
Republic with the One. And although he says that it is the cause of the 
being and essence of things, it is not itself truly Essence but transcends 
Essence both as regards its power and dignity55. He believes that the 
degrees within the three hypostases, which result from Emanation, 
enable the Platonists to overcome the chasm between God and the 
highest creature. Indeed the second hypostasis is good only by 
participation («Boniform, or Good by Participation») and derives its 
being and essence from the first hypostasis. By reason of the Platonists' 
«hypothesis» of the «Gradation in the Deity» the Deity is «brought 
down by certain Steps and Degrees nearer and nearer to us»?6. 


32 See for example ibid., ch. 4, p. 721. Cudworth also refers to «Schoolmen» 
(p. 388) and «Scholastic opinion» (p. 861). 

53 For Ficino see ibid., pp. 11, 318, 320, 325, 331-332, 569, 579 and 581; for 
Steuco, see sig. A8 of the Preface. Ficino is also cited in Cudworth's A Treatise 
Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, ed. S. Hurron, Cambridge, 1996, p. 37. 

54 CupwonrH, The True Intellectual System, ch. 3, p. 174. For discussion see 
D.B. SaiLoR, «Cudworth and Descartes», in Journal of the History of Ideas, 23 
(1962), pp. 133-140. 

55 Jbid., ch. 4, pp. 406-407. See also ch. 4, pp. 498-499. 

56 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 586-587. On the «tumbling down» and the «monstrous 
degradation» of the Soul, the third hypostasis, from the second, see pp. 592-594. On 
Cudworth's view of the Platonic «trinity», see S. Hurrow, «The Neoplatonic Roots of 
Arianism : Ralph Cudworth and Theophilus Gale», in Socinianism and Its Role in the 
Culture of XVIth to XVIIIth Centuries, ed. L. Szczuckt, Warsaw, 1983, pp. 141-143. 
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Cudworth attempts to bring Aristotle into line with Plato. Although 
there is for Aristotle a «Rank of Intellectual Beings» superior to 
humans, notably the Intelligences, it is «unquestionable», according to 
Cudworth, «that Aristole did assert One Supreme and Universal 
Numen» 97. Indeed the Intelligences are all derived from the One, 
Supreme and Universal Deity. That «Highest Principle» is an 
«immovable Essence»°8. Cudworth attempts to reconcile this position 
of Aristotle with Plato’s concept of the self-moved mover in Book X of 
the Laws. He adds that the First and Highest principle is responsible for 
the order, beauty and harmony of the world and is therefore not only a 
final cause but also «the Efficient Cause of the Whole Frame of Nature 
and System of the World»°?. Aristotle and other philosophers 
understand God to be a Mind that always acts for an end and in the best 
manner for the good of the whole. Indeed that Mind is «the very Rule, 
Measure, and Essence of Fitness itself. 


Several arguments for the existence of God are recounted. These 
arguments, which Cudworth attributes to the Stoics, stress the need to 
account for the orderliness in the universe and such perfections as life 
and reason. He also states that the Stoics argued to the same truth from 
the Great Chain of Being: 


They reasoned also from the Scale of Nature, or the Gradual Perfection of 
things in the universe, one above another, that therefore there must be 
something Absolutely Perfect, and that either the World itself, or something 
presiding over it, was a principio Sapiens, Wise from the Beginning, or 
rather without Beginning and from Eternity. For as in the Growth of Plants 
and Animals, Natura suo quodam Itinere ad Ultimum pervenit, Nature bya 
continual Progress and Journeying forwards, arrives at length to the 
greatest Perfection, which those things are respectively capable of: And as 
those Arts of Picture and Architecture, aim at Perfection, ita in omni 
Natura necesse est absolvi aliquid et perfici, so in the Nature of the whole 


57 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 408-410. 

58 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 411-412. 

59 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 413-414. 

60 Ihid., ch. 4, p. 415. This reference to God as «measure» is not comparable to 
the notion of God as the measure of the metaphysical hierarchy. On the notion of God 
as measure, see J. McEvoy, «The Divine as the Measure of Being in Platonic and 
Scholastic Thought», in Studies in Medieval Philosophy, ed. J.F. WiPPEL, Studies in 
Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, 17, Washington, D.C., 1987, pp. 85-116. 
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Universe, there must needs be something Absolutely Perfect, reached unto. 
Necesse est praestantem aliquam esse Naturam qua nihil est melius. Since 
there is such a Gradual Ascent and Scale of Perfections in Nature one 
above another, there must needs be some most Excellent and Perfect Being, 
than which nothing can be better, as the Top of all, as the Head thereof! 


The concept of the Chain of Being enters into a critique that 
Cudworth directs against the doctrines of the «Platonists», that is, the 
Neoplatonists, regarding the three hypostases. They «degrade and 
creaturize» the World-Soul. The Platonic bathmoi, that is, «Stories, 
Stairs and Gradations in the Deity» can easily lead to idolatry since 
«the lowest of the Deity is supposed to differ but Gradually only, from 
the Highest of Created Beings», that is, particular created souls, and yet 
on the other hand there is taken to be a disproportionate distance, «so 
Vast a Chasm» between the World-Soul and the second hypostasis, 
namely Intellect62, 


Later in the work, when contrasting the viewpoints of theists and 
atheists, Cudworth reintroduces the concept of the Chain of Being. On 
the one hand, the basic hypothesis of the theists is that there is one 
Absolutely Perfect Being that has existed of itself from all eternity. 
From that Perfect Being there «gradually descend» all lesser or 
imperfect beings until they end in matter or body. On the other hand, 
the hypothesis of the atheists (one of whom is identified as Lucretius) is 
that senseless matter is the First Principle that exists of itself and that 
causes all other things. Accordingly, all the higher degrees of 
perfections such as life, sense, understanding and reason have climbed 
up by an ascent from below9?. Cudworth then attempts to defend the 
theists’ position for the benefit of all those who are not prejudiced by 
false principles: 


It being on the one hand, undenyably evident, that Lesser Perfections may 
Naturally Descend from Greater, or at least from that which is Absolutely 
Perfect, and which Vertually containeth all; but on the other hand utterly 
impossible that Greater Perfections and Higher Degrees of Being should 


61 Ibid., ch. 4, p. 421. For Cudworth the ladder or scale of being is finite in both 
directions. See ibid., ch. 5, p. 858. 

62 Ibid., ch. 4, p. 594. Cudworth considers angels to be souls. For other references 
to the hierarchy of being, see ch. 5, pp. 867, 875-876, 880-881 and 885. 

63 Ibid., ch. 4, p. 727. The 1678 edition reads «Clombe up». 
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Rise and Ascend out of Lesser and Lower, so as that which is the most 
Absolutely Imperfect of all things, should be the First Foundation and 
Original of All. Since no effect can possibly transcend the Power of its 
Cause, wherefore it is certain that in the Universe things did not thus 
Ascend and Mount, or Climb up from Lower Perfection to Higher, but on 
the contrary, Descend and Slide down from Higher to Lower, so that the 
first Original of all things, was not the most Imperfect, but the most Perfect 
Being. 


Earlier in the work he had already denounced the Atheists for 
making this error and for augmenting it by holding «...those Higher 
Lives of Sense or Animality, and of Reason or Understanding, to rise 
both of them from that Lower Sensless Life of Nature, as the only 
Original Fundamental Life». The Atheists «invert the Order of the 
Universe, and hang the Picture of the World, as of a Man, with its heels 
upwards»®5, Later in the work he again uses the «Scale or Ladder of 
Entities and Perfections in the Universe» against those who would 
explain the existence of life and cognition (a Higher Rank or Degree) 
by matter (a Lower Degree). They are accused here too of inverting the 
correct order of the Higher producing the Lower: 


Neither can Matter, (which is also but a meer Passive thing) Efficiently 
produce Soul, any more than Soul Matter: no Finite Imperfect Substance, 
being able to produce another Substance out of Nothing. Much less can 
such a Substance as hath a Lower Degree of Entity and Perfection in it, 
Create that which hath a Higher. There is a Scale or Ladder of Entities and 
Perfections in the Universe, one above another, and the Production of 
things cannot possibly be in Way of Ascent from Lower to Higher. Now to 
produce any One Higher Rank of Being, from the Lower, as Cogitation 
from Magnitude and Body, is plainly to invert this Order in the Scale of the 
Universe, from Downwards to Upwards, and therefore is it Atheistical, and 
by the same reason that One Higher Rank or Degree in this Scale is thus 
unnaturally Produced from a Lower, may all the rest be so produced also. 
Wherefore we have great reason to stand upon our Guard here and to 
defend this Post against the Atheists that no Life or Cogitation can either 
Materially or Efficiently result from Dead and Senseless Body, or that Souls 


64 Ibid., ch. 4, p. 728. Cudworth goes on to adopt the terminology of «Stupid 
Matter» as well as «Dead and Senseless Matter». 

65 Ibid., ch. 3, pp. 172-173. The «atheists» include for Cudworth materialists such 
as Hobbes. 
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being all Substantial and Immaterial things, can neither be Generated out 
of Matter, nor Corrupted into the same but only Created or Annihilated by 
the Deity66. 


Cudworth’s attack is directed against all those who like Lucretius 
would try to explain life, sensation and intellectual cognition by 
appealing to «dead and senseless matter». As he puts the situation 
himself: «Dead and Senseless matter could never have Created or 
Generated Mind and Understanding, but a Perfect Omnipotent Mind, 
could create matter»®’. He points out that those who explain all by 
atoms thereby deny that there is any Scale or Ladder in nature or any 
degree of being and perfection, one degree over another, such as life 
and sense above that which is inanimate. He recounts their argument 
that if there were such a Scale or Ladder, then the smallest and most 
insignificant animal (such as an ant) would have a higher degree of 
being and perfection than the sun. Since they consider this to be absurd, 
they conclude that there is no such Scale or Ladder and thus make the 
whole universe to be Flat and Level, a uniform matter under different 
forms$8. It should be noted that medieval philosophers sometimes 
discussed the problem of determining the relative dignity of a heavenly 
body and an insignificant animal like a fly. Results differed according 
to the criterion chosen as the basis for the comparison, for example 
necessity of existence or the power of cognition. As we shall see below, 
Cudworth himself will concede that from one point of view the sun 
does have greater dignity than any animal despite the latter’s sense- 
consciousness6?, 


To advance his argument, Cudworth appeals to the Platonists’ trinity 
in order to emphasize that for them God, namely, the One and the 
Good, is not only the First and Highest being in the Scale of the 
Universe but also the First Mind or Understanding, knowing its own 
fecundity and therefore all possibilities, all relations of possibile things, 
and all truths. That First Mind contains all things in a virtual fashion. 
However, in order to explain the motion of material things the 


66 Ibid., ch. 5, pp. 862-863. But see also pp. 728. 

67 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 729. See also ch. 3, p. 173. 

68 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 855-856. 

69 See «Metaphysical Foundations», p. 237 for references in John of Jandun and 
John Duns Scotus regarding comparing a fly and the heavens. 
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Platonists must also postulate in the Scale of Nature a substance 
superior to matter that is self-active, namely Soul, which has a natural 
command over matter’, 


Note must be taken of a doctrine of Cudworth’s that is related to the 
issue of metaphysical hierarchy and that has perhaps some resemblance 
to the notion of a world-soul as found in the Platonic tradition. 
Cudworth rejects a form of «atheism» that held the world to be like 
«one huge plant or vegetable», having a «Plastick Nature» that is the 
world’s highest principle and the cause of its order even though it lacks 
all mind and understanding. This position maintains that conscious life 
and understanding are generated from senseless matter. Despite his 
rejection of this conception of a plastic nature, Cudworth himself does 
in fact postulate a plastic nature. He does so both in order to reject 
those «Hylozoick» forms of atheism that state that all matter is alive 
and also to provide a cosmic causal intermediary between God and 
those beings that are below humans. Believing that it would be beneath 
God’s dignity to be the direct immediate cause of all events in the 
world about us «such as to Form every Gnat and Fly, as it were with his 
own hands», Cudworth postulates that there must be a plastic nature 
subordinate to God, that is, to a mind”!. Various writers of Cudworth's 
time did accept the notion of a plastic nature72. 


70 CupwortH, The True Intellectual System, ch. 4, pp. 857-858. Cudworth 
connects «possibilities» and «conceivability» in the Divine Mind. See pp. 647, 649, 
732-733 and 872. 

71 Ibid., Preface, Sig. A7r-v. Further details are given in the digression concerning 
plastic nature (ch. 3, pp. 147-174). See also ch. 5, p. 884. For discussion see 
R.L. Cour, Light and Enlightenment: A Study of the Cambridge Platonists and the 
Dutch Arminians, Cambridge, 1957, pp. 117-140; L. Gvsi, Platonism and 
Cartesianism in the Philosophy of Ralph Cudworth, Bern, 1962, pp. 17-24; 
T. GREGORY, «Studi sull'atomismo del seicento. HI: Cudworth e l'atomismo», in 
Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 46 (1967), pp. 528-541. For a severe critique 
of Cudworth's notion of plastic nature, see A. Jacos, «The Neoplatonic Conception of 
Nature in More, Cudworth, and Berkeley» in The Uses of Antiquity: The Scientific 
Revolution and the Classical Tradition, ed. S. GAUKROGER, Dordrecht, 1991, pp. 110- 
115. 

72 For a survey see W.B. HUNTER, «The Seventeenth Century Doctrine of Plastic 
Nature», in Harvard Theological Review, 43 (1950), pp. 197-213. Leibniz explicitly 
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Cudworth is confident in his belief that there is a Scale or Ladder in 
nature such that mind and understanding have a higher degree of being 
and perfection than do material things lacking life. He then adds that 
there is more reality in souls and minds, in rational and intellectual 
beings, than there is in inanimate bodies. Should someone fail to 
recognize a higher degree of perfection in a human being than in an 
oyster, a piece of ice, a clod of earth or a pie-crust, that person reveals 
himself to lack human reason or understanding. Cudworth appears to 
take as simply evident that there is a hierarchy of being with degrees of 
perfection and being, one above another, namely the degrees of of life, 
sense, and thinking, all of which are above lifeless, senseless, and 
unthinking matter. This consideration leads him to admit that if the sun 
is simply fire or matter, «...then hath the most Contemptible Animal 
that can see the sun and hath Consciousness and Self-enjoyment a 
Higher Degree of Entity and Perfection in it than that whole Fiery 
Globe and as also than the Materials (Stone, Timber, Brick and Morter) 
of the most Stately Structure or City». However, he then adds that if the 
sun be considered not simply as fire or inanimate matter but for its 
«vastly Extended Light and Heat» and therefore for its contribution to 
the good of the whole world — and to plants and animals in particular 
— it «may be said to be a far more Noble and Useful thing in the 
Universe than any one Particular animal whatsoever»?3, 


Although there are references to God as measure in The True 
Intellectual System, they do not in the main carry the sense found in the 
conceptual scheme of the earlier tradition. Most of these references 
seem to consider God as a measure of morality rather than as a measure 
of a hierarchy of being. In one passage, Cudworth explains that when 
Plato makes God to be the Supreme Good and Scripture calls God Love 
what is meant is «no soft or fond love but an Impartial Law and the 


rejects the doctrine. See C. WiLson, Leibniz's Metaphysics: A Historical and 
Comparative Study, Princeton, 1989, pp. 176-178. 

73 Cupwortn, The True Intellectual System, ch. 4, p. 858. The following statement 
merits quotation: «...There is unquestionably a Scale or Ladder of Nature and 
Degrees of Perfection and Entity one above another, as of Life, Sense, and Cogitation 
above Dead, Senseless and Unthinking Matter, of Reason and Understanding above 
Sense, etc.». The degrees are not identified here with species but with what we might 
call major «spheres» of the hierarchy of being. See also note 61 above. 
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Measure of all things»?*. Not long after he again presents Plato as 
identifying God with the Good. And since God comprehends in 
eminent fashion all virtue and justice for Plato, He serves as the First 
Pattern for both. Cudworth emphasizes both that God is no soft, fond, 
or partial love and also that justice is part of Divine Goodness. He 
again calls God an «Impartial Law» and refers to God as the «Measure 
of all things» (metron panton)". Atheists lack any measure of good or 
evil for themselves or for others precisely because they are without a 
God and a morality?6. In the Preface of The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe, Cudworth had declared one of the fundamentals of true 
religion to be that God is essentially good and just, just by his own 
nature, and that there are things good and evil by nature, not by 
arbitrary will or command””. In a passage already cited, Cudworth 
identifies the Divine Mind as «the very Rule, Measure and Essence of 
Fitness itself»78. Indeed God's wisdom and understanding serve as the 
Rule and Measure of his will and power??. Not surprisingly Cudworth 
does on one occasion take the notion of God as measure of all things to 
mean that as Creator God weighed out the physical universe in just 
proportions80, 


74 Jbid., ch. 4, p. 184. 

75 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 205-206. See PLATO, The Laws 716C. Cudworth cites 
Protagoras's statement that man is the measure of all things in ch. 5, p. 852. He does 
the same in his A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, Bk. II, ch. 1, 
pp. 30-31. 

76 Ibid., ch. 5, p. 876. On Cudworth's critique of Hobbes on morality, see 
P. ZAGORIN, «Cudworth and Hobbes on Is and Ought», in Philosophy, Science and 
Religion in England 1640-1700, ed. R. KROLL, R. ASHCRAFT and P. ZAGORIN, 
Cambridge, 1992, pp. 128-148. 

TT Ibid., Sig. A3v. 

78 Ibid., ch. 4, p.415. 

79 Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 646-648. See also p. 718. For further discussion on wisdom as a 
measure and reference to the «scale of being», see CupworTH, A Treatise Concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality, Bk. I, ch. 3, pp. 26-27. In his A Sermon Preached 
before the House of Commons March 31, 1647, Cambridge, 1647, reprint New York, 
1930, pp. 37 and 78, Cudworth refers to God as the Highest Good whose goodness 
extends from «the Highest heaven to the lowest Hell» according to various degrees. 
He observes that God’s creatures «have severall degrees of perfection in them». 

80 Ibid., ch. 5, p. 874. 
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There is one very important passage in The True Intellectual System 
of the Universe that presents a scheme very close to that found in 
Aquinas and other medievals that we sketched above. The passage 
contains the key terms «degrees», «approaching», «more or less», 
«measuring» and «measure». Cudworth also uses the terms «rule» and 
«standard» as apparent equivalents of «measure». In a manner 
reminiscent of Plato’s argument in the Phaedo 74A-75E for the 
existence of a perfect Equality that was based on comparative 
judgments, Cudworth argues that we must possess an idea or a 
conception of what is perfect since we do judge some things to be 
imperfect: 


Now, that we have an Idea or Conception of Perfection, or a Perfect Being 
is evident from the Notion that we have, of Imperfection so familiar to us: 
Perfection being the Rule and Measure of Imperfection, and not 
Imperfection of Perfection, as a Straight Line is the Rule and Measure of a 
Crooked, and not a Crooked Line of a Straight. So that Perfection is First 
Conceivable in order of nature before Imperfection, as Light before 
Darkness, a Positive before the Privative or Defect. For Perfection is not 
properly the want of Imperfection but Imperfection of Perfection®), 


So far Cudworth’s discussion is strikingly epistemological, that is, it 
is concerned solely with the question of how we are able to make 
comparative judgments. Cudworth has argued that we must have some 
knowledge about that which is perfect if we are to know those things 
that fall short of being perfect. He now turns to the Chain of Being. But 
what is important to note here is that that which is perfect, namely God, 
is not simply the standard or measure for knowing lesser beings; that 
which is perfect is in fact the cause of all those lesser beings. Cudworth 
rules out that there could be an infinite number of grades in an 
ascending order. There must be a «Top» to the ascending series of 
grades and that is God. As he remarks: 


Moreover, we perceive divers Degrees of Perfection, in the Essences of 
things, and consequently a Scale or Ladder of Perfections, in Nature, one 
above another, as of Living and Animate Things, above Senses and 
Inanimate; of Rational things above Sensitive. And this by Reason of that 
Notion or Idea, which we first have, of that which is Absolutely Perfect, as 
the Standard, by comparing of things with which, and measuring of them, 


81 Ibid., ch. 4, p. 648. 
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we take notice of their approaching more or less near thereunto. Nor 
indeed, could these Gradual Ascents, be Infinite, or Without End; but they 
must come at last, to that which is Absolutely Perfect, as the Top of them 
all. Lastly, we could not perceive Imperfection, in the most Perfect of all 
those things which we ever had Sence or Experience of in our lives, had we 
not a Notion or Idea of That which is Absolutely Perfect, which secretly 
comparing the same with, we perceive it to come short thereof. And we 
might add here that it is not Conceivable neither, how there should be any 
Lesser Perfection, Existent in any Kind, were there not First something 
Perfect in that Kind, from which it was derived82, 


As an authority to justify his line of reasoning, Cudworth provides a 
quotation in Latin from Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae along 
with an English translation. It includes the axiomatic statement that in 
every genus in which there seems to be something that is imperfect it is 
necessary that there also be something in it that is perfect83. But this 
axiomatic statement is like one found in Ficino, namely, that there must 
be a first in every genus that is the cause of all that is in that genus84. 
But what is missing from Cudworth’s account is any reference to the 
doctrine of participation, a doctrine that he knew and attributed to the 
Platonists85, 


82 Ibid., p. 648. Marsilio Ficino sometimes takes the degrees or grades of the 
Chain of Being to be finite. See Paul Oskar KRISTELLER, II pensiero filosofico di 
Marsilio Ficino, Florence, 1953, revised edition, 1988, pp. 66-85. John Duns Scotus 
had already held that there must be a «stop» (status) in the «essential order» of the 
hierarchy of being. See my study, «Duns Scotus and Medieval Discussions», cited 
above in note 43, 

83 Bogrmus, De consolatione philosophiae, in Boethius: The Theological 
Tractates, ed. H.F. Stewart and E.K. RAND, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, III, 10, p. 266, 
lines 9-18. For discussion, see S. Hurron, «Cudworth, Boethius and the Scale of 
Nature», in The Cambridge Platonists in Philosophical Context: Politics, 
Metaphysics and Religion, Archives internationales d’histoire des idées, 150, ed. 
G.A.J. Rocers, J.M. Vienne and Y.C. ZARKA, Dordrecht, 1997, pp. 93-100. 

84 See Paul Oskar KRISTELLER, II pensiero filosofico di Marsilio Ficino, pp. 153- 
179. 

85 See CunworTH, The True Intellectual System, Sig. A9v and also ch. 4, p. 586. 
However, he does state that created beings, that is, humans, have a «derivative 
participation» in the Divine Word, the pattern of all truth. See ch. 4, pp. 720-721. 
Similar remarks regarding participation and wisdom are found in A Treatise 
Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, p. 26. 
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There also appears to be no reference to the metaphysical doctrine of 
participation in the conception of the Chain of Being set forth by Locke 
and Leibniz. Nonetheless, it must be granted that Leibniz’s conception 
of the Chain is properly metaphysical, assuming that the notion of «real 
essences» is fundamental to the conceptual scheme of the hierarchy of 
being. But then it must also be added that Locke’s conception of the 
Chain of Being is not really metaphysical. 


JOHN LOCKE 


Although John Locke (1632-1704) is known to have set forth the 
concept of the Great Chain of Being in his Essay on Human 
Understanding, we ought to observe that there are anticipations of that 
concept in the earlier drafts of the Essay. It is worthy of note that in 
drafts A and B Locke freely uses terminology typical of hierarchical 
language, namely nouns such as «degrees» and «ranks», verbs such as 
«to measure» and «to rank», and the qualifying phrase «more or less». 
He also introduces the concept of probability, which reappears in the 
final version of the Essay. Moreover, he anticipates his explanation in 
the final version of the Essay as to how the human mind can come to 
distinguish degrees and species of angels or spirits by attributing to 
them according to «a higher or lower degree» the operations that we 
find within ourselves86. Locke was reading Cudworth’s The True 
Intellectual System of the Universe by February 18, 168287. 


86 John Locke, Drafts for the «Essay Concerning Human Understanding», and 
Other Philosophical Writings, ed. P.H. NipprrcH and G.A.J. Rogers, vol. I: Drafts A 
and B, Oxford, 1990, pp. 10-11. On Locke’s debt to Cudworth’s The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, see M.R. Ayers, «Mechanism, Superaddition, and the Proof 
of God’s Existence in Locke’s Essay», in The Philosophical Review, 90 (1981) pp. 
233-241; Iv., Locke: Epistemology and Ontology, vol. II: Ontology, London and New 
York, 1991, pp. 170-176. 

87 See An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay together with Excerpts from His Journals, 
ed. R.LA. and J. Gia, Oxford, 1936, p. 118. 
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The remarks that Locke makes in the Essay on Human 
Understanding regarding the Chain of Being are noteworthy both as to 
how full they are and also as regards what they state88. It is in Book III 
that he discusses the Chain of Being in some detail; he does so when he 
takes up the question of «sorts», that is, species and genera. They are to 
be identified with general terms and conceptions or ideas and not with 
«the real Nature of Things». The nominal esssence, which is simply the 
abstract general idea connected to the general name, sets the boundaries 
on a «sort» or species. As Locke remarks: «The measure and boundary 
of each Sort, or Species, whereby it is constituted that particular Sort, 
and distinguished from others, is that we call its Essence, which is 
nothing but that abstract Idea to which the Name is annexed: So that 
every thing contained in that Idea, is essential to that Sort». It must be 
distinguished from the real essence that is «the real Constitution of 
Substances» on which both the nominal essence and the properties of 
the thing depend. That real essence of a body is «the constitution of the 
insensible parts» of that body®9. 


Humans can only suppose that real essences do exist, since they 
cannot know the real essence of things. Consequently, the division of 
things into «sorts» or species is not based on the real essence or the 
metaphysical nature of those things. On the contrary, our ranking things 
into sorts or species results from our taking the nominal essence as 
known by and represented by an abstract idea as a pattern and standard. 
We classify a being as belonging to a «sort», for example, to be a horse 
or a mule, according as that thing reveals a particular nominal essence. 
We deceive ourselves if we attempt to rank things into «sorts» by 


88 For a helpful summary of Locke's views on hierarchy, see J.W. YoLTON, A 
Locke Dictionary, Oxford, 1993, pp. 35-36. See also his Locke: An Introduction, 
Oxford, 1985, pp. 92-116; Locke and the Compass of Human Understanding, 
Cambridge, 1970, pp. 16-18 and 33, note 1. 

89 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P.H. Nipprrcu, 
Oxford, 1979, III, ch. 6, #1-2, pp. 438-439. Cf. G. BucHDAHL, Metaphysics and the 
Philosophy of Science. The Classical Origins: Descartes to Kant, Cambridge, Mass., 
1969, pp. 202-209; P. ALEXANDER, Ideas, Qualities and Corpuscles: Locke and Boyle 
on the External World, Cambridge, 1985. 
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means of their real essences, since we cannot discover the latter. Locke 
unmistakably rejects the very notion of substantial forms. 


For Locke only individuals do exist; universals do not exist. Humans 
simply experience individual things as agreeing with or resembling one 
another; they then bring them together and «rank» them under universal 
signs. In other words, sorting things into genera and species is the result 
of human effort. Locke points out that humans determine the idea or 
essence of an artificial thing, that is, an artifact, with greater certitude 
than they do regarding natural things. Locke considers it much easier 
for us to establish abstract ideas of the varying figuration and motion of 
different artifacts and by means of these abstract ideas to rank artifacts 
into different «sorts», e.g. a watch and a pistol?!. Nonetheless, Locke 
apears to make no attempt to arrange these and other artifacts into a 
series according to some greater or lesser dignity. 


Locke believes that that our attempt to set forth a hierarchical 
arrangement of Spirits or Angels gives further evidence that rankings 
are based on nominal and not real essences. By reflecting on its own 
operations, the human mind derives the simple ideas of existence, 
knowledge, will, power, and pleasure. Joining them together and 
attributing infinity to all of them, we formulate «the complex idea of an 
eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, infinitely wise and happy Being», 
namely God. We also attribute these same simple ideas to immaterial 
beings but without the note of infinity. Rather we attribute these simple 
ideas to them in different degrees, that is, «in a higher or lower 
degree». In a manner reminiscent of medieval and Renaissance 
philosophers, Locke here empahsizes that God, the first being, is 


90 Locke, Essay, IH, ch. 6, #6-10, pp. 441-445. For relevant discussion see 
M. ATHERTON, «The Inessentiality of Lockean Essences», in Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, 14 (1984), pp. 277-293; M.B. BoLTON, «Substances, Substrata, and 
Names of Substances in Locke’s Essay», in The Philosophical Review, 85 (1976), 
488-513; R. MATTERN, «Locke on Natural Kinds as the “Workmanship of the 
Understanding’ », in The Locke Newsletter, 17 (1986), pp. 45-92. 

21 Locke, Essay, MI, ch. 6, 436-41, pp. 462-465. Ayer sums up Locke’s position: 
«Locke’s scale is not really a metaphysical scale of ‘entities’ or ‘being’ (despite 
IV.x.4), but is simply a scale of valuable and remarkable attributes without regard to 
the general type of substances in which they are instantiated». See Locke, vol. Il: 
Ontology, p. 172. 
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infinitely more «remote», that is, distant, from the highest of all 
creatures than the most perfect Seraphim or human being is distant 
from «the most contemptible part of matter». That being the case, God 


«must infinitely exceed what our narrow Understandings can conceive 
of him»°?2. 


Shortly thereafter Locke remarks: 


That there should be more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than 
there are of sensible and material below us, is probable to me from hence; 
That in all the visible corporeal World, we see no Chasms, or Gaps. All 
quite down from us, the descent is by easy steps, and a continued series of 
Things, that in each remove, differ very little one from the other?3, 


He then reviews different kinds of plants, fish, birds and animals 
that are on the border line. The lowest of the one kind is scarcely 
different from the highest of the other kind. Indeed, there are brute 
animals that seem to have as much of a share of reason as do some 
humans. In like fashion, some fish have wings, whereas some birds 
inhabit water. Locke even cites reports of mermaids and sea-men. All 
this is what should be expected of a powerful and wise Creator: 


And when we consider the infinite Power and Wisdom of the Maker, we 
have reason to think, that it is suitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 
Universe, and the great Design and infinite Goodness of the Architect, that 
the Species of Creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend upward 
from us toward his infinite Perfection, as we see they gradually descend 
from us downwards: Which if it be probable, we have reason then to be 
perswaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures above us, than there 
are beneath; we being in degrees of Perfection much more remote from the 
infinite Being of GOD, than we are from the lowest state of Being, and that 
which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of all those distinct Species, 
for the reasons above said, we have no clear distinct Ideas4. 


92 Ibid., I, ch. 6, #11, pp. 445-446. 

93 Ibid., #12, p. 446, line 30-p.447, line 1. For a discussion of Locke’s 
«angelology», see Edouard KRAKOWSKI, Les sources médiévales de la philosophie de 
Locke, Paris, 1915, pp. 185-199. 

94 Ibid., #12, p. 447, lines 17-29. Sir Matthew Hale made remarks similar to 
Locke’s in his own The Primitive Origination of Mankind. See J.W. YoLTON, Locke 
and the Compass of Human Understanding, p. 17, note 1. 
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In his The Reasonableness of Christianity, Locke refers to «infinite 
numbers and degrees of spirits» in the intellectual world. On the other 
hand, he is somewhat indefinite at one point in the Essay, for he refers 
simply to «the several degrees of Angels». However, at another point 
he refers both to «various and possibly innumerable kinds of nobler 
Beings» and also to «infinite sorts of Spirits above us»95. Locke sees 
the ranks of intelligent beings above us «ascending upwards towards 
the infinite perfection of the Creator by gentle steps and differences»96, 


Locke considers the Spirits once again in Book IV of the Essay, 
when he studies the question of probability in greater depth. 
Knowledge of Spirits is not founded on a matter of fact but goes rather 
beyond sense experience and is not open to human testimony?”. After 
carefully asserting that the use of analogy is the basis for probability, 
Locke again presents the argument for the existence of Spirits that he 
had already given in Book III of the Essay. In doing so, he explicitly 
commits himself to the principle of continuity: 


Thus finding in all parts of the Creation, that fall under humane 
Observation, that there is a gradual connexion of one with another, without 
any great or discernable gaps between, in all that great variety of Things we 
see in the World, which are so closely linked together, that, in the several 
ranks of Beings, it is not easy to discover the bounds betwixt them, we 
have reason to be perswaded, that by such gentle steps Things ascend 
upwards in degrees of Perfection?8. 


Once again Locke emphasizes that it is difficult to establish the 
precise lines of a division between rational beings and sensible beings 
or a division between the non-living and «the lowest Species of living 
Thing». He also asserts again that the intellectual abilities of some men 
and some animals do not seem all that different. Appealing to analogy, 
he argues for several ranks of Spirits above us: 


25 See John Locke, The Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered in the 
Scriptures, in The Works of John Locke, 11th edition, vol. 7, London, 1812, p. 134; 
Essay, II, ch. 10, 49, p. 154 and IV, ch. 3, #17, p. 548. For another reference to the 
infinite number of Spirits, see Essay, IV, ch. 3, #27, p. 557. On our knowledge of 
God's infinity, see II, ch. 17, #1, p. 210. 

96 Locke, Essay, IV, ch. 16, # 12, p. 666, lines 33-34. 

97 Locke, Essay, IV, ch. 16, #6, p. 661. 

98 Locke, Essay, IV, ch. 16, #12, p. 666, lines 8-15. 
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Observing, 1 say, such gradual and gentle descents downwards in those 
parts of the Creation, that are beneath Man, the rule of Analogy may make 
it probable, that it is so also in Things above us, and our Observation; and 
that there are several ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in several 
degrees of Perfection, ascending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of 
the Creator, by gentle steps and differences, that are every one at no great 
distance from the next to it?9. 


Finally, we should note briefly Locke’s use of the Chain of Being in 
the Two Treatises of Government. In the First Treatise, Locke speaks 
of men practising a brutality below the level of beasts and surrendering 
reason, which makes man «almost equal to angels»!09, Indeed in the 
Second Treatise he maintains that we have a right to destroy men who 
put themselves in a state of war with us by intending to kill us. They 
may be treated as beasts of prey like a wolf or a lion!9!. Besides this 
evaluative use of the Chain of Being to justify action against an unjust 
ruler, Locke also uses it against Robert Filmer in order to underscore 
the original equality of all humans. Those who rule are not a species 
different from those who are ruled!9?, The notion of the Chain of Being 
thus played a variety of roles in Locke's moral and political thought!0?. 


99 Ibid., p. 666, lines 27-35. 

100 John Locke, Two Treatises of Government, ed. P. LASLETT, Cambridge, 1970, 
I, ch. 6, #58, p. 200. Locke makes an indirect allusion to hierarchy in the First 
Treatise when he refers to what is «below the Dignity of Man». See ibid., I, ch. 3, #5, 
p. 68. 

101 Ybid., Y], ch. 3, #16, pp. 296-297. See also II, ch. 7, #93, p. 346; ch. 14, #163, 
pp. 394-395; ch. 15, #172, pp. 400- 401. Cf. J. Dunn, The Political Thought of John 
Locke: An Historical Argument of the ‘Two Treatises of Government’, Cambridge, 
1982, pp. 106-110. 

102 Humans in the state of nature are equal insofar as they are of the same 
«species and rank», having similar faculties. There is no natural subordination of one 
human to another. On the other hand, «the inferior ranks of Creatures» exist for our 
use. See Two Treatises, IL, ch. 6, #4-6, pp. 287-289. For relevant discussion see 
DUNN, The Political Thought, pp. 87-91. 

103 On the concept of hierarchical order in Locke’s background and its impact on 
his conception of the human being, see G. Parry, John Locke, London, 1978, pp. 20- 
24; I. Harris, The Mind of John Locke: A Study of Political Theory in its Intellectual 
Setting, Cambridge, 1994, pp. 32-36, 100, 150-154, and 173-177. On the 
interconnection of the notion of the Chain of Being and social and political views 
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There remain of course other areas in which there may have been some 
influence of medieval philosophy on Locke and perhaps also some 
influence of the so-called «scholastics» of his own day. However, 
investigation of those areas falls outside the limits of this study 104, 


GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ, 


Without doubt of all the early modern philosophers, Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) best knew and most valued the medieval 
philosopher-theologians. Although he is often highly critical, he 
sometimes shows them a good deal of respect. Indeed, after denouncing 
scholastic summaries of metaphysics for teaching only words when 
they hold forth on essence and existence and the transcendentals, he 
requests fairness for «deeper scholastics» (Scholastiques plus profonds) 
like Suarez!05. He admits that they do set forth important discussions 
on such topics as the continuum, the principle of individuation, whether 
there is a vacuum or gap among forms, and the communion of God 
with creatures!06, Nonetheless, Leibniz will also state that the young 


prevalent during Locke’s time, see W.H. GREENLEAF, Order, Empiricism and Politics: 
Two Traditions of English Political Thought 1500-1700, London, 1964. 

104 See E.J. AsHwortu, «'Do Words Signify Ideas or Things?’ The Scholastic 
Sources of Locke’s Theory of Language», in Journal of the History of Philosophy, 19 
(1981), pp. 299-326; Eap., «Locke on Language», in Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, 14 (1984), pp. 45-73; J.R. MILTON, «The Scholastic Background to 
Locke’s Thought», in The Locke Newsletter, 15 (1984), pp. 25-34. 

105 On Leibniz’s dependence on Suarez, see L.B. McCurLoucH, «Leibniz and 
Traditional Philosophy», in Studia Leibnitiana, 10 (1978), pp. 254-270. Serious 
attention is paid to the medieval background by Marleen Rozemonp, «Leibniz on the 
Union of Body and Soul», in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 79 (1997), 
pp. 150-178. 

106 Leibniz frequently invokes the Principle of Continuity. But such a principle 
had already been formulated by Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and 
adopted by various medieval philosophers. On rare occasion Leibniz compares 
essences to a series of numbers as had medievals. See E. BODEMANN, Die Leibniz- 
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should not have to study such a useless jumble of stuff just for the 
occasional thing of value to be found in the scholastics!07. And yet he 
will also chide the vulgar among recent philosophers for their negative 
attitude toward the «ancients». He states clearly that the ancients’ 
notion of substantial form was not so far from the truth nor as 
ridiculous as the new philosophers (nos nouveaux) believe. His own 
researches have forced him to recognize both that the moderns (nos 
modernes) have not been just to Saint Thomas and to other great men 
(grands hommes) of his time and also that there is a greater solidity in 
the scholastic philosophers and theologians than is thought!08, 


Leibniz’s early treatise on individuation reveals his command of a 
wide range of medieval philosopher-theologians and a knowledge of 
various Renaissance thinkers, most notably Francesco Suarez. He 
appears to take pains to identify Thomists and Scotists!9. In his 
writings, Leibniz not only refers to Aquinas by name but also appears 


Handschriften der Königlichen öffentlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover, Hannover, 1889, 
reprint Hildesheim, 1966, p. 74. 

107 | prz, Nouveaux essais sur l'entendement humain, Sámtliche Schriften und 
Briefe, Reihe VI, Bd. 6, ed. A. ROBINET and H. Scuepers, Berlin, 1962, IV, ch. 8, 
p. 431. I have made use of the translation and annotations by P. REMNANT and 
J. BENNETT, G.W. Leibniz: New Essays on Human Understanding, Cambridge, 1996. 

108 | erwrz, Discours de metaphysique, #10-11, in Die philosophischen Schriften, 
IV, ed. C.I. GErHARDT, Berlin, 1880, pp. 434-435. On Leibniz's rehabilitation of the 
medieval Aristotelian notion of substantial form, see J. MITTELSTRASS, «Leibnizens 
Rekonstruktion des klassischen Substanzbegriffs und der Perzeptionensatz der 
Monadentheorie», in Studia Leibnitiana, 2 (1970), pp. 171-200; D. GARBER, «Leibniz 
and the Foundations of Physics: The Middle Years», in The Natural Philosophy of 
Leibniz, ed. K. OKRUBLIK and J.R. Brown, Dordrecht, 1985, pp. 27-130; R.M. ADAMS, 
Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist, New York, 1994, pp. 308-323. 

109 Gottfried William LEIBNIZ, Disputatio metaphysica de principio individui, in 
Die philosophischen Schriften, IV, pp. 15-26. For Thomas and Scotus, see pp. 17 and 
23. From the recentiores Leibniz cites Petrus Fonseca and Eustachius of Saint Paul. 
For an analysis of the work, see L.B. McCuLLoucu, Leibniz on Individuals and 
Individuation: The Persistence of Pre-Modern Ideas in Modern Philosophy, 
Dordrecht, 1996, pp. 22-130. Also relevant is J.-F. Courtine, «Le principe 
d'individuation chez Suarez et chez Leibniz», in Leibniz et la Renaisssance, ed. 
K. MuLLer, H. ScugpERs and W. Totok, Studia Leibnitiana Supplementa, 23, 
Wiesbaden, 1983, pp. 174-190. 
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to take seriously his views on certain topics!!0, The influence of late 
ancient Neoplatonism and Christian Neoplatonism on Leibniz, most 
particularly regarding his views on emanation, perfection, and the 
relation between God and creatures, has been studied! !!, 


Scattered throughout Leibniz’s writings are many passages touching 
on the notion of metaphysical hierarchy! 12. Like Locke, he adopts some 
of the terminology found in the conceptual scheme of metaphysical 
hierarchy that was widely taught during the late medieval and 
Renaissance periods. In a letter to Varignon, he applies the Principle of 
Continuity and the Principle of Sufficient Reason to the universe and 
speaks of all the orders of natural beings forming one single «chain» 
(une seule chaine)!?. Although Leibniz occasionally refers both to 
God and also to non-being, that is, the extremes of the metaphysical 
hierarchy, he does not appear to identify them as the «measures» of the 
hierarchy of being. On the other hand, in his Dialogue on Human 
Freedom and the Origin of Evil, Leibniz does speak of all creatures 
being limited and their limits, their non plus ultra, as something 
negative. He explains that creatures are limited by reason of a principle 
of negation or nothingness (le principe de la Negation ou du Neant) 


110 For an example see the informative study by E.O’NEILL, «Influxus physicus», 
in Causation in Early Modern Philosophy, ed. S. NADLER, University Park, 1993, 
pp. 9-55, at 36-40 and 49- 53. 

111 See D. Fouxe, «Emanation and the Perfections of Being», pp. 173-186. Also 
relevant are J. PoLITELLA, Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Cabalism in the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Philadelphia, 1938; G. Ropigr, Etudes de Philosophie grecque, 2nd 
edition, Paris, 1957, pp. 338-351; and G.M. Ross, «Leibniz and Renaissance 
Neoplatonism», in Leibniz et la Renaissance, pp. 125-134. 

112 For a general statement of Leibniz’s conception of the Chain of Being, see 
Y. BELAVAL, «Leibniz et la chaîne des êtres», in The Great Chain of Being and Italian 
Phenomenology, ed. A.A. BELLO, Analecta Husserliana, 11 , Dordrecht, 1981, pp. 59- 
67. See also his Études leibniziennes, Paris, 1976, pp. 86-105. Other relevant studies 
include J. Moreau, L'Univers Leibnizien, Paris, 1956, and L.E. LOEMKER, Struggle for 
Synthesis: The Seventeenth Century Background of Leibniz’s Synthesis of Order and 
Freedom, Cambridge, Mass., 1972. 

113 Gottfried Wilhelm LümNiz, Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der Philosophie, 
II, ed. A. BUCHENAU, Hamburg, 1966, pp. 556-559. Medieval philosopher-theologians 
had spoken of the «chain of being». See «Metaphysical Foundations», p. 236 n. 105 
and p. 241 n. 128. 
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that they contain. He even speaks of creatures participating in 
nothingness (participent du neant). What must be carefully understood, 
however, is that Leibniz views the essences of creatures as already 
limited as they are known by God, whose intellect is their source! !4, 


A representative statement of some of Leibniz’s basic views 
regarding essences and possibles can be found in his On the Radical 
Origination of Things, where he also uses the terminology of «chain». 
He states that the reasons or causes (rationes) of the world lie in 
something that is outside the chain of states (catena statuum) or series 
of beings (series rerum) that constitute the world. The ultimate root 
(radix) of all other things must consist in that one being whose very 
existence is from its essence and that exists by a metaphysical 
necessity, namely God. All the essences and possible beings that are 
present in the «region of Ideas» (regio idearum), that is, in God, the 
source (fons) of both the essence and also the existence of all other 
things, have an urge for existence (exigentia existentiae). It is the 
perfection or grade of these different essences or possibles (perfectio 
seu essentiae gradus) in the divine mind that determines which 
essences do gain existence. Indeed, Leibniz considers the perfection or 
grade of essence to be the very principle of existence (principium 
existentiae) and perfection itself to be nothing else but the quantity of 
an essence (essentiae quantitas). This would seem to suggest that the 
series of possibles or essences that has the greatest combined perfection 
must necessarily emerge into existence, that is, independently of the 
will of God. And yet Leibniz does speak both of the liberty (libertas) 
that exists in God and of God acting freely (libere agat)!!5. Leibniz 
seems to see no problem in reconciling what do appear to be conflicting 
accounts of how essences come into actual existence. One suggested 


114 See Gottfried Wilhelm Lemnuz, Textes inédits, vol. I, ed. G. Grua, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 364-365 and 368. 

115 Gottfried Wilhelm Leen, De rerum originatione radicali, in Die 
philosophischen Schriften, VII, ed. C.I. GERHARDT, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 303-305. See 
also Lersniz, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VY, ed. C.I. GERHARDT, 
Leipzig, 1932, #41 and 453-55, pp. 613 and 615-616, cf. La monadologie, ed. 
É. Bourroux, Paris, 1970, pp. 162, 170 and 172; Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace, fondés en raison, #10, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, p. 603; Essais de 
théodicée, #201 and #235, in Philosophischen Schriften, VI, pp. 236 and 257-258. 
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solution is to state that God has freely chosen to create the best possible 
world and to add that «the striving of the possibles is a figurative way 
of expressing the degree of attractiveness that each possible world has 
for the divine will»116, God chooses the combination of possibles that 
together comprise the most perfect world. But this would surely 
involve that he must omit some possibles. We might wonder then how 
this squares with the Law of Continuity. In any case, there does indeed 
seem to be in the mind of God a hierarchy of possibles that could 
perhaps be called the «Great Chain of Possibles»1!7, 


In his Monadology, Leibniz sets forth his central notion of the 
monad, which is a simple substance (substance simple) that enters 
compounds and that is in no way affected by anything outside itself. 
All change in the monads comes from an internal principle. Moreover, 
each monad so differs from another by its internal make-up that no two 
things are ever perfectly alike. Leibniz limits the term «Monad» to 
those simple substances that enjoy at best a perception comparable to a 
state of dreamless sleep, and he reserves the term «Souls» (Ames) for 
those simple substances whose perception is more distinct (plus 
distincte) and accompanied by memory. What distinguishes humans 
from animals, who also possess memory, is that humans know 
necessary truths such as the principle of contradiction and the principle 
of sufficient reason. Indeed, each of us can be raised by such necessary 
truths through acts of reflection (actes réflexifs) to know ourselves as 
what is called «my-self» (moi) and thereby to know in ourselves being, 
substance, the immaterial, and even God!!8, It must be added that 


116 D, BLUuMENFELD, «Leibniz's Theory of the Striving Possibles», in Studia 
Leibnitiana, 5 (1973), pp. 163-177. But see also M.D. WILSON, «Possibility, 
Propensity, and Chance: Some Doubts about the Hacking Thesis», in The Journal of 
Philosophy, 68 (1971), pp. 610-617; G. Gate, «On What God Chose: Perfection and 
God's Freedom», in Studia Leibnitiana, 8 (1976), pp. 69-87; C. SHieLps, «Leibniz's 
Doctrine of the Striving Possibles», in Journal of the History of Philosophy, 24 
(1986), pp. 343-357. 

117 That there is such a hierarchy or ordering among the possibles seems to be 
accepted by LoEMkER, Struggle for Synthesis, pp. 171-172 and 197-200. On 
difficulties involved here, see T.E. WREN, «Leibniz's Theory of Essences», Studia 
Leibnitiana, 4 (1972), pp. 181-195. 

118 Lemniz, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, #1, 7-11, 19, 24, 
29-32, pp. 607-608, 610-612; cf. BourRoux edition: pp. 141-146 and 151-158. On 
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Leibniz considers each monad to represent the whole universe 
confusedly and only a part of that universe distinctly. In particular, it 
represents distinctly the body of which it is the entelechy!!9. We can 
sum up Leibniz’s hierarchy of monads as three-tiered: (A) Bare 
Monads, whose perceptions have a very low degree of distinctness; (B) 
Souls, which have memory as well as sensation and enjoy more distinct 
perceptions — such monads characterize animals; and (C) Rational 
Minds, which are ranked above Souls insofar as they know necessary 
truths as a result of reflecting on the nature of their own minds!20, 


Basing himself on the principle of sufficient reason, Leibniz argues 
in the Monadology from the vast variety within the universe of 
creatures (l’universe des créatures) that there must be some sufficient 
reason for the series that is itself outside the series, namely a necessary 
substance that we call God and that contains in eminent fashion 
(eminemment) all things in the series as their source. God is the 
sufficient reason of all that is in the universe of creatures!2!. Leibniz 
concludes that this Supreme Substance (substance supréme), namely 
God, is unique and necessary, there being nothing outside it that is 
independent of it. God is therefore absolutely perfect and his 
perfection, that is, the quantity of his positive reality (la grandeur de la 
realité positive) is absolutely infinite. On the other hand, what 
perfection creatures possess they have from God’s influence on them; 
any limits or imperfections found in creatures are due to their own 


Cudworth’s influence on Leibniz’s formulation of the notion of monads, see 
C. WiLsoN, «Nostalgia and Counterrevolution: The Case of Cudworth and Leibniz», 
Studia Leibnitiana Supplementa, 27 (1990), pp. 138-146. 

119 Len, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, 460-63, pp. 616- 
618; BOUTROUX edition: pp. 175-178. 

120 See the helpful analysis in RuTHERFORD, Leibniz and the Rational Order of 
Nature, pp. 159-165. Monographs on Leibniz standardly set out the three general 
categories in the hierarchy of monads. See for example B. RussELL, A Critical 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, London, 1958, pp. 141 and 264-266; 
C.D. BRoap, Leibniz: An Introduction, Cambridge, 1975, pp. 101- 102. 

121 Luniz, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, 436-39, pp. 612- 
613; BOUTROUX edition: pp. 160-162. The term eminenter also appears in LEIBNIZ, De 
homine, beatitudine, Deo Christo, in Textes inédits, I, GRUA ed., p. 96. Boutroux 
traces the terminology of eminenter to Aquinas, Summa theologiae, I, q. 4, a. 2, c. 
The term also appears in CUDWORrTH, The True Intellectual System, ch. 4, p. 729. 
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natures. Indeed it is essential to the creature that it be limited. Leibniz 
explains that the variation in monads is due to how confusedly or how 
distinctly they represent the universe. That is to say, monads are limited 
and distinguished from one another by the varying degrees of distinct 
perceptions (les degrés des perceptions distinctes) to be found in 
them!2?, Leibniz expresses in various writings his belief that monads 
differ according as their perceptions are more or less distinct!23. 


When commenting on Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding in 
his own New Essays on Human Understanding, Leibniz makes use of 
hierarchical terminology, for example the term «degrees». In the 
preface, he sharply distinguishes the knowledge of which humans are 
capable from the knowledge enjoyed by animals. Because humans can 
form necessary propositions, that is, necessary truths, they are capable 
of demonstrative sciences. On the other hand, animal cognition remains 
on the level of imagination, a faculty that is lower than reason!24. 
Leibniz reaffirms his Law of Continuity (la loi de la continuité), 
namely, that nature never makes jumps (sauts). He observes that it is 
much used in natural science. He then relates one of his favorite 
doctrines, namely that no two individual things can ever be perfectly 
alike. They must differ in something that is more than a numerical 
difference, that is, by perceptions of which we are unaware. Only God 
can grasp in a distinct manner the whole infinity of things, including all 
causes and all that follows upon those causes. The most that we can 
know distinctly of such infinities is that they do exist; we can know 
them only in a confused fashion (connoitre confusément). God creates 


122 Lemwiz, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, #40-42, 45, 47, 
and 60, pp. 613-614, and 616-617; Bourroux edition: pp. 162-163, 165-168, and 175. 
On God as the ens perfectissimum and perfection as the gradus realitatis, see also 
Elementa verae pietatis sive de amore dei super omnia in Textes inédites, I, p. 11. On 
the notion of realitas, see A. HEINEKAMP, «Zu den Begriffen realitas, perfectio und 
bonum metaphysicum bei Leibniz», Studia Leibnitiana, 1 (1968), pp. 207-222. 

123 In the Discours de metaphysique, #24, in Die philosophische Schriften, p. 449, 
Leibniz states that there are degrees of distinct knowledge. 

124 Lemniz, Nouveaux essais sur l'entendement humain, Preface, pp. 50-51. For a 
detailed discussion of Leibniz's views on animal cognition and consciousness, see 
M. Kurstap, Leibniz on Apperception, Consciousness, and Reflection, Munich, 1991, 
especially pp. 16-81. Kulstad (pp. 55-65) makes some comparisons between Aquinas 
and Leibniz regarding consciousness. 
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all souls such that they have differing points of view of the world, that 
is, he so creates them that they vary one from the other as to the 
confused nature of their respective perceptions!25, 


In his commentary on Book III of Locke’s Essay, Leibniz takes up 
Locke’s discussion of the ranking of all creatures. He denies that there 
is a vacuum among the forms, that is, that some possible species are 
missing in nature, but he does not think that all possible species are 
compossible (compossibles) within the universe. Some species have 
never existed and will never exist, since they are not compatible with 
the course of creatures that God has in fact chosen to exist. 
Nonetheless, Leibniz insists that all things that the perfect harmony of 
the universe could receive do exist here. There are of course noticeable 
problems that follow from Leibniz’s maintaining both the perfect 
harmony of the universe and the Law of Continuity. Even though two 
species may be widely different (eloignées) from one another and the 
Law of Continuity demands that there be some species midway 
between them, not every form or species belongs in fact to every order. 
For example, there could be spirits with more perfect bodies than our 
own that are in fact more perfect spirits than ourselves126. 


Leibniz faces Locke’s denial that the ranking of species is based on 
real essences. He rejects using standards that are appropriate only in 
mathematics and argues that we should accept less severe standards 
when we determine physical species. In the case of plants and animals, 
a similar form of generation indicates membership in the same species. 


125 Ibid., pp. 56-57. Leibniz considers all things to differ in the same way as 
Aquinas thought angels differed, that is, not just numerically but by some specific 
difference. See Leibniz, Discours de metaphysique, # 9, p. 433; Primae Veritates, in 
Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, ed. L. COUTURAT, Paris, 1903), p. 519; 
Letters to Arnauld, in Die philosophischen Schriften, I, ed. C.I. GERHARDT, Berlin, 
1879, p. 42 and p. 54. Rutherford seems to be correct when he judges Leibniz's 
position to involve both that things differ in kind because there is variation in the 
degrees of perfection and also that each substance that God creates represents a 
unique degree of perfection. See his Leibniz and the Rational Order of Nature, 
pp. 25-26 and 42. 

126 Ipid., TIT, ch. 6, p. 307. On the thorny topic of compossibility, see G. Brown, 
«Compossibility, Harmony and Perfection in Leibniz», in The Philosophical Review, 
96 (1987), pp. 173-203. 
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In the case of humans, there must be both the same form of generation 
and also the quality of being a rational animal. While Leibniz warns 
that great care must be exhibited in marking out genera and species, he 
does appear to think that they are in fact based in reality and on nature. 
The attributes that we find convenient for distinguishing things, for 
example, reason in humans, always have a foundation in reality!?”. 
When we consider only the appearances of some group of physical 
things we may speak conjecturally (conjecturalement) when it is a 
matter of the inner truth of things (la verité interieur des choses), 
presuming that there does exist some essential and immutable nature 
(quelque nature essentielle et immuable). In the case of human beings, 
that essential and immutable nature is reason!28, 


Leibniz returns to hierarchical issues in his commentary on Book IV 
of Locke’s Essay. For Locke we do not have direct sense experience 
regarding the existence and nature of Spirits, Angels or Demons — nor 
any regarding most of the operations of nature. We can have at best 
conjectures about such things. Analogy serves as the great rule of 
probability. However, Leibniz expresses the hope that on many 
occasions we shall go beyond conjectures. As to the «gradual 
connexion» (la connexion graduelle) of species of which Locke speaks, 
Leibniz refers back to his earlier discussion in which he denied that 
there is any gap in species. On the contrary, everything in nature 
proceeds by degrees (degrés); nothing proceeds by a jump (saut). He 
separates himself somewhat from Locke when he suggests that the 
beauty of nature demands the appearances of jumps (sauts). He points 
out that although there may be species in some world that are midway 
between humans and brute animals, that is, some intermediate species 
(especes moyennes), as well as rational animals that are superior to us, 
nature has kept such species and beings distant from us so that the 
superiority that we enjoy in our world (globe) is not contradicted. He 
opposes Locke directly when he insists that the stupidest human being 
— provided that he or she does not suffer an unnatural condition or 


127 Jbid., UL ch. 6, p. 307-310. 

128 Ibid., pp. 325-326. Rational souls are on the grade or level of reason (degré de 
la raison). See LElBNIZ, Monadologie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, VI, #82, 
p. 621; Bourngoux edition: p. 186. 
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permanent defect — is incomparably more rational and teachable than 
the most «spiritual» or intellectual of all the animals!29. 


One of the meanings of «reason» that Leibniz discerns in Locke is 
the faculty of reasoning that perceives necessary connections between 
eternal truths. Reason is found only in human beings; what is found in 
animals is merely «the shadow of reason»!3°, Leibniz chooses to say 
nothing further at this point about Locke’s remarks regarding 
«...several ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in several degrees of 
Perfection, ascending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of the 
Creator, by gentle steps and differences, that are every one at no great 
distance from the next to it»!31, However, he does state that the degrees 
of perfection (degrés de perfection) vary infinitely. Accordingly, there 
is no Spirit that does not have as its superiors an infinite number of 
other Spirits. But he also points out that in the actual world of our 
planet we hold the first rank (le premier rang) and have the pleasure of 
seeing that there is nothing that surpasses us!32. 


In some passages of his writings, Leibniz’s terminology closely 
resembles that of the conceptual scheme of metaphysical hierarchy so 
influential during the middle ages. He indicates in his Discourse on 
Metaphysics that God, as an absolutely perfect being, possesses all 
perfections together to the supreme degree (au plus souverain degré). 
Accordingly wisdom and power in God have no limits and are supreme 
and infinite!33. God must be considered not only as the cause of all 
substances and beings but also as the head (chef) of all persons, that is, 
the intellectual substances (substances intelligentes). He is the Absolute 
Monarch of the most perfect city or republic composed of the totality of 
all Spirits. Indeed, Spirits better express God and the universe, since 
they can know and love God and he can communicate his thoughts and 
wishes to them. The Spirits must therefore be infinitely closer (toucher 


129 Ibid., IV, ch. 16, pp. 471 and 473. 

130 Ibid., IV, ch. 17, pp. 475-476. 

131 See Locke, Essay, IV, ch. 16, # 12, p. 666. 

132 Lernrz, Nouveaux essais sur l'entendement humain, IV, ch. 17, p. 490. 

133 Lenz, Discours de metaphysique, #1, in Die philosophischen Schriften, IV, 
p. 427. This would seem to mean that for Leibniz the highest degree and the infinite 
are the same. 
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infiniment plus) to God than all other things!34. As Leibniz states the 
matter: while other substances express the world rather than God, 
Spirits express God rather than the world, since they freely serve and 
knowingly imitate the divine nature. Their own nature is so noble that 
they approach God as much as is possible for simple creatures !35, 


The notion and language of «approaching» God according to 
varying degrees reappears elsewhere in Leibniz’s works. Thus in his 
Reflections on the Doctrine of a Single Universal Spirit, Leibniz points 
out that there are degrees in all things and that there is an infinity of 
degrees (une infinité de degrés) between God, the Supreme Being, and 
nothingness (le neant). Insofar as souls can represent or mirror the 
universe in an infinite number of different ways, they approach 
(approchent) God as much as they can according to their differing 
degrees (differens degrés) and thus give the universe all the perfection 
of which it is capable!36, And in a reply to Bayle Leibniz affirms that 
each thing must indicate all the other parts of the universe. The soul in 
particular must represent the universe considered as including God, 
whose infinity the soul represents finitely by means of a confused 
perception. If the soul were to know distinctly the entire infinity of 
things, it would be God. He made all the monads in such fashion that 
each of them imitates him as much as creatures are capable of doing. 
The monads are thus related to everything else in varying ways, since 
their perceptions are more or less distinct (plus ou moins distincts) 
according to their respective degrees of perfection (les degrés de 
perfection). On the basis of this analysis, Leibniz can conclude that 
creatures approach God (approcher les Creature á Dieu) as nearly as 
possibe!37, 


134 Ibid., #35, pp. 460-461. See especially #28, p. 453: «...l'essence de nostre ame 
est une certaine expression ou imitation ou image de l'essence, pensée et volonté 
divine et de toutes les idées qui y sont comprises». 

135 Ibid., #36, pp. 461-462. «Noble» (noble) is a hierarchical term. 

136 Leipniz, Considerations sur la docrine d'un Esprit Universel Unique, in Die 
philosophischen Schriften, VI, p. 537- 538. 

137 Lenz, Response aux reflexions contenues dans la seconde Edition du 
Dictionnaire Critique de M. Bayle, article Rorarius, sur le systeme de Harmonie 
preétablie, in Die philosophischen Schriften, IV, pp. 562-564. R. McRae interrelates 
the varying levels of distinct cognition in the monads with the hierarchy of being. See 
his Leibniz: Perception, Apperception and Thought, Toronto, 1976, pp. 26-46. See 
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CONCLUSION 


The three early modern philosophers whom we have studied all gave 
accounts of the Great Chain of Being. For Cudworth that account was 
in fact an account of a metaphysical hierarchy based on the essences of 
things. For Leibniz the account was also metaphysical but was based on 
that series of essences or possibles within the Divine Mind to which 
God gave actual existence in our world. For Locke on the other hand 
the account was rather a ranking created by the human mind that was 
based on nominal definitions. 


Key elements of the conceptual scheme that medievals like Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas had formulated — inspired by central 
ideas of Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite — reappear in 
the writings of these three early modern philosophers. They adopted 
such basic hierarchical concepts and terminology as «grades» (gradus), 
«infinite distance», «approaching closer», and «highest creature». 
Moreover, they also made their own such key ideas of the conceptual 
scheme as divine infinity and the principle of continuity. 


What is noticeably absent is the notion that God and matter or non- 
being serve as two measures of the grades or levels of the metaphysical 
hierarchy according as things approached God and receded from non- 
being or matter. Although it is true that Cudworth does identify God as 
a measure, God is actually for him the measure of morality and not the 
measure of the levels of grades of being. 


It seems likely that one of the sources — if not the sole source — of 
Cudworth’s conception of the chain of being was Marsilio Ficino. But 
Ficino drew on earlier statements of the conceptual scheme such as that 
of Thomas Aquinas. And while Leibniz may have drawn on Cudworth 
it is also possible that he came across statements regarding the 
hierarchy of being while reading Suarez or even Aquinas. In any case, 
Cudworth does appear to have been a source for Locke. 


also M. Kulstad’s monograph cited in note 124. Rutherford (Leibniz and the Rational 
Order, pp. 159-173) sees three basic levels of monads based on the degree of 
distinctness of their perceptions. 
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It might be well to note some of the ways in which the three early 
modern philosophers differ from their medieval and Renaissance 
predecessors. The first and most obvious difference has already been 
mentioned, namely, that the three moderns do not appear to consider 
God and matter or nothingness to be measures of the hierarchy of 
being. 


A second closely related difference is that the three early modern 
philosophers appear to make no reference to the doctrine of 
participation when sketching out the hierarchy of being. Adoption of 
that doctrine was a key aspect of the concept of the hierarchy of being 
for such earlier thinkers as Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome and 
Marsilio Ficino. 


A third way in which the three early modern philosophers differ is 
that they do not appear to raise the issue of the nature of the language 
used in setting forth the conceptual scheme of metaphysical hierarchy. 
Some medievals like Thomas Aquinas were very conscious that the 
spatial language used when setting forth the scheme was metaphorical. 
What is in question is the use of such terms as «up», «down», «near», 
«approaching», and «infinite distance».138 Other medieval and 
Renaissance thinkers questioned how any creature could be considered 
to be «closer» to God than any other since all creatures were infinitely 
distance from God!39. 


A fourth difference involves the range of God’s causality as it 
regards humbler creatures. While the medieval and Renaissance 
philosophers held that God has a direct causal effect on even the most 
insignificant creature, Cudworth postulated an intermediary plastic 
nature that had a direct causal impact on lower species. His purpose 
was to keep God at a safe distance from such a demeaning role. In 
doing so, Cudworth was taking a position similar to that of the 
Neoplatonists, who postulated intermediary causes in the hierarchy of 
being in order to protect divine transcendence. It should be carefully 
observed, however, that Locke and Leibniz do not set up such causal 
intermediaries. 


138 For discussion, see «Metaphysical Foundations», pp. 207-212. 
139 For discussion, see ibid., pp. 186-187, 191-193 and 201. 
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It should not be thought that only the three early modern 
philosophers studied in this article — Cudworth, Locke and Leibniz — 
set forth the Great Chain of Being. There were contemporaries of these 
three early modern philosophers who also entertained hierarchical 
concepts. One in particular must at least be mentioned, namely Lady 
Anne Conway (1631-1679). In her The Principles of the Most Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy, she sets forth a conceptual scheme of 
hierarchy that contains some elements similar to those found in the 
conceptual scheme that we have studied above. But some of her views 
differ not only with that earlier medieval and Renaissance scheme but 
also with the views of Cudworth, Locke and Leibniz, all of whom had 
some connection to her!40, 


A fuller examination of the conception of the Great Chain of Being 
during the early modern period would demand examination not only of 
the views of Lady Conway but also those of others. But whatever 
future studies of the discussions regarding the Great Chain of Being in 
the early modern period may reveal, it is surely clear that those 
discussions cannot be correctly and fully understood if the medieval 
and Renaissance background is ignored!4!, 


Duke University, Durham 


140 See Anne Conway, The Principles of the Most Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy, trans. A.P. COUDERT and T. Corse, Cambridge, 1996. For the Latin text, 
see P. Loptson’s edition of the work published at The Hague, 1982, pp. 61-145. 

141 1 am indebted to Professors Robert Adams and Donald Rutherford for their 
kindness in answering particular questions regarding Leibniz. Needless to say, any 
shortcomings or errors in this study are my own responsibility. 
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MEDIEVAL DISCUSSIONS OF INFINITY, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ, 
AND MODERN MATHEMATICS! 


The problem of infinity was a much discussed issue in medieval 
philosophy and theology in general and in natural philosophy in 
particular. Mainly following the conceptual framework erected by 
Aristotle in the Physics, the most important distinction made by the 
medievals was the one between actual and potential infinity. Almost all 
medieval philosophers followed Aristotle in rejecting the idea of an 
actually existing infinity (infinitum in actu) and allowed only a 
potential infinite. When, however, in the nineteenth century the 
German mathematician Georg Cantor created modern set theory, the 
very idea of actual infinity was one of the fundamental notions of his 
theory; and it came to play an important role in modern mathematics. 
Consequently, the point of view of Cantorian set theory was also 
adopted by historians of philosophy and science, and the traditional 
ideas on this topic, especially Aristotle’s and the scholastics” opinions 
concerning infinity, were judged to be quite outdated. The medieval 
discussions of infinity, with their rejection of actual infinity, no longer 
seemed to be interesting from a philosophical point of view, but instead 
retained some interest only for the historian — a situation that has not 
changed much up to the present day. But Cantor’s theory has never 
found universal acceptance in mathematics and leaves a growing 
number of philosophers and mathematicians dissatisfied. A number of 
alternative theories, mainly of a constructivist type, has been developed 
in recent times, all of which claim to be an alternative to the Cantorian 
approach. These theories all share one basic assumption, namely, a 


l The ideas advanced in this paper will be elaborated more fully in my 
forthcoming doctoral dissertation on the problem of infinity in Lawrence of Lindores’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. For this reason, the references given here have 
been limited to a minimum. I wish to thank Orrin F. Summerell for correcting the first 
English version of this paper. 
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refusal to accept the notion of actual infinity, and return instead to the 
traditional concept of a merely potential infinity. Thus, contrary to a 
widespread prejudice, it may be of some interest to consider the issue 
of actual and potential infinity again in hope that a fruitful encounter 
between medieval Aristotelianism and some recent positions in the 
philosophy of mathematics may be possible — one perhaps quite 
similar to the encounter between modern analytic philosophy and 
medieval logic. 


1. Aspects of Medieval Theories of the Infinite 


First, a brief outline will be given of the basic concepts used in 
the 14th-century debates, when the medieval ideas on actual and 
potential infinity and related topics reached their most mature and 
sophisticated form in the writings of philosophers such as John 
Buridan?. 


Aristotle himself, in the third book of his Physics, defines the 
actual infinite as «that beyond which there is nothing», whereas the 
potential infinite is «that beyond which there is always something» — 
in scholastic Latin «cuius semper aliquid est extra». As a typical 
example one may think of the natural numbers. For every number given 
there is always a greater one, and the process of counting will never 
come to an end. Seen this way, the natural numbers form the example 
of a potential infinite — «beyond which there is always something». In 
contrast to this Aristotelian point of view, Cantor regarded the set of all 
natural numbers as a complete whole, an actually infinite set, 
something «beyond which there is nothing», namely, no other natural 
number, as all natural numbers are already contained in it. The 


2 An excellent introduction to this topic is J.E. MuRpocH, «Infinity and 
Continuity», in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. by 
N. KRETZMANN, A. Kenny and J. PINBORG, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 564-591. Other useful 
surveys include A. MAIER, «Kontinuum, Minima und aktuell Unendliches», in 
A. MAR, Die Vorläufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert, Rome, Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1949, pp. 155-215, and J. Biarp, «Logique et physique de l'infini au 
XIV* siècle», in Infini des Mathématiciens — Infini des Philosophes, ed. by 
F. MoNNOYEUR, Paris, 1992, pp. 17-36. 
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medieval philosophers formulated the potential-actual distinction in a 
variety of ways. Alternatively, the actual infinite was defined as «a 
quantity so great that it could not be greater» (tantum quod non maius) 
and the potential infinite as «a quantity that was not so great but that it 
could be greater» (non tantum quin maius) — the latter was also called 
an <indefinite> infinite. Two other definitions used especially in the 
14th century arose against the background of the methodological 
changes that took place in later medieval philosophy, the shift to 
<metalinguistic analysis», as John Murdoch calls it. In this case 
propositions containing the expression «infinitum» are considered from 
the point of view of linguistic analysis. «Infinitum» is a term whose 
reference must be determined according to the rules of medieval logic, 
as the reference of a word changes according to the different uses of 
language. Proceeding in this way, a distinction taken from medieval 
logic can be applied to this term, namely, the distinction between 
categorematic and syncategorematic terms. Those things are actually 
infinite of which the word «infinitum» taken categorematically — that 
is, used as a subject or a predicate — can be predicated truly and 
simpliciter. 'The term «infinitum» taken categorematically thus functions 
collectively and corresponds to the actual infinite. On the other hand, 
infinitum» taken as a syncategorematic term — that is, as a term that 
gives forms to propositions — signifies only in relation to a subject or a 
predicate. For example: «There are infinitely many x's» — «nfinitely> 
taken syncategorematically — means: «There are not so many x's that 
there are no more» (non sunt tot quin sint plura). Thus «infinitum» taken 
syncategorematically functions as a distributive sign and corresponds to 
the potential infinite. 


Having clarified the meaning of potential and actual infinity, 
respectively, one may now consider the arguments advanced in the 
Middle Ages against the idea of actual infinity. Aristotle had denied the 
possibility of an actual infinity with arguments drawn from natural 
philosophy. There can be no infinite body, since this would be 
incompatible with the properties of the elements in Aristotelian natural 
philosophy. In the 14th century, however, philosophers were 
confronted with much stronger requirements. According to the notion 
of God’s absolute power, God can do everything that does not include a 
contradiction. In order to show that the existence of an actual infinite in 
the natural world is impossible and that actual infinity in nature could 
not even be created by God, late medieval philosophers could no longer 
rely on the more or less contingent principles of natural philosophy, 
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they had instead to show that the very notion of actual infinity is 
contradictory in itself. This was shown by pointing to the paradoxes 
which arise if one admits the existence of actually infinite sets. To see 
how these «paradoxes of the infinite» arise, consider the number of all 
positive integers on one hand and the number of all even integers on 
the other, the latter being a proper subset of the former and both being 
infinite sets. Furthermore, first consider the universally accepted axiom 
that all infinities are equal and second the equally valid axiom that the 
whole is greater than its parts. Assuming now the first axiom, viz. the 
equality of all infinities, our example leads us to the conclusion that a 
proper subset can be equal to the whole set, thus contradicting the 
second axiom. If, on the other hand, we start by assuming the second 
axiom, namely, that the set of all positive integers is bigger than the set 
of even numbers, or, in other words, that there are «more» positive 
integers than even numbers, we must conclude that not all infinities are 
equal. Obviously we have a contradiction here. These paradoxes were 
widely discussed in medieval philosophy, and the great majority of 
medieval philosophers used them as an argument against the existence 
of actually infinite sets. But there were some who did not accept this 
conclusion, simply denying that concepts like «whole, «part», «greater» 
or «smaller», could be applied to infinite sets (such was the opinion of 
Nicole Oresme and Albert of Saxony, for example). Others, such as 
Gregory of Rimini, Henry of Harclay and William of Ockham, tried to 
solve these paradoxes by assuming new definitions and new axioms for 
terms like «whole» or «part when applied to infinite sets. Gregory of 
Rimini and Henry of Harclay belonged to those few in the Middle Ages 
who considered the possibility of actually existing infinite sets, thus 
contradicting the predominant Aristotelian dogma. 


These definitions and principles dealing with the infinite were 
applied in concreto mainly in two areas, viz. in the discussions of the 
possibility of the eternity of the world and in the debates on the 
structure of the continuum. If the world had existed from eternity, then 
the number of days and years elapsed would be infinite. Many 
philosophers in the Middle Ages argued that this number would be 
actually and not merely potentially infinite, so that to this number of 
days and years elapsed they could apply the inferences leading to the 
paradoxes of the infinite. From the arising contradiction they could 
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infer the impossibility of actually infinite sets and thus come to the 
conclusion that the world could not have existed from eternity3. 


The discussion of the structure of the continuum provided the 
scholastics with an opportunity to discuss the possibility of the 
existence of an actual infinite within the natural world. Aristotle had 
defined the continuum as a magnitude composed of parts divisible 
without end and had thus rejected the notion of a continuum made up 
of indivisibles. A good summary of the different opinions advanced in 
the Middle Ages on this topic may be gained from Thomas 
Bradwardine’s treatise De continuo, written as a refutation of all 
hypotheses that the continuum may be composed of indivisibles4. In 
this context, Bradwardine gives a classification of the variety of the 
indivisibilist position, distinguishing four opinions. Some, like 
Democritus, believe that continua are composed of indivisible bodies 
(corpora indivisibilia), others that they are made up of indivisible 
points. The latter are twofold, as some assume only finitely many such 
points (Walter Chatton), others infinitely many. The latter opinion 
again occurs in two versions: Henry of Harclay regards these infinitely 
many points as immediately conjoined to one another, Robert 
Grosseteste — probably erroneously mentioned here — as mediate to 
one another. 


The indivisibilists had to explain first how these points or 
indivisibles could conjoin each other to make up a continuum, a 
possibility denied by Aristotle in the Physics. Second, the indivisibilists 
had to counter the arguments put forward by their opponents, who 
claimed to have shown that the indivisibilists’ hypothesis contradicts 
the laws of geometry. One of these mathematical arguments against 
indivisibles demonstrates, for example, that indivisibles are 
incompatible with the fact that some lengths, such as the side and the 
diagonal of a square, are incommensurable. One may well argue, 
following John Murdoch, that by far the strongest and most ingenious 


3 On this topic see, for example, L. Bianchi, L’errore di Aristotele. La polemica 
contro l'eternità del mondo nel XIII secolo. Florence, La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1984. 

4 See J.E. Murpocu, «Thomas Bradwardine: mathematics and continuity in the 
fourteenth century», in Mathematics and Its Applications to Science and Natural 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages. Essays in Honor of Marshall Clagett, ed. by E. GRANT 
and J.E. Murvocu, Cambridge, 1987, pp. 103-137. 
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arguments in this dispute were on the side of those who denied 
indivisibles. 


2. Leibniz’s Theory of the Infinite 


There is universal agreement that it was Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz who made the most important contribution to the debate on 
infinity and continuity between the Middle Ages and the second half of 
the 19th century?. Leibniz was quite familiar with medieval philosophy 
and with the writings of Aristotle, to whose definition of the continuum 
he refers quite often with approval. One should also keep in mind that 
Leibniz was one of the greatest mathematicians of all time, who, 
together with Isaac Newton, invented infinitesimal calculus, for which 
the notions of infinity and continuity are of crucial importance. 


One may summarize Leibniz’s ideas as follows: 


For Leibniz, infinity is first and foremost potential infinity in the 
sense defined by Aristotle®. Leibniz speaks as well of the idea of an 
absolute, which he calls the «real infinite» and which is nothing but the 
immensity of God. Leibniz also accepts the actual infinite, as in his 
metaphysics he assumes the existence of infinitely many monads. From 
this, however, it does not follow that there are infinite numbers or 
infinite totalities. Assuming infinite numbers leads to contradictions, in 
Leibniz's opinion, because their existence would violate the well- 
known axiom that the whole is greater than its parts". 


In this context, mention must also be made of the famous 
<infinitesimals>, that is, <infinitely small» entities used by Leibniz in his 
infinitesimal calculus. For him, these are useful fictions which facilitate 
computation but which do not exist in nature. They are a tool to grasp 


5 On Leibniz's theory of the infinite cf. B. RUSSELL, A Critical Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, and F. BunBAGE — N. CHOUCHAN, Leibniz et 
l'infini, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1993. 

6 See G.W. Lemniz, Nouveaux Essais sur l'Entendement Humain, book II, ch. 17. 

7 G.W. Lemniz, «Letter to des Bosses (March 11th, 1706)», in Die 
philosophischen Schriften von G.W. Leibniz, vol. 2, ed. by C.J. GERHARDT, Berlin, 
1879, pp. 304-308. 
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the aspect of flow connected with continuity, as they are conceived not 
as static, but rather as somewhat flowing entities, describing a kind of 
limit-process. With the problem of actual infinity, however, they have 
nothing to doë. 


Leibniz was very preoccupied with what he called the «labyrinth 
of the continuum’. This labyrinth is due to the fact that we are 
confronted with two seemingly incompatible aspects of the continuum 
which were already present in Aristotle’s theory. On the one hand, the 
continuum is a whole that is divisible ad infinitum; and in the process 
of division one will never reach parts that are not divisible any further. 
On the other hand, the continuum is made up of infinitely many 
monads. Leibniz attempts a solution to this problem by distinguishing 
two levels or two realms of the world. In the realm of the «ideal», that 
is, the mathematical or the realm of the possible, the whole is prior to 
its parts. At this level, the continuum is an infinitely divisible whole 
and not a collection of points. In the realm of the «real», on the other 
hand, the parts are prior to the whole. At this level, the continuum is 
composed of infinitely many monads, as all physical bodies for Leibniz 
consist of infinite aggregates of monads. Only these monads are real, 
whereas extended matter, which is infinitely divisible, is only a 
<phaenomenon bene fundatum. In Leibniz’s opinion, then, the world of 
extended physical bodies is just a world of appearances, a 
representation of the real world of monads. It is in this sense that 
Leibniz denies infinite numbers while admitting actual infinity, namely, 
infinitely many monads. 


Finally, one should mention a characteristic trait of Leibniz’s 
notion of continuity that was taken up later in the 20th century by 


8 On this intricate topic cf. J. EARMAN, «Infinities, Infinitesimals, and Indivisibles: 
The Leibnizian Labyrinth», in Studia Leibnitiana, 7 (1975), pp. 236-251. 

9 Leibniz’s theory of the continuum may be found in his «Letter to de Volder 
(June 30th, 1704)», in Die philosophischen Schriften..., vol. 2, pp. 267-272; «Letter to 
de Volder (Oct. 11th, 1705)», in Die philosophischen Schriften..., vol. 2, pp. 278-279; 
«Letter to de Volder (Jan. 19th, 1706)», in Die philosophischen Schriften ..., vol. 2, 
pp. 281-283; «Letter to des Bosses (Febr. 14th, 1706)», in Die philosophischen 
Schriften..., vol. 2, pp. 300-301; «Letter to Remond (July 1714)», in Die 
philosophischen Schriften von G.W. Leibniz, vol. 3, ed. by C.J. GERHARDT, Berlin, 
1887, pp. 622-624. 
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mathematicians such as Hermann Weyl!9. Leibniz emphasized the 
notion of a flow inherent in the continuum. The continuum is 
constructed out of flowing monads which are conceived by Leibniz not 
as static points, but as dynamic, possessing a tendency to motion (the 
conatus). It may be interesting to note that the idea of creating a line by 
the flowing of a point was advanced already in the Middle Ages, for 
example, by Albert the Great!!. 


3. Cantor’s Set Theory 


Certainly the most decisive progress in the history of infinity 
and a real turning-point in the actual-versus-potential-infinity debate 
was brought about in the second half of the 19th century by the German 
mathematician and founder of modern set theory, Georg Cantor (1845- 
1918)!2. The cornerstone of his theory is the concept of an actual 
infinite, that is, «a quantum that is in itself fixed, constant, and yet one 
that lies beyond all finite quantities». In contrast, a potential infinite is 
not really an infinite, but an <uneigentlich-Unendliches», which 


10 See H. BnEGER, «Leibniz, Weyl und das Kontinuum», in Beitrüge zur 
Wirkungs- und Rezeptionsgeschichte von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, ed. by 
À. HEINEKAMP (Studia Leibnitiana, Supplementa, vol. 26), Stuttgart, 1986, pp. 316- 
330. 

1! For example, ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica VI, tr. 1, c. 1; Ed. HossreLn, p. 448: 
«Et ideo punctus tripliciter est in linea, scilicet ut principium et ut medium et ut finis. 
Et secundum quod est principium, sic ab eo fluit continuum primum, quod est linea, 
eo quod motus eius imaginabilis permanens in processu facit lineam». 

This idea can be traced back to ARISTOTLE, De anima I 4, 40923 sqq. 

12 On Cantor's achievements, see J.W. DAUBEN, Georg Cantor. His Mathematics 
and Philosophy of the Infinite, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1979 and 
M. HaLterr, Cantorian Set Theory and Limitation of Size, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1984. Cantor's writings containing his philosophical opinions are «Über unendliche 
lineare Punktmannigfaltigkeiten, Nr. 5», reprinted in G. CANTOR, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ed. by E. ZermeLo, Berlin, 1932, pp. 165-209; «Über die 
verschiedenen Standpunkte in bezug auf das aktuelle Unendliche», in Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, pp. 370-377; «Mitteilungen zur Lehre vom Transfiniten», in 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 378-439; and his numerous letters, many of which 
are collected in G. CANTOR, Briefe, ed. by H. MEescHKOwskI and W. NiLsoN, Berlin, 
Springer-Verlag, 1991. 
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presupposes the actual infinite. Cantor himself saw his own 
achievement in the rupture he brought about with the traditional 
Aristotelian dogma of the unacceptability of an actual infinite. Cantor 
himself was well acquainted with classical philosophy and 
acknowledged that philosophers such as Spinoza and Leibniz had 
already paved the way for the acceptance of the notion of actual 
infinity; but finally it was Cantor’s theory that allowed one for the first 
time to deal mathematically with actually infinite sets. Cantor gave 
precise definitions and proved many important and interesting 
theorems; and by precisely defining the notion of the ‘equality’ of two 
sets he was able to provide a solution to the paradoxes of the infinite 
that had occupied the minds of philosophers and mathematicians for so 
long. Cantor distinguished between the «absolute infinite» and the 
«transfinite», the first being just the traditional notion of something that 
can never be exceeded and which is an attribute of God alone. The 
<transfinite>, on the other hand, is an actual infinite that can be grasped 
mathematically: it is not such a maximum, but can be increased further. 
In fact, one transfinite infinite can be greater than another; and in 
Cantor's theory there is an unending hierarchy of such transfinite 
infinities without there being a greatest transfinite number. Cantor 
further distinguished between the transfinite as existing abstractly, for 
example, the transfinite numbers, and the transfinite as existing 
concretely in the real world. He was a strong Platonist in the sense that 
he believed in the real existence of all of these three forms of the actual 
infinite: the absolute infinite, the transfinite in abstracto and the 
transfinite in concreto. One of the most noteworthy aspects of Cantor's 
work is his extensive exchange of letters with leading neoscholastic 
philosophers of his time, from whom he sought help and advice in 
defending his theory of actual infinity against the severe critics he had 
to answer!3. This correspondence also reveals Cantor’s great interest in 
the philosophical and even theological aspects of his work. For 
example, Cantor's distinction of the various forms of the actual infinite 
has some of its roots in his fear that his theory of the transfinite might 


13 On this aspect of Cantor’s work cf. J.W. DAUBEN, «Georg Cantor and Pope Leo 
XIII: Mathematics, Theology, and the Infinite», in Journal of the History of Ideas, 38 
(1977), pp. 85-108, and R. SMALL, «Cantor and the Scholastics», in American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 66 (1992), pp. 407-428. 
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lead to a form of pantheism, especially if the reality of an actual infinite 
in the world apart from God is assumed. 


With his new theory of actually infinite sets, Cantor was also 
one of the creators of the modern theory of the continuum, which he 
defined as the set of all real numbers and hence as a set composed of 
actually infinite mathematical points. 


Though few mathematicians shared Cantor’s philosophical 
ideas with his extreme Platonism with regard to the actual infinite, his 
mathematical theory soon found wide acceptance and became 
fundamental and indispensable for modern mathematics. 


Thus it was only natural enough that historians of philosophy 
also adopted this point of view and studied medieval philosophy with 
Cantor’s theory in mind. One of the first to do so was the great French 
physicist and historian of medieval science, Pierre Duhem, who 
searched for medieval precursors of Cantor’s ideas of the actual 
infinite. He found, among others, Gregory of Rimini, who — in 
Duhem’s opinion — had already come very close to Cantor’s ideas of 
the actual infinite. Other scholars such as Anneliese Maier joined 
Duhem in this search!4. 


4. Post-Cantorian Developments 


Cantor’s theory, however, is not the final word on this issue. In 
fact, at the beginning of this century contradictions or antinomies were 
discovered in Cantor’s set theory which brought about a deep crisis in 
set theory and in mathematics in general — but this is a story that 
cannot be told here. At the bottom of this crisis and consequently of all 
attempts to overcome the problems arising from it one encounters, once 
again, the problem of infinity. Up to now, no agreement has been 
reached between Platonists, formalists and intuitionists concerning the 


14 P, DuuzM, Medieval Cosmology, ed. and transl. by R. Artew, Chicago — 
London, The University of Chicago Press, 1985, pp. 3-136, and A. MAIR, 
«Diskussionen úber das aktuell Unendliche in der ersten Hálfte des 14. Jahrhunderts», 
in A. Mater, Ausgehendes Mittelalter, vol. 1. Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
1964, pp. 41-85. 
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foundations of mathematics. Here, I will only point to the fact that this 
debate has led to a revival of constructivist theories about the 
foundations of mathematics, beginning with the <intuitionism» of the 
mathematician Brouwer about 90 years ago and reaching its climax in 
the last 30 years, especially after the publication of the «Foundations of 
Constructive Analysis» by the mathematician Errett Bishop in 1967. 
Constructivism, which of course comprises a great variety of more or 
less diverging opinions, allows only objects in mathematics that can be 
constructed effectively. In particular, a central concern for all 
constructivists is the rejection of the notion of actual infinity. To quote 
a philosopher adhering to intuitionism in the wake of Wittgenstein’s 
later philosophy, Michael Dummett: «In intuitionistic mathematics, all 
infinity is potential infinity: there is no completed infinite ... This 
outlook is in accordance with the ordinary, commonsense notion of 
infinity as something which does not come to an end: it is quite literally 
true that we can arrive at the notion of infinity in no other way than by 
considering a process of generation or construction which will never be 
completed»!5. Obviously, we have returned here to an Aristotelian 
concept of infinity. Similar parallels can be drawn between 
constructivist approaches to the continuum, on the one hand, and the 
Aristotelian, scholastic and Leibnizian theories on the other. One 
example is the mathematician Hermann Weyl, who, beginning with his 
book on «Das Kontinuum> in 1918, elaborated a post-Cantorian, 
constructivist theory of the continuum!6. Weyl, in closely following 
Leibniz and Aristotle, rejected the Cantorian notion of the continuum 
as an infinite set of real numbers and insisted on the <flowing> character 
of the continuum, an aspect that cannot be grasped within Cantor’s 
theory. Weyl’s work on a constructivist theory of the continuum was 
continued from the 1950s onward by the mathematician Paul Lorenzen 
(1915-1994), the leading member of the «Erlangen School of 
Constructivism», who also strongly opposed the notion of actual 
infinity!7. Concerning the problem of the continuum, Lorenzen wrote: 


15 M. Dummett, Elements of Intuitionism. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1977, pp. 55- 
56. 

16 On Weyl cf. H. BREGER, «Leibniz, Weyl und das Kontinuum». 

17 Consider, for example, his comment on the role of the actual infinite in 
contemporary science and mathematics: «Die endlichen Weltmodelle der 
gegenwártigen Naturwissenschaft zeigen deutlich, wie diese Herrschaft des 
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«The most remarkable aspect of the problem of continuity lies in the 
fact that it was solved already more than 2000 years ago. The solution 
can be found in the sixth book of Aristotle’s Physics — but evidently 
nobody takes notice of it» 18, 


In fact, however, the medieval philosophers at least took notice 
of Aristotle’s solution, and this should make us feel obliged to 
appreciate their achievements in this field of philosophy in a more 
favorable light. 


Ruhr-Universität Bochum 


Gedankens einer aktualen Unendlichkeit mit der klassischen (neuzeitlichen) Physik 
zu Ende gegangen ist. Befremdlich wirkt demgegeniiber die Einbeziehung des 
Aktual-Unendlichen in die Mathematik, die explizit erst gegen Ende des vorigen 
Jahrhunderts mit G. Cantor begann. Im geistigen Gesamtbilde unseres Jahrhunderts ... 
wirkt das Aktual-Unendliche geradezu anachronistisch». P. Lorenzen, Methodisches 
Denken. Frankfurt am Main, Suhrkamp Verlag, 2nd ed. 1980, p. 94. 

18 «Das Bemerkenswerteste am Kontinuumproblem ist dies, daB es schon seit 
über 2000 Jahren gelóst ist. Die Lósung steht im 6. Buch der Physik des Aristoteles 
— aber sie wird augenscheinlich nicht zur Kenntnis genommen». P. LORENZEN, 
Methodisches Denken, p. 49. 


JOHN P. DOYLE 


SUPERTRANSCENDENTAL BEING: 
ON THE VERGE OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


«For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
the saddest are these: It might have been». 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


As every historian of philosophy knows, Aristotle thought the 
subject of metaphysics was «being insofar as it is being» (to dv f| öv)! 
and from this subject he excluded «being as true» (16 Óv ws GAnBéc)2. 
Centuries after Aristotle, Francisco Suárez, S.J., (1548-1617) 
designated the subject of metaphysics more explicitly as «being insofar 
as it is real being»?. 


The addition of «real» to Aristotle’s formula highlighted the 
inclusion of all that can as well as does exist*. Against the backdrop of 


l Cf. «"Eouw émothun ttc fj Sewoet tò dv fi öv xai tù TOTO onoxovra 
x00’ até», Metaphysics IV, 1, 1003a21-2. 

2 Metaphysics VI, 4, 1027b 34-1028a 3; ibid., XI, 8, 1065a 22 ff. Cf. « … für die 
beiden groBten Philosophen der Antike, Platon und Aristoteles, das Gedachte als 
solches ontologisch kein Thema ist», T. KoBuscH, Sein und Sprache: Historische 
Grundlegung einer Ontologie der Sprache. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1987, p. 23. 

3 cf. Disputationes Metaphysicae (hereafter DM), d. 1, s. 1, n. 26, Opera omnia, 
ed. C. BERTON. Paris, Vivés, 1856-1866, XXV, p. 11. 

4 DM 2, 4, n. 3 (XXV, 88). Also cf. «Während die Ausklammerung des verita- 
tiven Seins aus dem Gegenstandsbereich der Ersten Philosophie dies sozusagen 
expressis verbis belegt, muß — so scheint es — darauf hingewiesen werden, daß auch 
die Aristotelische Kategorienlehre ganz und ausschließlich am Sein der Naturdinge 
orientiert ist, so daß mögliche Kategorien der Gedankendinge nicht in den Blick 
kommen». KoBuscH, Sein und Sprache..., p. 25. In this connection, Kobusch (n. 10, 
p. 503) has cited B. BoLzano (Wissenschaftslehre, hg. W. ScHuLTz. Leipzig 1929, 
n. 118, Bd. I, p. 558): «Ueberhaupt scheint Aristoteles nur an die Spháre der 
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two already well known distinctions — (1) between formal and 
objective concepts, and (2) between being as a participle and being as a 
noun — for Suárez the subject so conceived was identical with «the 
objective concept of being as a noun». Concurrently, while being was 
said to be analogous with regard to hierarchically ordered objects (God 
and creatures, substance and accidents) with an intrinsic attribution of 
the perfection it represented®, such analogy presupposed a common, 
unitary, and all but univocal, concept”. But from that concept and from 
the subject of metaphysics Suárez excluded «beings of reason», which 
he subsumed under Aristotle’s being as true?, and of which impossible 
objects, in the sense of those that would be self-contradictory, furnished 
the paradigm case!. 


existirenden Dinge, nicht aber an jene des bloss Móglichen oder auch gar nicht 
Móglichen gedacht zu haben». 

5 Cf. DM 2, s. 4, n. 3 (XXV, p. 88). For the distinction between formal and 
objective concepts in writings available to Suarez, cf. THOMAS DE VIO, CARDINALIS 
CAIETANUS, In «De ente et essentia», c. 1, qu. 2, ed. P. LAURENT. Taurini, Marietti, 
1934, pp. 25-28, and PEDRO DA FONSECA, S.J., In Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Stagiritae 
Libros, L. IV, c. 2, q. 2. ed. Coloniae, Sumptibus Lazari Zetzneri Bibliopolae, 1615, I, 
pp. 710-11. On being as a noun in contrast to being as a participle, see e.g. 
P. Fonseca, In Met. Arist., L. IV, ch. 2, qu. 2, s. 2 (I, p. 740). Also see the texts of 
Duns Scotus (1265-1308) given by M. FERNANDEZ GARCIA, O.F.M., Lexicon 
Scholasticum. Quarracchi, Ex Typographia Coll. S. Bonaventurae, 1910, p. 241. We 
may note that Scotus in one of the texts cited by Fernandez Garcia refers to the 
distinction as «antique»: «Solet antiquitus dici, quod ens potest esse participium, vel 
nomen», Opus prim. super I Periherm., q. 8, n. 10. Before Scotus, cf. ST. THOMAS, 
Quodlib. YI, q. 2, a. 1, ed. Sriazzi. Taurini, Marietti, 1956, p. 24. 

6 Cf. DM 28, s. 3 (XXVI, p. 13); ibid., d. 32, sec. 2 (XXVI, p. 319); ibid., d. 2, 
s. 2, n. 14 (XXV, pp. 69-70); ibid., d. 12, s. 1, nn. 13-24 (pp. 378-82); also see his 
treatment of the analogous notion of «cause», ibid., d. 27, s. 1, nn. 9-11 (p. 952). 

7 Cf. DM 2, s. 2, n. 36 (XXV, p. 81). 

8 DM 1,s. 1, n. 6(XXV, p. 4); ibid., n. 26 (p. 11); ibid., d. 4, s. 8, n. 4 (p. 138); 
ibid., d. 47, s. 3, n. 3 (XXVI, p. 794); and ibid., d. 54, prol. 1 (p. 1014). 

9 Cf. DM 54, s. 1, n. 4 (XXVI, p. 1016) where he is speaking about beings of 
reason in general; cf. ibid., s. 3, n. 1 (p. 1026); and ibid., s. 5, n. 16 (p. 1035), where 
he is immediately speaking about true statements regarding chimerae. 

10 On this, see my article, «Suarez on Beings of Reason and Truth (1)», in 
Vivarium, XXV, 1 (1987), esp. pp. 69-75. For Suárez's overall teaching on «beings of 
reason», cf. DM 54, De Entibus Rationis (XXVI, pp. 1014-41). For an English 
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On at least one occasion, Suárez did use the word 
«supertranscendental» to label a notion wide enough to cover both a 
transcendental and a predicamental relation!! — but not to signify 
anything common between real beings and beings of reason. 
Nevertheless, there does seem to be some kind of supertranscendent 
community here. Real being is transcendent!2, but real beings and 
beings of reason are in some more than transcending way the same 
inasmuch as they both can be objects of cognition!3, Yet Suárez will 
allow only a community of name and not of concept between real being 
and being of reason!4. At the same time, he has distinguished between 
being which is the object of metaphysics and being which is the object 
of cognition generally!>. 


Not named as such, supertranscendence had in effect been 
anticipated as far back as the Stoics, who, restricting being to corporeal 
things, thought «something» (ti) was a wider notion which embraced 


version, cf. Francisco Suárez, S.J.: On Beings of Reason (De Entibus Rationis), 
Metaphysical Disputation LIV, translated with introduction and notes by J.P. DOYLE, 
Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1995. On impossible objects after Suárez, 
see my article, «Another God, Chimerae, Goat-Stags, and Man-Lions: A Seventeenth- 
Century Debate about Impossible Objects», in The Review of Metaphysics, XLVIII 
(1995), pp. 771-808. 

11 DM 48, s. 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 869). 

12 DM 28, s. 3, n. 21 (XXVI, p. 21); ibid. 2, s. 5, n. 16 (XXV, p. 97). For some of 
the nuances of transcendence in the time immediately after Suárez, cf. PIERO DI VONA, 
I concetti trascendenti in Sebastiàn Izquierdo e nella scolastica del seicento. Napoli, 
Loffredo Editore, 1994. 

13 DM 6, s. 7, n. 12 (XXV, p. 229); ibid. 31, s. 2, n. 11 (XXVI, p. 232); ibid. 2, 
s. 1, n. 1 (XXV, p. 56). 

14 « ... ens rationis, quamvis aliquo modo participet nomen entis... non tamen 
posse participari aut convenire cum entibus realibus in conceptu ejus», DM 54, s. 1, 
n. 9 (XXVI, p. 1017); cf. ibid., n. 10 (p. 1018); and SUAREZ, Tractatus de Anima, L. 4, 
c. 2, n. 4, in Opera omnia, ed. Berton, III, p. 714. 

15 Cf. « ... respondetur aliter ens objectum dici Metaphysicae, et aliter intellectus: 
metaphysicae enim est objectum prout significat rationem quamdam abstrahentem a 
materia secundum esse: intellectus autem: prout omnia comprehendit, quo fit, ut ens 
objectum metaphysicae distinguatur ab ente mobili: ens vero, quod objectum est 
intellectus, omnia comprehendat», Tractatus de Anima, IV, c. 1, n. 9 (III, p. 715). 
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incorporeal things as welllé. This «something» seemed to Seneca (4 
B.C.?-65 A.D.) to be the equivalent of the «thinkable»!7. Later in the 
Middle Ages, as Jean Paulus has noted, Henry of Ghent (1217-1293), 
preliminary to metaphysics, began his theory of cognition with a 
concept common to real beings and such beings of reason as a goat- 
stag!8. And Duns Scotus (1266-1308) tells us that «being most 
commonly taken» (ens omnino communissime), the object of the 
intellect, includes both real beings and beings of reason in the sense of 
those which can exist only in the mind!?. However, for Scotus it does 
not include impossible objects20. 


But these are included in what Walter Burley (1275-1344?) has 
called «maximally transcendent being», which is common to every 
intelligible item and identical with the adequate object of the intellect?!. 


16 Cf. ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, Comm. in Aristot. Top. IV; Sexrus EMPIRICUS, 
Adv. Math. X, 218; Puno, Leg. Alleg. YII $ 175; PLOTINUS, Ennead. VI, 1, 25: as cited 
by JOANNES AB ARNIM, in Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, II. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1903, 
nn. 329, 331, 334, p. 117, and n. 371, p. 125; Also cf. «Primum genus Stoicis 
quibusdam videtur ‘quid’: quare videatur, subiciam. In rerum, inquiunt, natura 
quaedam sunt, quaedam non sunt, et haec autem, quae non sunt, rerum natura 
complectitur, quae animo succurrunt, tamquam Centauri, Gigantes et quicquid aliud 
falsa cogitatione formatum habere aliquam imaginem coepit, quamvis non habeat 
substantiam». SENECA, Epist. 58, n. 15, as given by Arnim, n. 332, p. 117, and in 
Sénéque, Lettres à Lucilius, Tome Il, texte établi par F. PRÉCHAC et traduit par 
H. NonLor. Paris, Société d'Édition «Les Belles Lettres», 1969, p. 75. 

17 Cf. «Primum illud «quod est» nec visu nec tactu nec ullo sensu conprenditur: 
cogitabile est», Epist. 58, n. 16, p. 75. 

18 Cf. J. PauLus, Henri de Gand: Essai sur les tendances de sa métaphysique. 
Paris, 1938, pp. 23-8. 

19 Quodlibeta III, a.1; in Obras del Doctor Sutil Juan Duns Escoto: Cuestiones 
cuodlibetales, ed. FELIX ALLUNTIS. Madrid, Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1968, 
pp. 93-94. 

20 Ibid., 94; also cf. Ordinatio I, d. 2, p. 1, q. 2, in Joannis Duns Scoti, Opera 
omnia, I. Civitas Vaticana, Typis Vaticanis, 1950, p. 208, n. 137; and ibid., I, d. 43, 
qu. un., VI (1963), p. 360, n. 18. 

21 Cf. « ... ens potest accipi tripliciter. Uno modo ut est maxime transcendens et 
commune omni intelligibili. Et sic est adaequatum obiectum intellectus», De puritate 
artis logicae tractatus longior, Tr. I, P. 3, ed. P. BoEHNER, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y., The Franciscan Institute, 1955, p. 59. For the same doctrine, see the text edited 
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Distinct from being as possible or actual??, maximally transcendent 
being is said to be «in the intellect», which is to say objectively in the 
intellect23, Burley identifies this maximally transcendent being as «the 
intelligible», and traces his doctrine in its regard to Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics, Tractate I, c. 524. This is particularly interesting in view 
of the fact that earlier with Henry of Ghent?5 and then with Duns 
Scotus? and still later with Suárez?" the Avicennian notion of a 


in: H. SHapiro, «Walter Burley's De Ente», in Manuscripta, VII (1963), pp. 103-108, 
esp. 108. 

22 Cf. «Secundo modo accipitur pro ente, cui non est esse prohibitum, et sic omne 
possibile esse est ens. [...] Tertio modo accipitur pro ente actualiter existente...», De 
puritate..., I, 3; p. 59. Also see, «Walter Burley's De Ente», p. 108. The use of 
«prohibitum», both in the De puritate and four times in the De ente, is instructive. At 
about the time Burley was writing, this term was applied by Francis of Mayronnes 
(d. ca. 1325) to impossible beings. Thus in using it here Burley is saying that such 
impossible beings which are excluded from the second and third ways of being, are 
included in the first way inasmuch as they can be objectively in the intellect. For 
Francis, cf. Praeclarissima ac multum subtilia egregiaque scripta illuminati doc. 
F. Francisci de Mayronnis ordinis Minorum in quatuor libros Sententiarum. Ac 
quolibeta eiusdem ..., Quodlibetti Questio VII. Venetijs, Imp. Heredum Dni. Octaviani 
Scoti, 1520, n. 7; f. 239v. 

23 «Ens primo modo dictum dicitur ens in intellectu, quia est objectum intellectus; 
et ita est ens in intellectu objective», De puritate..., I, 3; p. 59. 

24 Cf. «Intelligendum secundum Avicennam, primo Metaphisice sue, capitulo 
quinto, quod ens uno modo est obiectum adequatum intellectus, [...] Et isto modo ens 
quod est maxime transcendens est obiectum adequatum intellectus secundum 
Avicennam, nam omne ens est cognoscibile ab intellectu, et omne cognoscibile ab 
intellectu est ens; et isto modo isti termini «ens» et «intelligibile» sunt termini 
convertibiles...», De ente, pp. 107-108. 

25 Cf. Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, a. 21, q. 3. Parisiis, In Aed. lod. Badii, 
1520; fol. 126r; ibid., a. 7, q. 3, ad 4, fol. 51r. 

26 Cf. Ordinatio, Prol. pars 3, q. 2, ad 2, ed. Vat. I, p. 130, n. 194. 

77 DM 1, s. 1, nn. 1-25 (XXV, pp. 2-11), Suarez in this section (nn. 2-25; pp. 2-11) 
has given six versions of metaphysics extant in the Middle Ages, all of which are 
different from his own view. 
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common concept of being?? is chosen over rival notions, especially that 
of Averroes, as the subject of metaphysics30, 


Burley did not use the term «supertranscendent», preferring instead 
the mentioned phrase »maximally transcendent»?!. But closer in time 
to Suárez, Domingo Soto, O.P., (1495-1560) has explicitly called the 
word «imaginable» a supertranscendent term??. And Pedro da Fonseca, 
S.J., (1528-1599) has a notion of «something» (aliquid) which is broad 
enough to include anything of which one can think or talk??, and has 
specifically mentioned «opinionable», «thinkable», and «apprehen- 
dible» as supertranscendent terms34. 


28 Cf. Metaphysica, tr. I, c. 2.; ed. Venice, Per Bonetum Lucatellum, 1508, 
fol. 70v; ibid., c. 7, fol. 73r. 

29 Cf. AVERROES, Physica, I, t. 83, ed. Venice: Apud Junctas, 1562, fol. 47r2-vl. 
For the principal texts upon which Averroes' view is based see ARISTOTLE, 
Metaphysics VI, 1, 1026a 15-20; ibid., XL 7, 1064a 26-b6. 

30 On the question of the subject of metaphysics among the medievals, see 
A. ZIMMERMANN, Ontologie oder Metaphysik? Die Diskussion über den Gegenstand 
der Metaphysik im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1965. 

31 Before leaving Burley, consider the implications of the following: «Dico igitur 
quod uno modo accipitur ens maxime transcendens, et sic loquendo de ente est verum 
dicere quod omne intelligibile est ens. Secundo modo accipitur ens pro eo cui non 
repugnat esse existere, et hoc modo dicimus quod deest verum dicere quod omne 
intelligibile est ens. Secundo modo accipitur ens pro eo cui non repugnat esse 
existere, et hoc modo dicimus quod de subiecto in scientia debet praecognosci ipsum 
esse, id est quod sic sit ens quod ei non sit esse prohibitum: et sic in hyeme, quando 
nulla rosa, verum est dicere, quod rosa est ens. Tertio modo accipitur ens pro ente in 
effectu, id est pro eo quod existit in actu... Distinguendum est de non-ente sive de 
nihilo sicut et de ente...», W. BURLEIGH, In Physicam expositio et quaestiones. Venice, 
Per Simonem de Luere, 1501, f. 60vb. 

32 Summulae summularum, aeditio secunda. Salamanticae, Excudebat Andreas a 
Portonariis, 1554; reprint Hildesheim. New York, G. Olms, 1980, c. 6, n. 4 (f. 10r). 

33 In Met. Arist., V, c. 1, q. 2 (II, 12c). For an earlier appreciation of the same 
concept, cf. GREGORY OF RIMINI, OSA, Super primum et secundum Sententiarum, I, 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 1. Venice, 1522, reprinted St. Bonaventure, NY, Franciscan Institute, 
1955, f£. 1 Q-f. 2 A, as cited by M. M. ApAMs, William Ockham. Notre Dame, IN, 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1987, I, p. 311. 

34 p. Fonseca, S.J., Institutionum dialecticarum libri octo, 1, c. 28. Coimbra, 1575; 
published by J. FERREIRA Gomes, 2 vols., with introduction, critical Latin text, notes 
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After Sudrez, the Calvinist Clemens Timpler (1568-1624) took the 
proper subject of metaphysics to be «every intelligible» (zt&v vontóv 
or omne intelligibile)35, While not actually called «supertranscendent», 
Timpler's notion of intelligibility embraced both being (including 
beings of reason) and non-being, or «nothing»39. Unlike Suárez, 
Timpler has affirmed a conceptual community between real being and 
being of reason, to the point that they share an «analogous genus» of 
being?7. Again in opposition to Suárez, he excludes privations and 
negations from both being of reason and, more broadly, from this 
«analogous genus» of being?8. Privations and negations are 
non-being??. But, at the same time, they do fall under the object of 
metaphysics inasmuch as they are intelligible40. All of which implies 
that intelligibility is somehow beyond (supra) being — that it is, 
without its actually being said, some kind of «supertranscendental»^!. 


and Portuguese translation, as Pedro da Fonseca: Instituigiones dialécticas. 
Coimbra, Universidade de Coimbra, 1964, I, 82. 

35 Cf. «Proinde nos latius extendimus rem in Metaphysica consideratam, ut sub ea 
nav vontov, hoc est, omne intelligibile comprehendatur... Proinde concludo, 
Subjectum proprium et adaequatum Metaphysicae esse Omne intelligibile...», 
Metaphysicae Systema Methodicum.,. Seorsum Accesserunt Rodolphi Goclenii 
Philosophi Cl. Notae et Scholia... Hanoviae, Apud P. Antonium, 1616, L. I, c. 1, 
probl. 5 (p. 6). 

36 Ibid. c. 2, probl. 1 (p. 21). 

37 «Ens universaliter acceptum non esse genus univocum entis realis et rationis; 
sed genus analogum, seu genus Ads Ëv [...] nego ens rationis nullam praeter nominis 
communionem habere cum ente reali...», ibid. (pp. 31-32). 

384. nego, imo pernego, privationes et negationes esse entia rationis», ibid. 


non entis», ibid., n. 11. 

40 Cf. «Sunt enim duo summa genera eorum, quae dicuntur intelligibiia, quorum 
unum complectitur ea, quae per se, hoc est per propriam notionem sunt intelligibilia: 
alterum ea, quae per accidens, hoc est, per notionem alterius sunt intelligibilia. Atque 
ad hoc postremum genus etiam Nihil, omnesque privationes et negationes referuntur», 
ibid. II, c. 2, probi. 1 (p. 22). 

41 «Supra ens enim adhuc alia genera sunt collocata, nimirum Intelligibile, 
aliquid, aliquid positivum: ideoque illud non est summum genus, sed species aliis 
generibus subjecta. Et, per consequens [ens] perfecte definiri potest. Unde etiam a 
nobis in praeceptis definitum fuit, quod sit aliquid positivum essentia praeditum». 
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As such, it embraces both being (including beings of reason) and 
non-being, or «nothing»4?. Indeed, this seems necessary for 
consideration of the basic principles of metaphysics, i.e., contradiction, 
identity and excluded middle. For to understand such principles, and 
then to develop the disciplines of metaphysics and logic, it is necessary 
to regard even «nothing» as somehow intelligible**. That is to say, 
nothing must be in some way «something» about which we can think 
and speak‘, 


While, to my knowledge, no one exactly followed Timpler in this%, 
a fellow Calvinist, John Baptist Clauberg (1622-1665) came close, 


ibid., probl. 1 (p. 28). While our immediate concern is with intelligibility, let us note 
Timpler’s highly unusual view of the definable character of being and its connection 
with such supertranscendent notions as intelligibility, something, and something 
positive. 

42 Cf. note 44, below. 

43 Cf. «Nihil pro praecepto Metaphysico haberi debet, quod sub rationem 
formalem huius subjecti non cadit», ibid.; also see his remarks in connection with the 
intelligibility of nihil, in note 44, immediately following. 

44 «Nihil... est intelligibile. Quod nisi fieret, multa principia Philosophica... a 
nobis intelligi non possent; cuiusmodi sunt: Quicquid est, aut est a nihilo, aut ab 
aliquo. Ex nihilo nihil fit. Aliquid in nihilum non potest resolvi; inter nihil et aliquid 
nulla est proportio. Cum autem hoc sit absurdum et pugnet cum sano cuiusque 
hominis judicio, statuendum omnino est, Nihil est intelligibile», ibid. c. 2, probl. 1 
(p. 21). 

45 Not by accident, I think, Timpler has slanted Fonseca's orthodox Aristotelian 
view of immateriality in the subject of metaphysics to support his own doctrine; 
cf. «Et hoc videtur etiam Fonseca in suis Commentariis, quos in libros 
Metaphysicorum Aristotelis conscripsit, agnovisse» ibid., L. I, c. 5 (p. 7). Also, he 
says, Suarez has hinted at the same view: «Hoc etiam videtur innuere Franciscus 
Suarez in disput. prima de natura Metaphysicae, sect. 1, contex. 20», ibid. (p. 8). But, 
perhaps more to the point, he has cited Fonseca (5 Metaph. cap. 1) saying that aliquid 
embraces ens and non-ens; cf. ibid. L. I, c. 2, probl. 3 (p. 24). 

46 Even Rudolph Goclenius (1547-1628), who wrote a preface to Timpler's 
Metaphysica, separated himself from the basic doctrine contained in it; cf. In 
M. Clementis Timpleri Metaphysicam, ad cap. II, Schol. Gocl. (p. 8), for edition 
cf. note 35, above. Also cf. GocLENIUS, Isagoge in peripateticorum et scholasticorum 
primam philosophiam. Francofurti, Officina Zachariae Palthenii, 1598: «Subiectum 
igitur primae philosophiae constat re considerata, et modo considerandi. Illa est Ens: 
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when in his Ontosophia he said that the widest meaning of being was 
«the intelligible» and with an obviously Cartesian slant thought this to 
be the starting point of philosophy’. Later, G. Leibniz (1646-1716) in 
his Introductio ad Encyclopaediam arcanam, spoke of a «general 
science», whose concern was with the «thinkable insofar as it is 
thinkable»48, Within this general science, «perhaps», he says, is 
Ontology: «the science of something and of nothing, of being and of 
non-being, of thing and mode, of substance and accident»4?. 


An earlier 17th century thinker for whom a metaphysics restricted to 
real beings was visibly under strain was the Jesuit Thomas Compton 
Carleton (1591-1666). Carleton spoke of «intelligible» and 
«imaginable», as supertranscendent terms wide enough to encompass 
beings of reason, which he identified both with Aristotle's being as 
true>° and ultimately with impossible objects?!. Examples of these 
would be a second God (alius Deus)??, a chimaera??: or a goat-stag54. 
Although mentally composed of possible notes, such things would be 
impossible of realization outside the mind>>. Also outside the concept 
of real being36, nevertheless, they would have objective being and 


Hic est, qua Ens», cap. 1 (p. 2); «Ens quod Metaphysicae per se et proprie subjicitur 
est Reale», ibid. (p. 13). 

47 JB. CLAUBERG, Metaphysica de Ente, quae rectius Ontosophia..., I, nn. 4-5, in 
Opera omnia. Amstelodami, Blaeu, 1691; reprinted at Hildesheim, G. Olms, 1968, I, 
283, 

48 G.W. LEIBNIZ, Opuscules et fragments inédites, ed. L. COUTURAT. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1903; reprinted Hildesheim, G. Olms, 1966, p. 511. 

49 Ibid., p. 512. 

50 Cf. Philosophia universa. Antwerpiae, Apud J. Meursium, 1649, Logica, d. 13, 
s. 4, n. 1 (p. 68). 

ST Ibid., d. 13, s. 1, n. 7 (p. 65); and d. 16, s. 5, n. 2 (78). 

52 Ibid., d. 13, s. 4, nn. 9-12. 

53 Philosophia universa, De Anima, d. 18, s. 1, n. 2 (p. 530). 

54 Phil. univ., Logica, d. 13, s. 4, n. 2 (p. 68); ibid. d. 15, s. 1, n. 1 (72). 

55 Cf. «Sensus est, objectum aliquod in intellectu existere posse, ita ex puris 
possibilibus, ut nec pars ulla illius, nec unio sit impossibilis, et tamen totum ipsum, 
seu complexum sit quid impossibile», ibid., d. 13, s. 3, n. 1 (pp. 66-7). 

56 Cf. ibid., d. 40, s. 4, n. 4 (p. 153). 
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would thus be knowable?7. In this they would be similar to real 
beingsó8, 


For impossible objects, however, knowability would not be through 
their own species and based upon their own real being plus their own 
aptitude to be a terminus of cognition??. Instead, it would be extrinsic: 
through «alien» species derived from other things® and by extrinsic 
denomination from some intellect$!. Such extrinsic knowability, at 
least as denominated from a possible intellect, would be found equally 
in real beings and in beings of reason®2. Hence, it would be 
supertranscendent®, 


Parallel to more frequent mention of «supertranscendent», 
throughout the 17th century more and more items were being 
transferred from metaphysics to logic64 and both metaphysics and logic 
were increasingly viewed as embracing real being and beings of reason. 
While not developing his own doctrine of supertranscendence, the 


57 Ibid., d. 13, s. 3, n. 3 (p. 67). 

58 Ibid., d. 15, s. 1, n. 2 (p. 73); cf. Phil. Univ., De Anima, d. 18, s. 1, n. 2 (p. 530). 

59 Phil. univ., Log., d. 13, s. 6, n. 2 (p. 70); ibid., Metaphys., d. 3, s. 1, n. 5 
(p. 578). 

60 Phil. univ., Log., d. 13, s. 6, n. 2 (p. 70); also cf. Timpler as cited in note 40, 
above. For much of what is involved here, as well as for the Latin of many texts cited 
in the present essay, see my article, ««Extrinsic Cognoscibility>: A Seventeenth 
Century Supertranscendental Notion», in The Modern Schoolman, LXVIII (1990), 
pp. 57-80. 

61 Phil, univ., Metaphys., d. 3, s. 1, n. 5 (p. 578). 

62 Ibid., cf. Logica, d. 2, s. 2, n. 2 (p. 31). 

63 Ibid., d. 13, s. 6, n. 2 (p. 70). 

64 This had been noted by Suárez (cf. DM 1, s. 4, n. 13 (XXV, p. 29); ibid., n. 29 
(p. 35); and DM 39, prooem., nn. 1-2 (XXVI, pp. 504-505) and confirmed by other 
writers after: see, e.g. CARLETON, Phil. univ., Metaphysica, disp. 6, s. 1, n. 2 (p. 583); 
I. PEYNADO, S.J., Disputationes in universam Aristotelis Logicam. Compluti, Sumpt. 
Collegii Complutensis Soc. Jesu. Apud Josephum Espartosa, Typographum 
Universitatis, 1721 [originally appearing in 1671], Tr. 1. Prooemialis, Disp. 2, sec. 4, 
n. 71 (p. 83); and L. DE LossADA, S.J., Cursus philosophici. Barcinonae, Apud Vid. et 
Fil. J. Subirana, 1883 [original permissions dated 1720, 1721, and 1723], Logica, 
disp. 2, cap. 3, n. 6 (I, p. 199). Note that logic here is material rather than formal, i.e., 
coming closer to theory of knowledge and epistemology than to analyses of correct 
ways of thinking. 
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Dominican, John of St. Thomas (a.k.a. John Poinsot [1589-1644]), has 
in his logic used the word «supertranscendental» at least three times of 
which I am aware65. Among the Jesuits: Sebastian Izquierdo 
(1601-1681), says that the object of metaphysics includes all being, 
both possible and impossible®®. Antonio Bernaldo de Quiros 
(1613-1668), thinks that logic prescinds from real being and being of 
reason, and in this context he refers to «lovable» (amabile), 
«knowable» (cognoscibile), and «intelligible» as terms which are 
supertranscendentó”. Richard Lynch (1610-1676) does the same and 
adds «imaginable» and «willable» (volibile) to his list$8. Silvester 
Mauro (1619-1687) uses «supertranscendental» as synonymous with 
«intelligible» or «knowable» (cognoscibile) which he says includes 
impossible things and «nothing itself» (ipsum nihil)®?. Around the turn 
of the next century, J.B. De Ulloa (1639-1723) tells us that being is 
«the supreme genus», but that knowable is a more supreme genus 
(supremum omnium)?0, Earlier, Ignatio Peynado (1633-1696) declared 
extrinsic knowability to be univocally common to real beings and 
beings of reason?!. Later, Luis de Lossada (1681-1748) treats beings of 
reason both in logic and in metaphysics, mentions «supertranscendent» 


65 See Cursus philosophicus thomisticus, Logica, ed. B. REISER. Taurini, Marietti, 
1930, I, Qu. Disp., q. 2, a. 2 (I, 117), where there are two mentions; and ibid., I, 
Illustr., q. 2, a. 2 (221b). 

66 Cf. Pharus scientiarum. Lugduni, Sumpt. C. BOURGEAT et M. LIETARD, 1659, I, 
Praefatio ad lectorem. 

67 Opus philosophicum, complectens Tractatus Octo. Lugduni: P. Borde, 1666, 
Logica, Tr. II, d. 10, s. 8 (p. 65); cf. ibid., Tr. I, d. 2, s. 4 (p. 14). 

68 Universa Philosophia Scholastica. Lugduni, Sumptibus Borde, Arnaud et 
Rigaud, 1654, Dialectica, III, Tr. 3, c. 2, n. 20 (p. 87). 

69 Ouaestiones Philosophicae, Summulae, ed. M. LIBERATORE. Parisii, Bloud et 
Barral, 1876 [first edition: Romae, 1658], c. 10 (1, p. 16). 

70 Cf. Logica major. Romae, Ex Officina Cajet. Zenobii, 1712, d. 3, c. 1, n. 3 
(p. 242). 

71 Disp. in univ. Arist. Logicam, Tr. V, d. 2, s. 3, n. 47 (p. 410). 
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on more than one occasion?2, and also says that the doctrine of extrinsic 
knowability is widespread??. 


André Semery, S.J. (1630-1717) dropped metaphysics from his three 
year long philosophy course published in 1674, for the reason that most 
of its concerns had already been covered in logic and other 
disciplines?4. In line with this, it is in logic that he treats 
supertranscendental terms, examples of which are «intelligible», 
«knowable» (cognoscibile), and «thinkable»?5. The adequate object of 
the intellect, he tells us, is not transcendental being but rather 
supertranscendental being, which includes the impossible as well as the 
possible?f. Prior to both the impossible and the possible, 
supertranscendental being equates with «something» in the broadest 
sense??, and is the equivalent of simply being an object of 


72 Institutiones dialecticae, vulgo Summulae. Salmanticae, Ex Typograph. Franc. 
Garcia Onorato et San Miguel, 1721, d. 4, c. 4, s. 3, n. 12 (p. 62); ibid., s. 6, n. 35 
(67). 

73 Cursus philosophici, Metaphysica, d. IV, c. 4, n. 47 (X, p. 277); ibid., d. E, c. 4, 
n. 64 (51). 

74 Cf. Triennium philosophicum quod P. Andreas Semery Remus e Societate Jesu 
in Collegio Romano philosophiae iterum professor dictabat; Jo. Baptista Passerus 
eiusdem discipulus edidit. Romae, Typis Tinassii, 1674, III, pp. 1-2; cf. also Passerus' 
preface in Vol. III: «Triennalem Philosophiae cursum quem a Magistro meo diligenter 
excepi, habes hic amice lector, suos ita distributum in annos; ut nulla ex tribus 
Scientiis quae toti cursui nomen imponunt, sine aliarum consortio prodeat; sed 
Metaphysica physicis, utrisque Logica, ex more jam in hac Universitate recepto, 
promiscua videantur». 

75 Triennium philosophicum quod P. Andreas Semery... dictabat. Secunda hac 
editione ab Authore recognitum et auctum. Annus primus. Romae, Sumpt. Felicis 
Caesaretti, 1682, Logica, d. 1, c. 1, a. 2 (IL p. 7). 

76 Cf. «... dic objectum adaequatum intellectus esse ens, secundum illam 
latitudinem acceptum, secundum quam non solum possibilia, sed etiam impossibilia 
comprehendit, ...», ibid., art. 3, p. 541. 

77 Cf. «Quod si hoc nomen ens ad eandem amplitudinem extenderis ad quam 
extendis li aliquid: poteris etiam cogitare de ente, absque eo quod formaliter cogites 
de ente reali: ens enim in tam ampla significatione acceptum non solum est terminus 
transcendens, sed etiam supertranscendens, adeoque indifferens ad possiblile, et 
impossibile, sicut est indifferens ad utrumque ratio objecti», ibid., Logica, Disp. IV, 
q. 3, art. 2, ad. 1, p. 499. 
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understanding?8. While he follows the Suarezian manner and has 
further distinguished between being as the object of the intellect and 
real being as the object of metaphysics/?, Semery regards 
supertranscendental being as a concept (ratio) common to real beings 
and beings of reason80. Moreover, this concept seems to be univocal 
and even generic$!, Thus, with no mention of his Calvinist predecessor, 
Semery has at once gone beyond Timpler’s analogous genus of being 
and has also denied that supertranscendental being, a.k.a. the 
intelligible, is the subject of metaphysics. 


Maximillian Wietrowski, S.J. (1660-1737) read Semery and was 
obviously influenced by him. Like Semery and other Jesuits of the 
time, Wietrowski thinks that real being itself is not only univocal; it 
also can be a genus8?. As a genus, being will prescind from its 
differences (such as perseity, inaliety, aseity, or abaliety)8?, even 
though they may not prescind from it84. While real being is 
«transcendent»85. it is not more so than any other genus86, except 
inasmuch as it extends to more differences8’. Like others before him, 
Wietrowski thinks real being (i.e. transcendent being) is contradictorily 


78 Cf. «... habebit eandem in significando amplitudinem, quam habet haec alia 
vox: Objectum: da enim verum esse, quod multi pro vero admittunt, intellectum 
repraesentare sibi non solum possibilia, sed etiam impossibilia; tam haec, quam illa 
habebunt rationem objecti respectu potentiae intellectivae: et consequenter ratio 
objecti erit communis possibili, et impossibili. Igitur si rationem entis adeo extendas, 
ut aeque late pateat, ac ratio objecti, ratio entis communis evadet possibili, et 
impossibili», ibid., Logica, Disp. IV, q. 2, a. 1 (I, pp. 473-4). 

79 Cf. «Dicendum est: ens reale est objectum adaequatum Metaphysicae», ibid., 
Logica, disp. ult., a. 3, p. 787; «... dic latius patere objectum intellectus humani quam 
objectum Metaphysicae», ibid., pp. 787-8. 

80 Cf. ibid., d. 4, q. 5, a. 4 (p. 514). 

81 Ibid., pp. 514-5. 

82 M, WIETROWSKI, Philosophia disputata. Pragae, Typis Univ. Car. Ferd., 1697, 
Pars I, Logica, concl. 13, c. 3, n. 3 (p. 256). 

83 Ibid., concl. 13, c. 1, n. 1 (pp. 229-30); ibid., n. 3 (235-6); ibid., n. 4 (239). 

84 Ibid., c. 1, n. 4 (p. 237). 

85 Ibid., c. 1, n. 1 (p. 232). 

86 Ibid., n. 2 (p. 245). 

87 Ibid., c. 2, n. 4 (p. 251). 
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opposed to the non-being of a chimaeraf8, or to beings of reason, which 
he says are essentially impossible things8?. 


At the same time, he believes there is, superior to real being and 
being of reason, a «supertranscendent being», which is thus somehow 
common between «transcendent being» and its contradictory 
«transcendent non-being»”%, Embracing both real being and impossible 
being, for Wietrowski as for Semery before, this supertranscendent 
being is co-terminous with the concept of an object?!. Common to real 
beings and beings of reason, the mark of objectivity is knowability. 
More exactly, it is extrinsic knowability, at least inasmuch as this may 
be contrasted with an additional intrinsic knowability in the case of real 
beings. Intrinsic knowability, founded upon some intrinsic reality of 
what is knowable, is «transcendent knowability»?2. Extrinsic 
knowability (whether directly through proper or indirectly through 
alien species) is «supertranscendent knowability»93. 


The scope and utility of Wietrowski's supertranscendent being or 
extrinsic knowability can be seen from his reply to an objection which 
goes back to Parmenides®4. This argues that differences of being are 
either nothing or not nothing. If they are nothing, then they add nothing 
to being and, therefore, cannot differentiate it. But if they are not 
nothing, then they are being (with the same result that they cannot 
differentiate being)?5. Wietrowski replies: the «nothing» here can be 
either supertranscendent nothing or transcendent nothing. If it is 


88 Ibid., concl. 13, c. 1, n. 1 (p. 231); ibid., n. 2 (233). 

89 Ibid., concl. 14, c. 2, n. 1 (p. 276). 

90 Ibid., concl. 13, c. 1, n. 1 (p. 232). For «transcendental non-being», cf. ibid., 
c. 2, n. 4 (250-251). 

91 Ibid, c. 1, n. 1 (p. 232); ibid., concl. 13, c. 2, n. 4 (248); cf. LvNcH, Universa 
phil. ... Metaphysica, V, tr. 1, c. 8, n. 101 (p. 264); SEMERY, Triennium ... Logica, d. 4, 
q. 2, a. 1 (I, p. 474); and J. AGUILAR, Cursus philosophicus ad Limam, H. Limae- 
Hispali, J.F. De Blas, 1701, Metaphysica, tr. 2, s. 5, subs. 4, n. 322 (p. 224). 

92 Wiergowski, Phil. disp., Logica, concl. 14, c. 2, n. 4 (pp. 281-2). 

93 Ibid. 

94 Consider the implications of: «o96& Staigetév otv, mel wav tot 
óuolov». Fr. 8, 22, in G.S. Kirk, J.E. Raven and M. SCHOFIELD, The Presocratic 
Philosophers, 2nd edition. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983, p. 250. 

95 WigrRowski, Phil. disp., Logica, concl. 13, c. 2, n. 4 (p. 250). 
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supertranscendent nothing, then it is false to say that the differences of 
being are nothing. For, they are supertranscendent something®6. At the 
same time, they are nothing in the sense of transcendent nothing. But 
these two are not contradictory, i.e., to be something supertranscendent 
and at the same time not something transcendent. True contradictories 
would be either (1) supertranscendent something versus super- 
transcendent not-something, or (2) transcendent something versus 
transcendent not-something. Thus, says Wietrowski, between these last 
two there is room for a concept which is as such neither, i.e., a concept 
which represents something which is neither real being nor its 
contradictory opposite, not-real being. This would be supertranscendent 
being or something, which would arise insofar as some thing could be 
known in a purely abstract way, without connoting either real being or 
impossible being?’. 


To another objection that, since knowability is a property of being, 
what is impossible cannot be knowable9?8, Wietrowski answers that 
transcendent knowability is indeed a property of being, but 
supertranscendent knowability is not. In support of this, he 
distinguishes transcendent predicates, such as thing, being, one, good, 
true, or something (in an obviously restricted sense) from 
supertranscendent predicates such as «intelligible» or «signifiable». 
These latter embrace not only real or possible beings but also 
impossible beings??. 


This raises further questions about supertranscendent being. Does it 
have properties, such as unity, truth, and goodness? Semery denied that 
such properties can be found in impossible things!00, If Wietrowski is 
of another mind, he is not strongly so. However, at least in one place he 
does speak of truth as supertranscendental!°!, At times for others in the 


96 The same doctrine is found in Semery — the differences of being, such as 
perseity and inaliety are not real transcendental being but rather supertranscendental 
being. 

97 Wigrnowski, Phil. disp., Logica, concl. 13, c. 2, n. 4 (pp. 250-51). 

98 Ibid., concl. 14, c. 2, n. 4 (p. 281). 

99 Ibid. (pp. 281-2). 

100 Triennium ... Logica, disp. ult., a. 3 (I, pp. 786-7). 

101 Cf. Logica, pars I, Conclus. XIV, cap. 1, ob. 3, resp. (p. 274). 
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De f 102 
same context, «intelligible» seems to somehow equate with «true» 


and «lovable» or «willable» with «good». In this vein, Mauro has 
explicitly spoken of «supertranscendental truth» and «super- 
transcendental good»!0?, It seems a short step to infer from this that just 
as supertranscendental being would embrace impossible as well as 
possible things, so supertranscendental truth and goodness would 
likewise include what is impossible 194, 


A related question is whether there can be a science of 
supertranscendent being? To this question formulated in a way that 
concentrates on the science of metaphysics, Semery answered no. For 
unlike transcendent being, which has properties of unity, truth and 
goodness which may be demonstrated of it!05, supertranscendent being, 
he says, lacks such properties because impossible objects cannot be 
one, true or good!06, For this reason, while supertranscendent being 
may equate with the knowable in the sense of cognoscibile, it is not 
such in the sense of scibile!°7. And while it may be the object of the 
understanding itself, it cannot be the object of any science, including 
metaphysics!08, 


102 Cf. Lossapa, Cursus..., Metaphysica, d. 1, c. 6, n. 120 (X, pp. 85-6). 

103 S, Mauro, Opus theologicum in tres tomos distributum, Tomus primus. 
Romae, Typis et Sumptibus Nicolai Angeli Tinassii, 1687, L. II, q. 58 (pp. 182-7). 

104 For some of what is involved here, see Francisco de Vitoria, a century and a 
half earlier, speculating on those damned in hell willing not to be and that being a 
good for them; Relectio de homicidio, n. 22, in Obras de Francisco de Vitoria, 
Relecciones teológicas, edición critica del texto latino, versión espafiola, introducción 
general, etc. por el padre Teófilo Urdánoz, O.P. Madrid, Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, 1960, p. 1116. 

105 Cf. SuAREz, DM 1, s. 1, n. 28 (XXV, p. 11). 

106 Cf. note 100, above. 

107 Eor what is involved here, see my article, «Poinsot on the Knowability of 
Beings of Reason», in American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, LXVIII (1994), 
esp. p. 357. 

108 A. Semery, Triennium ... Logica, d. 4, q. 7, a. 3 (L, p. 540); d. ult., q. un., a. 3 
(I, pp. 785-7). With this compare Burley speaking earlier of the «quid est» which 
Aristotelian science presupposes as at the level of possible being, distinct from 
«prohibited being», cf. «Bt isto modo intelligitur dictum Philosophi in libro 
Posteriorum ubi dicit quod de subiecto debet precognosci quid est, quia est 
intelligendo per «esse», esse non prohibitum. Nam de eclipsi et de tonitruo est 
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Yet another question concerns supertranscendental nothing. Going 
back theoretically to Parmenides’ impassible road of non-being!??, 
supertranscendental nothing would be the absolutely unknowable. In 
the context here, Walter Burley has denied it inasmuch as he has denied 
the infinitation of maximally transcendent being!!0. Later on, Clauberg 
has stated that the intelligible as such cannot have anything standing in 
opposition to it!!!, Lynch, however, seems to admit super- 
transcendental nothing at least in a conditioned way!!2. Semery, within 
a discussion of the impossible and thus within the ambit of 
supertranscendental being, has a long discourse on whether the 
unknowable is knowable, in which he concludes that it is so at least 
implicitly (exercite)!!?. And Wietrowski, as we have seen, admits 
supertranscendental nothing at least as a term in an argument!!4, 
Nevertheless, for others, supertranscendental nothing, viz., the 
absolutely non-intelligible or the non-knowable, is entirely outside 
meaningful thought or speech!!5. To go deeper into this is not possible 
now, but it is my hope to return soon in another place to some of the 
issues it raises. 


For now, however, let it suffice to say that with their doctrine of 
supertranscendence, 17th century thinkers have, I think, anticipated 
what Kant himself in at least two places seems to regard as a starting 
point of his transcendental philosophy, i.e., the concept of an object in 


sciencia, quamvis non existant», De ente, p. 108. The clear implication is that the 
merely intelligible — that is, Burley’s «maximally transcendent being» is not what is 
presupposed for scientific understanding. 

109 Cf. «f 8 Gs obx Loti Te xai óc xoeóv &ott ph elvan, thy Sn tov Podtw 
rovamevdéra ÉUUEV Gtaprióv, otte yao ðv yvoins TÓ ye un óv (où vào 
&vvotóv) otte podoats». Fr. 2, Il. 6-8, in Kirk, RAVEN, and SCHOFIELD, The 
Presocratic Philosophers..., p. 245. 

110 Cf. «Et isto modo ens ... non habet oppositum nec potest infinitari...», 
Manuscripta (1963), p. 107. 

111 Cf. «... et huic non potest opponi quicquam...», Metaphysica ... rectius 
Ontosophia, I, n. 4 (I, p. 283). 

112 Cf. Univ. Phil. ... Dialectica, MA, Tr. 3, c. 2, n. 20 (p. 87). 

113 Cf. Triennium ... Logica, disp. IV, q. 7, a. 3 (I, 548-55). 

MA cf. ibid. (pp. 250-51). 

115 Cf. Mauro, Qu. Phil., Summulae, c. 11 (1, p. 17); AGUILAR, Cursus... 1 
Summulae, t. 1, s. 9, n. 214 (p. 32); Lossapa, Instit. dial., d. 4, c. 4, nn. 33-5 (p. 67). 
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general (ein Gegenstand iiberhaupt), wide enough to embrace both the 
possible and the impossible. 


Thus in the Critique of Pure Reason (A — 1781) he has written: 


The supreme concept with which it is customary to begin a transcendental 
philosophy is the division into the possible and the impossible. But since 
all division presupposes a concept to be divided, a still higher one is 
required, and this is the concept of an object in general, taken 
problematically, without its having been decided whether it is something or 
nothing! 16, 


Later (1797) in the Introduction to his Metaphysics of Morals we read: 


Teachers of ontology ... begin with the concepts of something and nothing, 
without being aware that these are already members of a division for which 
the concept divided is missing. This concept can only be that of an object 
in general (der Begriff von einem Gegenstande überhaupt)! 17. 


May I dare to submit that Kant’s missing concept here was the 
supertranscendental being of seventeenth-century Scholastics? And yet 
Kant is right, I think, when he notes in its regard the unawareness of 
«teachers of ontology». For strangely, the notion of supertranscendent 
being seems to have disappeared from eighteenth-century philosophical 
textbooks. I have checked quite a few and have come away empty 
handed!!8, To be sure, as that century develops and in time after, the 


116 Cf. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 290, translated by N.K. SMITH, in Immanuel 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. London, Macmillan, 1958, p. 294. 

117 Metaphysik der Sitten, Einleitung, III (AK VI, 218n), tr. M. GREGOR, 
Immanuel Kant: The Metaphysics of Morals. Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1991, p. 46. 

118 Among those I have looked at are the following: G. BUHON, S.J. (d. 1726), 
Philosophia ad mores gymnasiorum, finemque accomodata. Lugduni, Sumptibus 
Fratrum Bruyset, 1723; P. MAKÓ DE KEREK GEDE, S.J. (1723-1793), Compendiaria 
metaphysicae institutio, Editio secunda veneta. Venetiis, Apud Laurentium Basileum, 
1784; C. HAUNHOLD (1610-1689), Logica practica in regulas digesta. Bambergae, 
Sumpt. Martini Góbhardt, 1752; C. PrLiGER, S.J. (1665-1730), Academia Cathari- 
naea: in qua ... magni Suarezii placita ex universa Aristotelis philosophia cum notis 
ethico-politicis in L. veterum philosophorum vitas ... proponuntur. Olomucii (Olmütz 
in Moravia), Typis Joannis Josephi Kylian, 1702; M. BROCHARD (d. ca. 1729), Lexicon 
philosophicum, sive Index latinorum verborum descriptionumque ad philosophos et 
dialecticos maxime pertinentium in duas partes distributus: in prima parte materia 
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notion gets a few scattered mentions from Scholastic authors!!?. 
However, its significance seems not to have been noticed, much less 
developed. 


«It might have been» — but sadly it wasn’t. 


St. Louis University 


philosophica ut a Cicerone tractata est servato rerum ordine, continetur: in alter vero 
quae vocabula a scholasticis, ut aiunt, novata sunt ... secernuntur. Hagae, Apud 
Henricum du Sauzet 1716; DoNATI A TRANSFIGURATIONE DOMINI, Introductio in 
Universam philosophiam. Campidonae, Ex Ducali Campid. Typographeo per 
Andream Stadler, 1754; E. PourcHoT (1651-1734), Exercitationes scholasticae in 
varias partes philosophiae praesertimque in Aristotelis metaphysicam, sive, Series 
disputationum ontologicarum naturali ordine dispositarum ... Lugduni, Apud 
Antonium Boudet, 1711; L. Dunan (1656-1726), Philosophus in utramque partem ... 
Parisiis, Apud Nicolaum Simart, 1714; B.A.M. CANALI, Cursus philosophicus ad 
mentem Doctoris solemnis Henrici de Gandavo Ordinis Servorum B.M.V. digestus: in 
quo veterum ac recentiorum, praesertim Cartesii aliorum athomistarum placitis 
rejectis, Aristotelicum systema jam pene labens restituitur. Parmae, Typis Pauli 
Montii, 1715; C.A. Cnusius (1715-1775), Entwurf der nothwendigen Vernunft- 
Wahrheiten. Leipzig, Johann Friedrich Gleditsch, 1745, reprinted Hildesheim, G. 
Olms, 1964, and C. WoLrr (1679-1754), Philosophia prima, sive Ontologia ..., editio 
nova. Francofurti et Lipsiae, In Officina Libraria Rengeriana, 1736, ed. J. ECOLE. 
Hildesheim, G. Olms, 1962. 

119 [n the early 18th century, in addition to works mentioned in notes above, see 
e.g. M. VIÑas, S.J., Philosophia Scholastica... Genuae, Typis Antonii Casamarae, 
1709 (I, 162-3). For later references, cf. J.J. URRABURU, Institutiones philosophicae, 1, 
Logica. Vallisoleti, Typis Jos. Emman. A Cuesta, 1890, d. 1, c. 2, a. 6 (pp. 149-150); 
II, Ontologia. Vallisoleti, 1891, d. 1, c. 2, a. 3 (p. 103); J. GREDT, Elementa philoso- 
phiae aristotelico-thomisticae, ed. nona. Barcelona, Herder, 1951, Metaphysica 
generalis, pars I, c. 1, n. 618 (p. 7). 
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THE EARLY MODERN ROLLBACK OF MERELY EXTRINSIC 
DENOMINATION 


Distinctions are a matter of consequence. If successful, they are big 
events in the history of philosophy, for they provide the long-term 
setting for arguments and reasoning. However, the degree of scholarly 
attention paid to them seldom matches their success. On the contrary, 
they dangle between being taken for granted and being overlooked. 
This is particularly the case, when they span the medieval and the early 
modern period. 


I contend that the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
denominations is a salient feature of what should be acknowledged to 
be the philosophical language from the 14th to the 18th centuries. Just 
for being so powerful a device of later scholasticism, it became an 
object of concern to the early modern philosophers as well. On 
checking about thirty places, the thirty places, where Leibniz made 
explicit use of the distinction, one finds that he was mostly doing so to 
make the following point: «There is no denomination so extrinsic as to 
have no intrinsic denomination for its foundation: a principle which 
ranks among my basic convictions»!. And «It is a consideration which 
is of the greatest importance in all of philosophy, and in theology itself 
that due to the interconnection of all things there are no merely 
extrinsic denominations»?. From this principle Leibniz derived his 


1 ¿Nulla datur denominatio adeo extrinseca, ut non habeat intrinsecam pro 
fundamento, quod ipsum quoque mihi est inter kurías dóxas». G.W. LENIZ, to De 
Volder (1702), Die philosophischen Schriften, ed. C.J. GERHARDT. Berlin, 1875-90 / 
Repr. Hildesheim, Olms, 1965, t. 2, p. 240. 

2 «Maximi in tota philosophia ipsaque theologia momenti haec consideratio est, 
nullas esse denominationes pure extrinsecase ob rerum connexionem inter se». 
LEIBNIZ, Opuscules et fragments inédits, ed. L. CouTURAT. Paris, 1903 / Repr. 
Hildesheim, Olms, 1961, p. 8. Cf. R.C. SLEIGH, JR., Leibniz & Arnauld — 
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more famous principles, namely, that nothing exists without reason, 
and the identity of indiscernibles. 


In spite of its prominence in Leibniz’s philosophy, the subject of 
extrinsic denomination is far from having received the attention it 
surely deserves. Even the most advanced studies, such as Edmond 
J. Doyle’s dissertation on Leibniz’s Theory of Denominations (1989) 
and Massimo Mugnai’s Leibniz’s Theory of Relations (1992), fail to 
establish the scholastic tandard with which the early moderns had to 
cope. Since Jesuit scholasticism is not reckoned with in the common 
rendering of what happened in the 17th century, even so unmistakable a 
clue to the early modern scholastic connection passes unnoticed. 
Credit for having realized this connection must go to John P. Doyle, 
whose Prolegomena to a Study of Extrinsic Denomination in the Work 
of Francis Suarez (1984) analyses in full detail how the distinction had 
been employed, and how it functioned in a broad range of speculative 
issues, which on their part came into focus and became associated or 
interconnected by being addressed in terms of this very distinction. 
Until this was understood, one simply could not see that Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz were not incidentally making use of what they 
may have retained from the textbooks, but that they deliberately pushed 
their arguments to a point where that distinction became crucial. We 
now happen to be furnished with an item that might bring relief to the 
question of how far the early moderns held themselves to be at variance 
from the ontology of the schools. While confining myself to Leibniz, I 
claim that he and the other early moderns attached some importance to 
the rollback of extrinsic denomination. In order to substantiate this 
claim I shall proceed as follows: First, I will give a brief explanation 
of the distinction itself. Then, I shall survey various instances where 
the schoolmen themselves already questioned the exaggerated credit 
given to philosophical accounts based on extrinsic denominations. This 
will enable us to determine the weight of Leibniz’s rejection of merely 
extrinsic denominations: how far it surpasses the scholastic reasons for 
challenging their importance. 


A Commentary on Their Correspondence. New Haven-London, Yale University 
Press, 1990, pp. 75, 206. 
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«The difference between intrinsic and extrinsic denominations is a 
function of the source from which a denomination is derived»3. A 
denomination is called «intrinsic», when the predicate refers to an 
accidental form inherent in the subject, and «extrinsic», when it is 
otherwise. «A denomination is called «extrinsic» because it posits 
nothing in the thing denominated»*. This distintion is standard from 
the early 14th century, in people like Durandus?, John of Naples®, 
Walter Burley’, William of Alnwick8, up to the 17th century?. It 
should be noted that the noun «extrinsic denomination» is not found in 
the works of Thomas Aquinas. Though he employed the verb «deno- 


3 EJ. Doyle, Leibniz's Theory of Denominations. Emory Univ. Phil. Diss., 1989, 
pp. 135-36. 

4 J.P. Dovrs, «Prolegomena to a Study of Extrinsic Denomination in the Work of 
Francis Suarez, S.J.», in Vivarium, 22 (1984), p. 145. 

5 «...voco autem «denominationem intrinsecam» quae est per inhaerentiam, 
«extrinsecam» vero quae non est per inhaerentiam vel per aliquid quod faciat unum 
suppositum cum eo, de quo dicitur», DURANDUS A S. PORCIANO, O.P., In Petri Lombardi 
Sententias theologicas commentariorum libri IV. Venice, 1571 / Repr. Ridgewood, 
Gregg Press, 1964, f. 200 vb. Cf. Quolibeta Avenionensia tria, ed. P.T. STELLA. 
Zürich, Pas-Verlag, 1965, pp. 88-90. 

6 Ioannes DE NEAPOLI, O.P., Quaestiones variae Parisiis disputatae. Naples, 1618 / 
Repr. Ridgewood, Gregg Press, 1966, p. 5b. 

7 «Et dixi, quod concretum accidentale, sive significet accidens inhaerens illi de 
quo praedicatur, sive significet accidens inhaerens alteri, semper est denominativum. 
Nam quoddam est concretum denominativum denominatione intrinseca, et quoddam 
denominativum denominatione extrinseca», WALTER BURLEY, Super artem veterem. 
Venice, 1497 / Repr. Frankfurt a. M., Minerva, 1967, f. 16va. Cf. Treatise «De 
formis», ed. F.J. Down Scorr. München, Beck, 1970, p. 68. 

8 WILLIAM OF ALNWICK, O.F.M. Quaestiones disputatae de esse intelligibili, ed. 
A. Lepoux. Quaracchi, 1937, p. 15; URBANUS AVERROISTA, Expositio commentarii 
Averrois super Physica Aristotelis (1334). Venice, 1492, f. 123r (quoted by 
C.J. ERMATINGER, «Urbanus Averroista and Some Early 14th-Century Philosophers», 
in Manuscripta, 11 (1967), p. 16). 

9 See, e.g., CAIETAN, O.P., Commentaria in I partem Summae Theologiae (1st ed. 
1508), ed. Leonina, t. 4. Rome, 1888, p. 70. COLLEGIUM COMPLUTENSE, O.C., 
Disputationes in Aristotelis Dialecticam. Lyons, 1668 / Repr. Hildesheim, Olms, 
1977, p. 67b. T. COMPTON-CARLETON, S.J., Universa philosophia. Anvers, 1649, 
p. 70a. 
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minari ab extrinseco»!0, he did not tackle the kind of questions in 
which the 14th century would be engaged. What can be learned from 
Aquinas is, first, that there was some need to get rid of the idea that all 
denomination rests on some inherent form!!; and, second, that in order 
to do so, one could appeal to Aristotle’s stock example of the so-called 
analogy of attribution: «healthy» properly is said about animals; yet, 
derived from and in relation to the animal’s health other things too are 
called «healthy»: nourishment, since it preserves health, urine, since it 
indicates health, and so on!2. This famous example was repeated over 
and over again in the history of extrinsic attribution. However, since 
«being», unlike «healthy», was asserted to be an analogical notion that 
is predicated «formaliter», i.e., intrinsically, of all its analogates, there 
was a broad consensus right from the beginning that to apply the notion 
of extrinsic denomination to the analogy of being would be surely 
mistaken!3. In the 1320s, the schoolmen employed a terminology that 
was already fixed!4, when they were dwelling on our distinction in 
regard to issues quite unheard of by Aquinas. For instance, so genuine 
a 14th-century achievement as the complexe significabile only makes 
sense within this conceptual framework. It depends on it to the extent 


10 Thomas AQUINAS, O.P. III Phys. 5, 15; De ver., q. 21, art. 4; Summa contra 
Gentes II, 13; Summa theol. I, q. 6, art. 4; Summa theol. I-II, q. 7, art. 2. 

11 Thomas AQUINAS, O.P., I Sent., d. 40, q. 1, art. 1. arg. 2; H Sent., d. 9, q. 1, art. 4c 

12 Thomas AQUINAS, O.P., De ver., q. 21, art. 4; Summa theol. I, q. 16, art. 6; 
Summa theol. Il, q. 60, art. 1. 

13 Perer AUREOLI, O.F.M., Reportatio Parisiensis in 1 Sententiarum, dist. 2, p. 1, 
q. 1, ed. S.F. Brown, in Traditio, 50 (1995), pp. 212-13; WALTER CHATTON, O.F.M., 
I Sent., d. 3, q. 2, ed. N.A. Fitzpatrick, «Walter Chatton on the Univocity of Being: A 
Reaction to Peter Aureoli and William Ockham», in Franciscan Studies, 31 (1971), 
p. 107; CAJETAN, O.P., De nominum analogia (1498), Scripta philosophica, eds. 
N. ZaAMMIT - H. Herinc. Rome 1952, pp. 13-14 (thanks to Prof. Wolfgang Hübener, 
Berlin, for having indicated this place to me); F. SUAREZ, S.J., Disputationes 
metaphysicae 31.2.14, Opera omnia, t. 26. Paris 1866 / Repr. Hildesheim, Olms, 
1965, p. 323a/b. 

14 See e.g. HERvEUS NATALIS, O.P., Quodlibeta. Venice 1513 / Repr. 1966, 
f. 73vb; CHATTON, l.c. p. 93; Franciscus DE MAYRONIS, O.F.M., Scripta in IV libros 
Sententiarum, Venice 1520 / Repr. Frankfurt a.M., Minerva, 1966, f. 242rb; GREGORY 
oF RIMINI, O.S.A., Super I] Sententiarum, Venice 1522 / Repr. St. Bonaventure, 
Franciscan Institute, 1955, f. 23rb. 
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that it otherwise might well have failed to stand up!^. What differen- 
tiates the usage of our highly stable distinction over time is a certain 
shift of purpose. At a later stage, extrinsic denomination will be 
affirmed to lack a «proper foundation» in the thing denominated!6, to 
be no real property of the thing!7. A variation in regard to such a 
denomination will be denied to entail a variation in the thing itselfl8. 
The 14th-century champions of extrinsic denomination, however, 
focused on counteracting any sort of ontological commitment. By this 
means, Ockham, Chatton, and, most extensively, Wodeham, meant to 
cancel any «esse» whatsoever, not only real being in the thing 
denominated, but mental being as well!?. The rise of the distinction in 
the early 14th century was chiefly due to the question of how it might 
be truly said about things outside the mind that they happen «to be 
seen» or «to be known». It echoed the recent scholastic endorsement 
of Averroes’s teaching that the very first ontological disjunction to be 
considered is that between mental and extra-mental being20. The 


15 Cf. Grecory or Rimini, Liber primus Sententiarum. Venice 1522 / Repr. St. 
Bonaventure, Franciscan Institute, 1955, f. 2rD; HUGOLINUS AB URBE VETERI, O.S.A., 
Commentarius in IV libros Sententiarum, t. 1, ed. W. ECKERMANN. Würzburg, 
Augustinus-Verlag, 1980, p. 69; Higronymus PARDO, Medulla dyalectices. Paris 1505, 
f. 5ra: «Propositio non dicitur «necessaria vel mpossibilis> per denominationem 
intrinsecam, sed tantum per denominationem extrinsecam a suo significato». 

16 Suárez, Disp. met., 47.2.25, Op. omn. t. 26, p. 794a. 

17 Disp. met., 8.7.21. Op. omn. t. 25, p. 302b. 

18 Disp. met., 51.1.15. Op. omn. t. 26, p. 976a; F. ALBERTINI, SJ., Corollaria, seu 
Quaestiones theologicae quae deducuntur ex principiis philosophicis complexis (1st 
ed. 1606). Lyons 1629, p. 291a; J. MARTINEZ DE RIPALDA, S.J., De ente supernaturali, 
t. 1 (Ist ed. 1634), disp. 34 $ 10. Paris, Vives, 1871, p. 472b. 

19 OckuaM, O.F.M., Scriptum in librum I Sententiarum, Opera theologica, t. 2, ed. 
S.F. BRowN. St. Bonaventure, Franciscan Institute, 1970, p. 250; t. 4, eds. 
G.I. ErzxonN - F.E. KeLLEv, 1979, pp. 257-8; CHATTON, l.c. p. 93; Reportatio et 
Lectura super Sententias: Collatio ad Librum I et Prologus, ed. J.C. Wey. Toronto, 
1989, pp. 88-9, 104; ADAM WoDEHAM, O.F.M., Lectura II in librum I Sententiarum, 
t. 1, ed. R. Woop. St. Bonaventure, Franciscan Institute, 1990, pp. 87-90; JEAN DE 
MIRECOURT, O. CIST., «Questioni inedite sulla conoscenza», ed. A. FRANZINELLI, in 
Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, 13 (1958), pp. 415-6. 

20 GODFREY or FONTAINES, Quodlibet XIV (Les Philosophes belges, t. 5, fasc. 3-4). 
Louvain, 1935, p. 427; Duns Scorus, Ordinatio I, dist. 36, 8 36, Opera omnia, t. 6. 
Città del Vaticano, 1950sqq., p. 285. 
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standard account was that a thing’s «being known» is an extrinsic 
denomination derived from, and nothing else but, the act of knowing, 
i.e., a quality or an accidental form supposed to be in the mind. By the 
very same act of knowing, a person intrinsically is denominated «to 
have knowledge», and a thing extrinsically denominated «to be 
known». In construing the predicate «being known» in this way, the 
things are refrained from having intrinsically more being than they 
would have if they did not happen to be known. What motivates this 
stance cannot be nominalism, as has often been argued?!, since among 
its promoters we find tough realists, like Burley. The adversaries on 
their part not necessarily claimed that the thing's objective «being in 
the mind» is a certain mode of being of the things themselves rather 
than an extrinsic denomination: a position which was chosen by Peter 
Aureoli and later on by Descartes22. They could confine themselves to 
maintain that the «being known» of the things outside the mind is an 
extrinsic denomination from the «being in the mind» rather than from 
the act of knowing. Thus did Nicolaus Bonetus argue in the 14th 
century and the Jesuit Silvester Mauro in the 17th29. Crathorn explicity 


21 T. Kosuscn, Sein und Sprache — Historische Grundlegung einer Ontologie der 
Sprache. Leiden — New York, Brill, 1987, pp. 174-76. 

22 PETER AUREOLI, Commentariorum in I librum Sententiarum pars I. Rome, 1596, 
pp. 531a/b, 625a; R. Descartes, Meditationes de prima philosophia, Oeuvres, t. 7, 
eds. C. ADAM ~ P. TANNERY. Paris, 1973, p. 102. Cf. S.K. KNEBEL, «Modus essendi / 
existendi», in Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 36 (1993), pp. 36-9. 

23 «Concludamus ergo, quod esse cognitum vel (ut magis proprie loquatur) esse 
obiecti cogniti, non est aliud nisi quaedam productio passiva quae vocatur «dici» illata 
ab ipso dicere, quae nullum alium infert terminum, imo ipsa est finis et terminus 
actionis; et ab ipsa obiectum denominatur «esse existens in anima, vel denominatione 
intrinseca, ut dicunt plures, vel saltem denominatione extrinseca, quia obiectum est 
extra, et illud esse diminutum est in anima, et sic seorsum sunt separata... Visa 
entitate et possibilitate istius esse cogniti restat inquirere de eius necessitate, quoniam 
tales moderni philosphi asserunt, quod nulla est necessitas ponendi tale esse cognitum 
esse aliquid ultra qualitatem illam, quae vocatur «intentio». Et ratio istorum est: 
quoniam esse cognitum est esse denominatum denominatione extrinseca ab ipsa 
intellectione quae est in intellectu, nec opus plus ponere, quia hoc sufficit. Dicamus 
ergo in primis unam propositionem negativam, quod ly «esse cognitum» non est 
praecise esse denominatum ab illa cognitione... Patet... per illam divisionem 
concessam ab omni schola quam ponit Aristoteles in 6? suae Metaphysicae, quae talis 
est: Ens aliud est in anima, aliud extra animam. Sed ens esse extra animam non est 
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held against Wodeham, that the thing’s «being in the mind», and 
therefore the whole topic of extrinsic denomination, has nothing to do 
with metaphorical talk24. 


«Being known» or «being seen» was the scholastic paradigm case of 
a non-reciprocal relation, i.e., a real relation obtaining from A to B, but 
not inversely from B to A. Vision, e.g., really related to the thing seen, 
but since the thing does not acquire anything by being seen, nor lose 
anything by not being seen, the object seen does not relate really to 
vision. Although virtually all the later schoolmen would side with their 
14th-century predecessors in considering such non-reciprocal relations 
as «extrinsic denominations», we are told by John P. Doyle that Suárez 
and the 17th-century scholastics were inclined to make extrinsic 
denominations supervene upon dispositional properties, aptitudes, and 
so on, which in a sense were taken to be intrinsic denominations of the 


esse denominatum extrinsece, sed opus quod habeat esse proprium a quo 
indistinguitur. Similiter videtur, quod ens habebit in anima esse sibi proprium aliud 
ab illa cognitione, quoniam illa cognitio non est purum esse secundo adiacens: imo 
ipsa existit formaliter per propriam existentiam tanquam per proprium modum 
intrinsecum: ideo non potest esse existentia obiecti. Unde si esset existentia obiecti, 
cum sit unum ens simpliciter et non ens rationis, sequeretur, quod obiectum haberet 
verum esse reale in anima, et non esse diminutum: quod est falsum... Proponamus 
igitur propositionem affirmativam, quod necessarium est ponere in anima nunc 
aliquam entitatem diminutam praeter illam qualitatem quae vocatur «intentio», et illa 
entitas diminuta est esse obiecti cogniti». NicoLAus BONETUS, O.F.M., Quattuor 
volumina, Metaphysica videlicet, naturalis philosophia, praedicamenta, necnon 
theologia naturalis, Venice, 1505, ff. 87rb/88vb, «... ut cognoscens trahat ad se 
perfectionem obiecti non debet producere aliquod esse intrinsecum obiecto, sed solum 
aliquod intrinsecum et perfectivum cognoscentis a quo obiectum denominetur 
«cognitum» pure extrinsece; ergo per cognitionem non producitur ullum esse cognitum 
intrinsecum obiecto, sed solum aliquod esse intrinsecum, perfectivum cognoscentis, 
ac denominans obiectum pure extrinsece. Dico... res constituuntur formaliter 
cognitae... per cognitionem intrinsecam cognoscenti, ac denominantem res pure 
extrinsece». S. MAURO, S.J., Quaestiones philosophicae, t. 1 (1st ed. 1658), ed. 
M. LIBERATORE. Paris, Bloud & Barral, 1876, p. 463. Thanks to Prof. John Doyle for 
his having provided me with this piece. Cf. also JOHN LuTTERELL, Libellus contra 
doctrinam G. Occam, in Die Schriften des Oxforder Kanzlers J.L., ed. F. HOFFMANN. 
Leipzig, St. Benno-Verlag, 1959, p. 22. 

24 CRATHORN, Quästionen zum ersten Sentenzenbuch, ed. F. HoFFMAN. Münster, 
Aschendorff, 1988, pp. 86-7. Cf. WoDEHAM, l.c., t. 1, p. 89; t. 2, p. 44. 
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objects??. The effect thereof was to blur an idea whose original 
purpose had been an uncompromisingly critical one. Hence, 
deprecating «merely» extrinsic denominations was a feature not 
uncommon in 17th-century scholasticism. There was a fairly constant 
set of cases that gave rise to adding the deprecatory qualification 
«merely» to extrinsic denomination: 1) resort to the intellect and the 
will, both human and divine?®; 2) resort to moral accountability27; 3) 
resort to God's entity?® and various of His attributes, particularly 


25 Suárez, Disp. met., 8.7.34. Op. omn. t. 25, p. 307a; Disp. met., 44.11.64. 
Op. omn. t. 26, pp. 714a; 47.13.6., p. 836a; 47.16.2, p. 847b; 47.16.7, p. 849a. 
Cf. DovLE, Prolegomena, pp. 129-30. — «Negatur assumptum..., nempe etiam 
aptitudinem quam intrinsece habet obiectum, ut cognoscatur, esse in eo puram 
denominationem extrinsecam. Aptitudo namque in re aliquid amplius dicit quam 
puram non repugnantiam... Dicendum, quod cum intelligibilitas in ente non sit pura 
non repugnantia ad intelligi et cognosci, immo potius intrinseca entis aptitudo et 
inclinatio, ut intelligatur et cognoscatur, consequenter non ponit in eo solam 
extrinsecam denominationem ab intellectu desumptam potente illud cognoscere, sed 
formalitatem aliquam intrinsecam ab eius essentia dimanantem...». B. MASTRIUS, 
O.F.M., Cursus philosophicus, t. 4: Disputationes ad mentem Scoti in XII libros 
Metaphysicorum. P.I. (1st ed. 1646). Venice, Pezzana, 1727, p. 157b: «Sumitur... 
tam ab adversariis quam a nobis «veritas obiectiva non formaliter pro denominatione 
extrinseca vel semiextrinseca proveniente rebus a cognitione vera, per quam sunt 
cognoscibiles, sed fundamentaliter pro ipso esse quod rebus convenit ante sui 
cognitionem, ratione cuius idoneae evadunt, ut terminent cognitionem veram». 
S. IZQUIERDO, S.J., Opus theologicum iuxta atque philosophicum de Deo uno, t. 2. 
Rome, 1670, p. 242a/b. 

26 Suárez, De gratia Dei, pars I, Op. omn. t. 7. Paris, 1857, p. 87a; J. DE Luco, 
S.J., Disputationes scholasticae et morales, t. 1: De virtute Fidei divinae (1st ed. 
1645), Paris, Vivés, 1868, p. 270a; M. DE Esparza, S.J., Cursus theologius, t. 1. 
Lyons, Borde & Cie., 1666, p. 78a; Mastrius, Metaph. P. I., p. 170b. 

27 Suárez, De voluntario (1582/83), ed. E. ELORDUY, in Estudios Eclesiasticos, 36 
(1961), p. 27; D. Ruiz DE Montoya, S.J., Commentaria in materiam de peccatis 
(1596/99), ed. E. Moonz, in Archivo Teológico Granadino, 57 (1994), pp. 335-36. 

28 S. IZQUIERDO, S.J., Pharus Scientiarum, t. 1. Lyons 1659, p. 221b. 
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omnipotence?”, eternity30, efficacy?!; 4) resort to beings of reason, 
particularly negations32 and relations33. 


It is on this line that Leibniz too quarreled with other people’s views 
for their being based allegedly on «merely» extrinsic denomination3%4, 
Still, this is not the whole story. In order to see what motivates 
Leibniz’s point that there are no extrisic denominations without 
intrinsic ones, we must look to how the schoolmen had addressed that 
very question. It had been addressed, although what came closest to 
Leibniz’s point had formerly by no means been the only reason for 
rejecting «merely» extrinsic denominations. One objection had been 
that extrinsic denominations cannot account for otherwise needed 
distinctions??. A special objection against resorting to God's attributes 
had been that extrinsic denominations have to suppose the real 
existence of the thing denominated. This is not the case, however, when 
its «being possible», instead of actual, is taken to be an extrinsic 
denomination from God's power or understanding. Not only essen- 


29 MASTRIUS, Metaph. P. 1., p. 267a; R. DE ARRIAGA, S.J., Cursus philosophicus. 
Lyons 1669, p. 957b [quoted by N.J. WELLS, «Objective Being: Descartes and His 
Sources», in Modern Schoolman, 45 (1967)]. 

30 Suárez, Varia opuscula theologica (1st ed. 1599), Op. omn. t. 11. Paris, 1858, 
p. 324b. 

31 ¿Natura non est agens solum per virtutem extrinsecam Dei... Probatur. Si 
solum ageret per virtutem extrinsecam Dei, proprie solus Deus attingeret physice 
effectum supernaturalem, et natura solum per denominationem extrinsecam a Deo 
agente, quod non est proprie agere naturam, sed Deum...». MARTINEZ DE RIPALDA, LC., 
disp. 41, 8 5, t. 2, p. 12b. 

32 «... carentiae seu negationes existentiae rerum creaturarum sunt denominationes 
pure extrinsecae nec inest ipsis praedicatum ullum, aut verificativum cognitionis 
eisdem intrinsecum et distinctum realiter ab ente positivo incompossibili cum re 
negata...». ESPARZA, Lc., p. 75a. 

33 Suárez, Disp. met., 8.7.3. Op. omn. t. 25, p. 296a. 

34 Lerpniz, Discours de métaphysique (1686), Philos. Schr. t. 4, p. 428 (after 
«dénomination» it must be supplied «extérieure»); De ipsa natura sive de vi insita 
(1698), Lc., p. 507; Addition à l'explication du Système Nouveau (1709), Lc., pp. 587, 
594; Negotium irenicum, ed. W. HUBENER, in H. Poser ~ A. HEINEKAMP, eds., Leibniz 
in Berlin. Stuttgart, Steiner, 1990, p. 148. 

35 J, Pornsor (IoANNES A S. THOMA, O.P.), Ars logica (1st ed. 1632/34), ed. 
B. Rerser. Marietti, 1948, pp. 658-9. 
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tialists, like the 14th-century Francis of Meyronnes and the 17th- 
century Sebastián Izquierdo, but even philosophers who otherwise 
had little sympathy for essentialism, like Ockham or Arriaga, doubted 
for that reason that the «possibility» of the created things may be 
reduced to an extrinsic denomination3’. 


How, then, do the two opposites38, «intrinsic» and «extrinsic» 
denomination, relate in the scholastic setting? It might be put in this 
way: Every predicate, in virtue of which a subject A is being 
denominated extrinsically, denominates another subject B intrin- 
sically39. The extrinsic denomination, consequently, is not meant to 


36 ¿Dico, quod licet quidditates illorum creabilium ante suam creationem fuerint 
pure nihil secundum carentiam esse existentiae, non tamen omnino nihil secundum 
carentiam ipsius esse essentiae... Dicunt autem aliqui, quod omnia illa quae dicuntur 
de istis essentiis ante suam creationem, et quod sunt producibiles, verificantur 
secundum denominationem extrinsecam a divina virtute activa: et ideo non opus 
ponere nisi illam virtutem. Istud tamen non valet, quia omnis denominatio est ad 
placitum, sicut et nominis impositio prima, et tamen nullo posito placito, divina virtus 
est alicuius productiva, et non sui, ergo alterius a se in re. Dicunt etiam, quod talia 
secundaria obiecta sunt intellecta denominatione extrinseca ab intellectione divina. 
Istud tamen non valet, quia circumscripto omni nomine et per consequens 
denominatione, divinus intellectus intelligit aliquid aliud a se, et illud est esse rei 
creabilis», MAYRONIS, l.c.; cf. f. 120rH/vI.; IzouiERDO, Pharus, t. 1, pp. 221-5. 

37 OckHam, I Sent., Op. Theol., t. 4, p. 646; ARRIAGA, Le. For a similar point made 
in the ontology of beings of reasons see J.P. DoyLe, «Another God, Chimerae, Goat- 
Stags, and Man-Lions: A 17th-Century Debate About Impossible Objects», in Review 
of Metaphysics, 48 (1995), pp. 788-9, and particularly his reference to J. Morawski, 
S.J. (quoted p. 792, n. 80). 

38 Suárez, Disp. met., 47.2.11, Op. omn. t. 26, pp. 788-9. 

39 «Omne quod denominat aliquid denominatione extrinseca, denominat quoddam 
aliud denominatione intrinseca». GREGORY OF RIMINI, 7] Sent., f. 23rB. — «Est igitur 
advertendum, semper eam rem, quae extrinsecus aliam denominat, esse intrinsece in 
aliqua alia re». SUÁREZ, Disp. met., 16.2.2, Op. omn., t. 25, p. 575a. — «Forma, quae 
extrinsece denominat aliquid, etiam intrinsece debet denominare subiectum 
inhaesionis». B. MasrRius - B. BELLUTUS, O.F.M., Cursus philosophicus, t. 2: 
Disputationes ad mentem Scoti in libros Physicorum, disp. 7, § 32 (1st ed. 1637). 
Venice, Pezzana, 1727, p. 178b. — «Omnis extrinseca denominatio reducitur ad 
aliquam intrinsecam, et eam supponit». J.B. GONET, O.P., Clypeus theologiae 
thomisticae, t. 3. Lyons, 1681, p. 366a. Cf. also Pornsor, lc., p. 575a; COMPTON- 
CARLETON, l.c., p. 71a. 
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lack any ontological foundation. Even where «extrinsic denom- 
inations» are qualified by «merely» or «purely», their not affecting the 
subject is confined to the thing denominated4°. Schoolmen whose 
ways of employing the distinction apparently failed to meet this 
standard had a hard time. This was the notorious difficulty in the 
peripatetic account of causal relationship in terms of «action« or 
«passion». An efficient cause was said to be «active» from the 
transeunt action that affects not itself, but the object. Fire, e.g., was 
said to be «heating» from the effect that inheres in the heated object. 
From this it would follow that «agent» generally is an extrinsic rather 
than an intrinsic denomination4!. Yet, «action» as such does not seem 
to inhere in the object either. For this reason, a considerable minority 
of schoolmen from the time of Gregory of Rimini up to the 17th 
century actually held that there simply is not an intrinsic denomination 
with regard to which being an «agent» could be spelled out or 
interpreted as an extrinsic denomination*2, 


This time-honored difficulty contributed to the decline of extrinsic 
denomination in the early modern age. Without Suárez's early 
dismissal of «action» taken to be an extrinsic denomination and its 
replacement by an «intrinsic activity in the thing itself»43, Leibniz 
would hardly have classified «force» to be an intrinsic denomination“. 
His siding with the Suarezian ontology is displayed in other instances 
of his theory on denomination as well. Concerning physics, what 
follows from Leibniz's denial of merely extrinsic denominations is the 
rejection of atomism, 1.e., of the idea that individual bodies might be 


40 D. Ruiz DE Montoya, S.J., Commentaria ac Disputationes de Trinitate, Lyons, 
Prost, 1625, p. 94b; Mastrius, Metaphys., P. L, p. 170b; Mauro, l.c., p. 463. 

41 Duranous, l.c., f. 200vb; BURLEY, Super artem veterem, ff. 16va, 29rb, 48vb; 
GREGORY OF RIMINI, 11 Sent., f. 24rG; SUAREZ, Tractatus theologicus de vera 
intelligentia auxilii efficacis, Op. omn., t. 10. Paris 1858, pp. 443b/44a; Ruiz DE 
Montoya, De Trinitate, p. 100b. Cf. Aquinas, III Phys. 5, 15. 

42 Adversaries quoted by GREGORY or Rimini, II Sent., ff. 22vP, 23rB; SUÁREZ, 
Disp. met., 48.4, Op. omn., t. 26, pp. 888b/89b; P. pa FONSECA, S.J., Commentariorum 
in libros Metaphysicorum, t. 2 (1st ed. 1589). Cologne, 1615 / Repr. Hildesheim, 
Olms, 1964, col. 877f.; Masrrius — BELLUTUS, l.c., p. 178a. 

43 Suárez, De Incarnatione, Op. omn., t. 18. Paris, 1877, pp. 116-7. 

44 LEIBNIZ, Opuscules, ed. COUTURAT, p. 9. 
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distinguishable by nothing else but their position in space and time45. 
His argument that «place» itself should rather be interpreted as an 
intrinsic denomination*®, unmistakably echoes Suarez’s point that for a 
thing to be here rather than there and to be moving from one place to 
another is not an extrinsic, but an intrinsic denomination?”. 


But that still is not the whole story. We must turn to Leibniz’s 
metaphysics in order to see how deeply rooted his refusal of merely 
extrinsic denominations had been. Concerning metaphysics, what we 
know as Leibniz’s monadology is its immediate expression. To be 
sure, Leibniz himself defines an extrinsic denomination as a relation 
which comes into being and ceases to be without affecting the term 
concerned^8, But that is granted only from a human point of view. 
«Dans la rigueur métaphysique», merely extrinsic denominations do 
not make sense, since the affection of any substance in the universe is 
supposed to affect all the other substances as well49. Given the divine 
omniscience and the containment-theory of truth, the allegedly 
extrinsic denominations are part of what makes up the very notion of 
every individual substance??. The same example which helps Leibniz 
to give an instance of an extrinsic denomination is employed to show 
that there are no merely extrinsic denominations at all. Even if 
somebody were dwelling in India, while his wife died in Europe, his 


45 Lerniz to De Volder (1703), Philos. Schr., t. 2, p. 250; Nouveaux Essais, 
Philos. Schr., t. 5, p. 214; Opuscules, ed. COUTURAT, pp. 8-9. 

46 De VOLDER to Leibniz, and LEIBNIZ to De Volder (1702), Philos. Schr., t. 2, 
pp. 236, 250. 

47 SUÁREZ, Disp. met., 51.1.15, Opera omnia, t. 26, p. 976a; De Angelis, Opera 
omnia, t. 2, Paris, 1856, pp. 452sqq.; J. DE Luco, S.J., Disputationes scholasticae et 
morales, t.3: De sacramento Eucharistiae (1st ed. 1636), Paris, Vives, 1869, 
p. 577a/b. 

48 Leimniz, LH, IV, VII, C, ff. 17r, 107v-108r, both paragraphs quoted by 
M. MUGNAL, «Bermerkungen zu Leibniz’ Theorie der Relationen», in Studia 
Leibnitiana, 10 (1978), p. 15. 

49 Lgmwrz, Nouveaux Essais, Philos. Schr., t. 5, p. 211. 

50 Leniz to Arnauld (1686), Philos. Schr., t. 2, p. 56; Specimen inventorum de 
admirandis naturae Generalis arcanis, Philos Schr., t. 7, p. 311; Opuscules, ed. 
COUTURAT, p. 521; Nouveaux Essais, Philos. Schr. t. 5, p. 100; Monadologie, Philos. 
Schr., t. 6, p. 608. 
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being a widower would be a real modification in him?!. It has been 
suggested, rightly, that Leibniz here sides with the realist wing 
regarding relations, for the same example had not restrained the 
contemporary Thomist textbook-writers from defending a real 
distinction between the relation and its foundation>2. While for these 
realist Thomists, however, there seemed to be no need for expelling 
extrinsic denominations??, Leibniz cares little for the scholastic 
distinctions4 between a real relation requiring a proper foundation in 
the thing denominated and extrinsic denominations without such a 
foundation. For him, relations and extrinsic denominations are 
basically the same??. What in the 17th-century textbooks for this 
reason would have been labeled as a «nominalist» commitment*®, in 
fact is meant to go far beyond Thomistic realism. The challenge 
becomes very clear, when we pick out Leibniz's interpretation of the 
14th-century stock example of extrinsic denominations: «All extrinsic 
denominations in my opinion are founded on intrinsic denominations, 
and a thing being seen really differs from its being not seen, since the 
rays reflected by a thing being seen bring about some variation in the 
object. Due to the universal connection of things, the Chinese 
Emperor, when being known to me, differs by intrinsic qualities from 
himself when not yet being known»?7. This piece is telling. From the 
scholastic point of view, one might have taken Leibniz’s rejection of 
«merely extrinsic denomination» to be a confirmation of the 


51 De modo distinguendi phaenomena realia ab imaginariis, Philos. Schr., t. 7, 
pp. 321-2; Leibniz quoted by Mucnal, «Bemerkungen...», p. 15. 

52 M. Mucnal, Leibniz's Theory of Relation (Studia Leibnitiana Suppl. 28), 
Stuttgart, Steiner, 1992, pp. 50-1, referring to A. GOUDIN, O.P., Philosophia iuxta 
inconcussa D. Thomae dogmata (1st ed. 1671), t. 1. Paris, Sarlit & Co., 1886, p. 209. 

53 See, e.g., POINSOT, Lc., pp. 574b/75b. 

54 See, €.g., SUAREZ, Disp. met., 47.2.25, Op. omn., t. 26, p. 794a. 

55 LEIBNIZ, Opuscules, ed. COUTURAT, p. 9; MucNar, «Bemerkungen...», p. 15 

56 See Mastrius — BELLUTUS, Cursus Philosophicus, t. 1: Disputationes. in 
Organum (1st ed. 1639). Venice, Pezzana, 1727, pp. 237b/38a. 

57 «... et res visa realiter differt a non visa, nam radii a re visa reflexi aliquam in 
ipsa mutationem produnt. Imo ob connexionem rerum universalem differt intrinsecis 
qualitatibus Monarcha Sinarum cognitus mihi, a se ipso mihi nondum cognito». 
Leniz, Vorausedition zur Reihe VI der Akademieausgabe, p. 1086 (quoted by 
MUGNAI, Leibniz's Theory of Relation, p. 158). 
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commonplace that every extrinsic denomination has to have an 
ontological foundation. His point, however, was totally different. He 
not only maintained that every extrinsic denomination needs a 
foundation in some subject, but insisted that it needs a foundation in the 
very same subject that is being denominated. On the metaphysical 
level, Leibniz thus rejected the notion of extrinsic denomination itself. 
He is quite explicit: «The predicate or the consequent is always 
contained in the subject or the antecedent... From this it follows that 
there are no merely extrinsic denominations that lack a foundation in 
the thing denominated (...nullas dari denominationes pure extrinsecae, 
quae nullum prorsus habeant fundamentum in ipsa re denominata). For 
the notion of the subject denominated must involve the notion of the 
predicate. And thus, whenever a thing’s denomination varies, there 
must be some variation in the thing itself»58. The contrast to scholastic 
common sense is striking: «It is not true», said the schoolmen 300 
years earlier, «that whatever denominates something, is in the thing 
denominated». 


When it comes to naming scholastic antecedents, Leibniz at best 
might have entered into theology. The Thomists, after all, had always 
considered it imperative to reject any attempt at detaching extrinsic 
from intrinsic denomination in the matter of theological merit. While 
the Scotists had viewed justification as an extrinsic denomination 
derived from divine graceó0, the Thomists unanimously had contended 
that merit could not do without some intrinsic denomination, i.e., 
without a supernatural habit in the person justified®!. Again, however, 


58 Lerpniz, Opuscules, ed. COUTURAT, p. 520. 

59 «... nec est verum, ... quod quicquid aliud denominat, est in eo quod 
denominat», MARSILIUS oF INGHEN, Quaestiones super IV libros Sententiarum. 
Straßburg, 1501 / Repr. Frankfurt a.M., Minerva, 1966, f. 134rb. 

60 «Esse meritorium est denominatio extrinseca et contingens... actus». 
HUGOLINUS AB URBE VETERI, Commentarius, t. 3, 1986, p. 17; t. 4., 1988, p. 155. — 
«Valor autem bonorum operum nihil est praeter extrinsecam denominationem a 
gratia», P. HURTADO DE MENDOZA, S.J., Disputationes in universam philosophiam. 
Lyons, 1624, p. 950. 

61 «Ad esse Deo «gratum» vel «carum» denominatione extrinseca sequitur ex 
suppositione divinae ordinationis, quod homo sit quandoque habiturus gratiam et 
caritatem habitualem, secundum quam dicitur formaliter «gratus» denominatione 
intrinseca», DURANDUS A S. PORCIANO, Quodlibeta Avenionensia, pp. 89-90. 
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the difference is striking: A possibility which the schoolmen had been 
discussing de potentia Dei ordinata, Leibniz did not even deem 
possible metaphysically. 


To sum up: The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
denomination is a key distinction for a broad range of scholastic 
concerns, in philosophy as well as in theology, in the realm of the 
intellect as well as in the realm of the will. At the same time, there was 
little agreement concerning the scope of extrinsic denomination. Its 
instances did not make up a definite set. Not one instance is likely to 
have raised no dispute. Was there an overall system of extrinsic 
denominations? In a way, the answer must be no, for although the 
topics are related, the same schoolmen who argued for an extrinsic 
denomination in one case, may argue against it in another. We cannot 
find any attempt to recommend extrinsic denomination as a solution 
that works in all cases. In this respect, it differs from other 14th- 
century concerns. On the other hand, this casuistic approach 
presupposed that extrinsic denomination was a possible answer always 
at hand. There was no principal hindrance to giving this distinction as 
an answer. It is just this attitude that seems to have changed during the 
17th century. If there had been any ontological disagreement between 
the early moderns and the medievals, a strong case could be made for 
the moderns being committed to a rollback or denial of merely extrinsic 
denomination. After Descartes had denied that «being known« is an 
extrinsic denomination derived from the act of knowing®?, and Spinoza 
had denied that «being true» is an extrinsic denomination of true 
cognitions9?, Leibniz became the first philosopher to hold that to 
depend on extrinsic denominations as a theoretical solution should be 
rejected, whenever it occurs. Our conclusion, then, is that the early 
moderns did not mind relapsing into a theory of accidental predicates 
according to which all denominations would have to be founded solely 
on the intrinsic inherence of accidental forms. 


Freie Universität Berlin 


Cf. PornsoT (Ioannes A S. THOMA), Cursus theologicus in Primam Secundae: De 
effectibus gratiae (1st ed. 1645). Québec, 1955, p. 26. 

62 See above note 22. 

63 Spinoza, Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, $ 69; Ethica, P. IL, def. 4; 
prop. 43. Cf. also Epist. 64. 


SIMO KNUUTTILA 


OLD AND NEW IN LEIBNIZ’S VIEW 
OF RATIONAL DECISION 


My aim is to make some remarks on the role of the notions of 
probability, certainty, and decision in Leibniz’s discussion of acrasy 
and motivation in the second book of his New Essays on Human 
Understanding. A significant reformulation of the question of practical 
rationality and irrationality took place in late medieval times when it 
was associated with the problem of how to describe rational decision 
under conditions of uncertainty. Leibniz applied the new seventeenth 
century ideas about probability to this question, but he also sketched a 
new analysis of actions and decisions with the help of a vectorial 
model. It can be considered his most original contribution to the theory 
of practical rationality. 


1. Rationality, Acrasy, and the Practical Syllogism 


In Chapter 10 of the first book of his Rhetoric, Aristotle divides 
human acts into two groups, depending on whether they are based on 
reasoning upon the ends and means or not. He calls acts of the first type 
rational. Acts of the second type are emotive responses. Spontaneous 
emotive responses are cognitive, but are not rational because their 
causal histories do not include investigations of practical reason. This 
distinction is not evaluative as such; both types of actions are needed in 
good human life!. 


Even though Aristotle had a much more positive view of the 
emotions than other ancient philosophers, one could refer to many 
places in his work showing that he regarded immediate emotional 


l According to Aristotle, we do not choose occurrent emotions. Virtues are states 
on the basis of which we are well or badly disposed to the emotions (EN ILS, 
1105b25-6, 1106a2-3). See also Cooper 1996, NEHAMAS 1994. 
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responses as irrational in a deteriorating sense of the word. The reason 
for this fact is that in Aristotle’s view bad behaviour is often 
spontaneous emotional action which deviates from the voice of reason, 
i.e., from the result of actual deliberation. Aristotle's main tool for 
describing the activity of practical reason was the so-called practical 
syllogism. In analysing acratic action with the help of this model in 
chapter 3 of Nicomachean Ethics VII, he refers to passions as 
disturbing affects which lead people to act contrary to what could be 
expected from their reasoning and, in this sense, against their rational 
intention. Aristotle regarded this inclination towards practical 
inconsistency as a harmful character trait — in this connection his 
evaluation of emotional behaviour shows similarities to Plato’s 
negative detachment approach to passions from which he distanced 
himself in his theory of emotional education?. 


The so-called practical syllogism has always been a popular 
philosophical formalisation of practical decision-making. It is simple 
and flexible. In recent times it has particularly figured in the analytic 
philosophy of action and in the discussion of the modes of explanation 
and understanding?. There are some themes which are often associated 
with the analysis of practical inferences in modern philosophy and 
which were beyond Aristotle's purview, such as questions of the 
mutability and immutability of plans, the epistemic probability of 
premises, or the strategic aspects of choice. They are incorporated in 
the philosophical tradition in particular historical situations which have 
elicited new kinds of questions. In combining the doctrine of acrasy 
with the theory of practical syllogism Aristotle gave a historically 
influential form to the question of how to describe practical rationality 
and irrationality. 


Aristotle claims that the general starting-points of practical 
reasoning are not chosen, but are based on the values which constitute 
the rational desires. When a concrete practical end becomes actual in 
mind, the desiring part of the soul can be characterized as a potency 
awaiting a definite form which initiates its process of actualization 
towards that end. Practical reason should provide it with this activating 


2 For Plato's and Aristotle's evaluations of the emotions, see NussBAUM 1994, 
pp. 78-101. 
3 See, e.g., VON WRIGHT 1971. 
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form. It must continue its calculation until it can suggest a definite 
action. At this stage, a choice takes place and the action begins 
immediately if there is no hindrance. In Aristotle’s terminology, 
«choice» (prohairesis) does not refer to a choice between alternatives 
— it is something which transforms thought into action‘. 


Some historians of the theories of acrasy have claimed that because 
of Biblical and Augustinian voluntarism there was no real discussion of 
the problem of acrasy in medieval thought — all non-trivial behaviour 
was regarded as chosen by the autonomous will which freely accepts or 
refuses the suggestions of reason?. This claim is an exaggeration. It is 
true that Augustine’s psychology is dominated by the concept of will as 
the highest controlling capacity which is responsible for all acts which 
it in principle could accept or prevent, independently of whether it 
consciously chooses them or not. However, this view did not prevent 
Augustine and his followers from discussing cases not very different 
from Aristotle’s examples of acrasy, though the explanations of what 
takes place in such cases were not the same. Furthermore, in later 
medieval times there were extensive discussion of Aristotle's theory of 
acrasy and practical reasoning. These themes have recently been 
studied by Risto Saarinen in his book Weakness of the Will in Medieval 
Thought’. 


The way of thinking codified in practical syllogism was the basic 
medieval model of practical rationality. Augustine’s influence can be 
seen in the role given to the notion of will among its conceptual 
constituents. I shall not enter into details of the differences between 
more Aristotelian and more voluntarist approaches in the later 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century. It is sufficient to realize that 
several authors associated the practical syllogism with the logic of will, 
the elements of which were first formulated by certain twelfth-century 
thinkers. The basis of this theory was the insight that one could 
compare the logical properties of the notion of will to the basic 
principles of modal logic by asking whether willing the antecedent of a 


^ EN TIL2, VL2, Met. IX.2, 4. 

? See, e.g., CHARLTON 1988, pp. 5 -7. 

6 For Augustine's concept of will and its influence on early medieval thought, see 
KNUUTTILA 1996. 

7 SAARINEN 1994. 
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good consequence implied that the consequent is willed as well. A 
widely-accepted principle was that if the antecedent expresses an end 
and the consequent expresses a means and a person believes that it is a 
good consequence, then willing the antecedent implies willing the 
consequent. If the agent does not choose the consequent, it shows that 
the antecedent is not willed effectively but only conditionally (in the 
sense of velleitas) or that the will has changed. The idea that an end 
could be given up by not willing the means and that it could be chosen 
again with regret was a typically voluntarist explication of acrasy as the 
weakness of will. It differs from Aristotle’s approach because the 
deviant action is regarded as chosen by an agent who transitorily 
prefers it to what he or she believed to be good8. 


The Aristotelian model and the various voluntarist approaches 
remained influential paradigms of practical rationality and irrationality, 
but the general picture was complicated through a further new idea 
which was put forward in the early fourteenth century. In the models 
described above it is assumed that an akrates knows the premises of a 
better choice before acting in a bad way. One of the main themes in 
Aristotle’s discussion of acrasy was to explain why the existing 
practical knowledge does not lead to action. Most commentators think 
that in Aristotle’s view an akrates becomes in some way ignorant 
because of the influence of passion. The voluntarists did not need this 
assumption. Now, the question of practical rationality and irrationality 
looks different depending on whether people are supposed to act under 
conditions of certainty or uncertainty. The new way of thinking just 
mentioned consisted in stressing the importance of the question of 
epistemic certainty and uncertainty. An example of this approach can 
be found in the third book of John Buridan’s questions on the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 


In Buridan’s view, a non-acratic person may will an end and, after 
having deliberated on how to obtain it, fail to behave in accordance 
with the suggestion of practical reason. This omission is not a sign of 
acrasy if the person evaluates his or her belief in the adequacy of the 
advice of reason and does not find it certain. A rational person might 


8 KnuurriLA and HOLOPAINEN 1993, KNUUTTILA 1993, pp. 184-190, SAARINEN 1994, 
KENT 1995. 
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then prefer further consideration. Buridan develops this model as an 
explication of the freedom of choice which in his view presupposes that 
there are alternatives. His point is that many decisions take place under 
conditions of uncertainty and as long as people are not sure about the 
planned action they can compare it to the alternative option of further 
deliberation and decide between them?. Buridan was aware of the 
voluntarist theories, but he did not construct free choice by referring to 
the changeability of will. Buridan thought that a subjectively certain 
judgment determines the corresponding act of will, but if the 
suggestion is not certain, an agent can choose between accepting it and 
continuing deliberation!9, 


The idea of combining the practical syllogism with an evaluation of 
the degree of certainty was not new as such. The historically significant 
feature of Buridan’s view is that the questions of uncertainty and 
probability were given an essential role in the theory of action and 
decision. In dealing with Aristotle’s doctrine of acrasy, Buridan 
sketches a model of different degrees of subjective certainty. An acratic 
action for Buridan is possible only if the opinion about what should be 
done is not subjectively certain. The less certain mistaken evaluation is 
then not wholly excluded and a passion can make it the dominant 
option!!. 


When people are not sure about whether to do something or not, 
they should try to see which alternative is probably better. If one 
alternative seems to be better, it may still be reasonable to consider 
other possibilities!?. It is less clear how people can know whether it is 
probably better to act or to think more. Buridan did not manage to 
formulate detailed rules for rational decisions in situations of this kind. 
In any case, he thought that decisions are often made under uncertainty 
and he introduced the question of assessing the degrees of certainty into 
the discussion of practical rationality. 


Buridan’s theory of action and choice was well known in the later 
medieval and early modern period. It was one of the factors which 


9 Quaestiones super decem libros Ethicorum 1I.S, 44vb. 
10 Quaestiones VIL&, 145rb. 

i Quaestiones VII.6, 143ra, VII.7, 144ra-rb. 

12 Quaestiones II.3, 42ra, IILS, 44vb, VIL6, 143rb. 
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promoted the use of the notions of probability and certainty in studies 
of practical decisions. One case of this trend was the increasing 
popularity of the discussions of moral uncertainty which later led to the 
controversy between probabilism and probabiliorism in moral theology. 
The notions of the probability of an opinion as approvability by 
qualified authorities, subjective certainty, and the degrees of certainty 
and probability were among the central concepts of this debate, which 
illustrates the significance of the new paradigm!3. Other examples of 
the same trend are the late medieval and early modern legal discussion 
of the acceptability of proofs and the legal and moral theories of the 
fairness of contracts which involve elements of chance!^. Some 
scholars think that these developments influenced the early 
mathematical probability theories and the emergence of the quantitative 
and evidential conception of probability in the seventeenth century, but 
there are others who regard these historical connections as 
insignificant! 5. 


2. Leibniz on Probability and Rational Decision 


Leibniz was well acquainted with the new probability theories of his 
time and he knew much about earlier approaches!6. Let us have a look 
at some remarks on probability in his New Essays on Human 
Understanding. When Leibniz speaks about the new mathematical 
calculus of probability which he believed would make remarkable 
progress in the future, he stresses that those working on it can learn lots 
of things from the legal theory of proofs and evidence which, as he 
says, is nothing but a kind of logic applied to legal questions!”. The 
task of developing a theory of assessing and estimating probabilities is 


13 See KANTOLA 1994, pp.110-142. 

14 See, e.g., DASTON 1988, pp. 20-21, 42-3, KANTOLA 1994, pp. 48-57. 

15 In his book The Emergence of Probability (1975) I. Hacking proposed that the 
modern concept of probability was created in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and that it did not have any remarkable predecessors except the sixteenth-century 
doctrine of natural signs. For critical discussions of Hacking's thesis, see GARBER and 
ZABELL 1979, DASTON 1988, pp. 11-15, and KANTOLA 1994, pp. 28-31, 56. 

16 See, e.g., HACKING 1975, SCHNEIDER 1981, DASTON 1988, PARMENTIER 1993. 

17 New Essays (Sämtliche Schriften V1.6), pp. 464-65. 
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a related theme which Leibniz often mentions. One example is his brief 
remark on moral probabilism in book 4 of the New Essays. Leibniz 
criticizes those moralists who have simply equated the probability of 
opinions with the views of authorities. He says that probability must be 
drawn from the nature of things, and while «the opinion of weighty 
authorities is one of the things which can contribute to the likelihood of 
an opinion, it does not produce the entire likelihood by itself»!8. 


In his Fundamentum theologiae moralis (1694) Thyrsus González, 
the general of the Jesuits, criticized the moral probabilism of some 
members of his order, saying that the opinions of weighty authorities 
can be regarded as the extrinsic basis of the probability of an opinion, 
but it should be primarily derived from the intrinsic reasons for 
things!?. Leibniz's evaluation of the liberal probabilists and his 
distinction mentioned above are derived from González's book; he 
does not mention it but he refers to some wise moralists, such «the 
present general of the Jesuits», who understand things better than the 
lax probabilists. 


According to Ian Hacking, in seventeenth century theory the 
probability of an opinion was based on intrinsic inductive evidence of 
things, while the medieval conception of a probable opinion was 
defined as one approved by authorities. This description offers a useful 
general orientation, but it needs qualification20, One might ask, for 
example, why Leibniz, after having said that probability must be drawn 
from the nature of things, refers next to the opinions of authorities as 
one source of probability. Independently of what Leibniz had in his 
mind, it is of some interest to realize that the concept of probability 
associated with the authorities was not that simple as sometimes 
assumed. As Ilkka Kantola has recently shown, it was not unusual to 
associate the probability of the opinion of authorities or witnesses with 
an idea of objective probability in medieval times. In the thirteenth 
century, Boethius of Dacia formulated this point by stating that the 
unanimous opinion of the experts is probably true because it is not 
probable that all experts are similarly mistaken within their domain of 


18 New Essays, pp. 372-73. 
19 16.27; for González's Work, see KANTOLA 1994, pp. 143-178. 
20 See note 15 above. 
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expertise2!. The former probability is Aristotelian approvability and the 
latter is an example of the semi-quantitative frequentialist conception 
of probability which was often used in medieval natural philosophy and 
legal and moral theory22. In the fifteenth century, Peter Richeri said 
that different people accept different probable propositions depending 
on how well they are acquainted with the intrinsic properties in the 
subjects which function as signs of inclinations towards holding the 
predicates23, 


It is clear that an objective conception of probability was not 
unknown in later medieval thought, but the idea of quantifying and 
calculating probabilities was not much developed before the 
seventeenth century. Leibniz was very interested in Pascal's and 
Huygens” calculations of chances in games and in the attempts to 
develop a more general theory of rational decision which would include 
the new insights into probability. One of them was the idea of 
computing an expected desirability by multiplying desirability by 
probability. The authors of the Port Royal Logic alluded to this notion, 
which Leibniz formulates in his his New Essays as follows: 


The question of how inevitable a result is, is heterogeneous from — i.e. 
cannot be compared with — the question of how good or bad it is. [...] The 
fact is that in this as in other assessments which are disparate and 
heterogeneous, having more than one dimension (so to speak), the 
magnitude of the thing in question is made up proportionately out of two 
estimates, as with a rectangle, where two things must be considered, 
namely its length and breadth24. 


Leibniz adds that we do not yet have a general method of evaluating 
the degrees of probability, but he believes that things will be better in 
the future. Rational decision under conditions of uncertainty will then 
be similar to the way merchants enter and read their account books and 
use them in their business25, This passage shows how the late medieval 
problem of practical rationality with respect to uncertain premises 


21 Boermus or Dacia, Quaestiones super librum Topicorum 11.1.14, 187; 
KANTOLA 1994, pp. 29-31. 

22 See GARBER and ZABELL 1979, KANTOLA 1994, pp. 34-57. 

23 The text is quoted in GREEN-PEDERSEN 1984, pp. 377-8. 

24 New Essays, pp. 205-6; cf. A. ARNAULD and P. NicoLz, La logique IV.16. 

25 New Essays, p. 207. 
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could be treated in the light of the new knowledge of probabilities. The 
principle of moral probabilism that one is permitted to follow a less 
probable opinion was refuted as a form of theoretical acrasy. 


3. Inclinations, Vectors, and Plural Values 


Let us have a look at Leibniz’s explicit remarks on human acracy. 
They include an interesting combination of old and new ideas. 
According to Leibniz, our actual motivations are influenced by small 
unconscious motions of the soul. These tiny perceptions and appetitions 
played an important role in Leibniz’s philosophy of mind; he regarded 
Descartes’ and his followers’ denial of the unconscious perceptions as a 
bad mistake. The life of simple monads is wholly determined by 
imperceptible perceptions and corresponding impulses which are like 
«a stone’s endeavour to follow the shortest but not always the best 
route to the centre of the earth». When various impulses occur 
simultaneously in a subject and there is a conflict amongst them, they 
all weigh in the balance and contribute to determining «a resultant 
direction, almost as in mechanics». More psychological factors are 
needed in explaining the behavior of animals and rational beings, but 
Leibniz believed that their motivational states can also be analysed by 
this model which is derived from the vectorial theory of physical 
forces26, 


In the longer discussion of acrasy and freedom of will in book 2 of 
the New Essays, Leibniz argues that an actual volition is a motion of 
soul which may involve three kinds of components: insensible 
inclinations, spontaneous sensible emotive inclinations, and distinct 
inclinations of reason?”. In Leibniz's view a correct theory of the 
componential structure of motivation is of great use for moral 
education and practical rationality. He repeats several times that people 
can learn to master their passions and insensible inclinations by 


26 Monadology, §4-22, New Essays, pp. 53-6, 164-6, 188-9, 193. 
27 New Essays, p. 194. 
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acquiring certain customs of manipulating the spontaneous conflicts 
between motives28. 


Leibniz employed the vectorial model in his answer to Locke, who 
seemed to turn the problem of acrasy on its head: how can one ever act 
in a prudent fashion and sacrifice present pleasure if the strongest 
desire is always directed to present good and this determines the will to 
action??? Leibniz denied that the most pressing endeavour necessarily 
wins. Even if one actual desire prevailed over each of the contrary 
desires taken singly, they may outweigh it together. The mind can be 
prepared in advance to master spontaneous motions by various methods 
which Leibniz briefly describes.30 


In Leibniz’s componential theory of will an akrates has the right 
thought but not as a motivational factor. Leibniz uses in this connection 
the scholastic term of conditional will (velleitas). An acratic agent is 
responsible for the fact that the right component is not sufficiently 
strong. The direction of will in an actual situation is determined by the 
dynamic factors of the soul at that moment, but these behaviour 
patterns can be educated. The will is more or less free depending on 
how well it manages to choose effectively the alternative which reason 
regards as the best one?!. 


The systematic importance of vectorial analysis for Leibniz is seen 
from the fact that he employed the same model in legal discussions of 
just divisions. One of his examples runs as follows. Let us assume that 
two lines BA and CA which do not form one straight line meet at point 
A. The lines stand for equal motions of two bodies B and C and A 
stands for a third body. The resultant motion of body A is represented 
by a line which halves the angle BAC and continues from A in the 
opposite direction. Similarly if BA stands for an individual right to 
move A as much as possible in the same direction and the same holds 


28 New Essays, pp. 187-9, 195-7, 204. Leibniz connected his discussion of 
spontaneous appetitions with the scholastic conception of the first motions of the soul 
(189). It was originally an Augustinian version of a Stoic doctrine. See KNUUTTILA 
1996, Lorrin 1948. 

29 Wn sov 1989, p. 250. 

30 New Essays, p. 193. 

31 New Essays pp. 180-1, 183-7. 
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of CA, the angles of the lines must be equal if the rights are equal, and 
otherwise they are proportional to the degrees of rights32, 


It is a typical feature of Leibniz’s psychology of action that there are 
usually several dynamic constituents in an actual volition and that some 
kind of conflict between various inclinations is regarded as normal. 
Similarly several accepted values can be simultaneously relevant in a 
decision situation and there may be tensions between them. This 
conceptualization of the circumstances of decisions as fields with 
contending forces reflects some trends in seventeenth century thought 
and, more generally, certain features of the Western value tradition, 
being a collection of influential valuation paradigms with different 
historical background and providing people with attitudes which 
sometimes pull in different directions. Leibniz’s baroque interest in 
various forms of harmony was partially motivated by his consciousness 
of problems in the mutual fitness of valuable things, as can be seen 
from his political and ecumenical writings. 


The question of rational decision with respect to plural values occurs 
in various ways in Leibniz’s discussions of the choice of the best 
possible world. His concept of the best possible world is not simple. It 
is a complex combination of variety, simplicity, order, beauty, and the 
happiness and perfectibility of created minds. Leibniz regarded these 
values as objective and he believed that there is a unique description of 
a possible universe which would be an optimal joint instantiation of 
them. In On the Radical Origination of Things Leibniz says that all 
possibles tend per se towards existence according to the degree of 
perfection which they contain «just as all weights tend by an equal right 
to descend in proportion to their gravity»33, This means that the domain 
of possibilities which is partitioned into sets of compossibilities is also 
ordered on the basis of the perfection of the worlds. The best world has 
the greatest right to exist and God creates it. 


Leibniz describes God as weighing the possible systems and 
estimating their degrees of perfection or imperfection. The result of 
these comparisons and deliberations is the choice of the best among all 


32 Specimina Juris (Sämtliche Schriften VI.1), p. 393. See also PARMENTIER 1993, 
33 Die philosophischen Schriften VIL, pp. 303-4. 
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possible worlds?^. He says that a sort of divine mathematics or 
metaphysical mechanics is employed in the very origin of things -- this 
is how God knows the best possible world and how the divine will 
comes to choose it35, Scholars disagree on the question of how far the 
best possible world is a vectorial compromise between various 
determinants of perfection?9. The details of the theory of divine 
decision-making remained sketchy, but it included the idea that the 
planned world is evaluated from several points of views and the 
rational decision should combine different values, such as the greatest 
variety of forms, the simplest laws, justice, and happiness. The 
metaphysical question was clearly connected with an attempt to 
develop some kind of combinatorial analysis of practical reasoning. 


In dealing with the psychology of action Leibniz argued that the 
strongest single inclination does not necessarily determine the act of 
will. This is true of God's decision as well. After the divine 
deliberation God's will is mostly inclined to create the best possible 
world. Is the decision to create it necessitated by this inclination? 
Leibniz thought that the contending inclinations pertain to other 
compossible sets of possibilities and that no singular inclination toward 
them nor any combination of the inclinations can offer the perfectly 
good will a sufficient reason to choose otherwise. A choice different 
from the actual one would be an instance of some kind of divine acrasy. 
God's actual choice is necessary in the sense that he cannot be an 
akrates.This moral necessity does not violate God's freedom. It is 
based on God's benevolent will and wisdom and not on any logical or 
metaphysical necessity 37, 


34 Theodicy (Die philosophischen Schriften VD), 8225. 

35 Discourse of Metaphysics (Die philosophischen Schriften IV), $5. 
36 See Rescuer 1994, HINTIKKA 1988, BLUMENFELD 1995. 

37 See Theodicy 8226-230; cf. HINTIKKA 1988. 
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JAMES DAVID MALISZEWSKI 


A POSSIBLE AVICENNIAN PRECURSOR TO LEIBNIZ’S 
THEORY OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Allow me to begin this essay with a brief caveat. I shall in no way 
argue herein that Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz had much first-hand 
knowledge of the writings of the medieval Persian philosopher 
Avicenna. To do such a thing would, I believe, be idle speculation 
without much firm historical basis, since there are but a handful of 
explicit references to Avicenna in Leibniz’s writings!. I shall, 
however, argue that there are many points of commonality between 
Leibniz and Avicenna in their respective theories of individuation and 
in their understanding of the individual. Likewise, I shall attempt to 
show that many of the positions Leibniz attributes to certain medieval 
Scholastic philosophers, such as Saint Thomas Aquinas, and with 
which he agrees, in fact derive from Avicenna, although this is far from 
the primary intention of this essay. 


Rather, at the heart of my examination of the theories of 
individuation of Leibniz and Avicenna are two problems, both of which 
are addressed, however cursorily in some cases, by each philosopher. 
The first problem deals with the cause of individuation and how it is 
that one comes to understand any single entity as unique from all others 
of its kind. The second deals with the basis for the persistence of 
individual identity through time. How is it that an individual substance 
remains the same individual despite its having an ever-changing and 
shifting collection of accidents associated with it? Though many will 
no doubt disagree with me, I see points of similarity between Avicenna 
and Leibniz on these two questions, questions which I believe are 
important not merely as historical curiosities but also because they 
point to issues that need to be adequately assessed by any philosopher 
whose intention is to present a coherent theory of individuation. 


1 Indeed, the only explicit reference that I was able to find occurred in On Nature 
Itself in a section dealing with the «Chalcodean giver of forms». 
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I. Leibniz 


Leibniz was almost unique among the early modern philosophers in 
that he was not only well-disposed toward his medieval Scholastic 
predecessors, but that he also admitted in what ways his own 
philosophy derived from them. Indeed, in his various writings he 
regularly castigated his contemporaries for not doing the same. He 
makes this quite clear in a passage of his Discourse on Metaphysics 
where he says, among other things, «that our moderns do not do 
sufficient justice to Saint Thomas and to the other great men of that 
time»?. To this he adds that «there is much more solidity than one 
imagines in the opinions of the Scholastic philosophers and 
theologians»?. In typical fashion, however, Leibniz is not content to 
make only these small asides. He goes on in that passage to say that he 
is «persuaded that, if some exact and thoughtful mind took pains to 
clarify and summarize their [i.e. the medieval philosophers’] thoughts 
in the fashion of the analytic geometers, he would find there a great 
treasure of very important and wholly demonstrative truths». I hardly 
think the candidate for the category of the «exact and thoughtful mind» 
whom Leibniz had in mind requires further comment. 


Such statements about the medievals, while perhaps unusual, given 
received presentation of the intellectual milieu of the mid-17th century, 
were typical of Leibniz. Both his own academic background (as a 
student under Jacob Thomasius) and independent temperament, not to 
mention his high estimation of his own acquaintance with medieval 
philosophy, may have contributed to his holding such positions. At the 
same time, I think it can hardly be argued that he did not genuinely 


2Gw. Leiwniz, Discours de Métaphysique XI, ed. H. LESTIENNE. Paris, Vrin, 
1907, «que nos modernes ne rendent pas assez de justice à S. Thomas et a d'autres 
grands hommes de ce temps là...». All translations throughout this paper are my 
own. 

3 Ibid. «qu'il y a dans les sentiments des philosophes et theologiens scholastiques 
bien plus de solidité qu'on ne s'imagine...». 

4 Ibid. «[Je] suis méme persuadé, que si quelque esprit exact et meditatif prenoit la 
peine d'éclairir et de digerer leurs pensées à la facon des Geometres analytiques, il y 
trouveroit un tresor de quantité de verités tres importantes et tout a fait 
demonstratives». Italics mine. 
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accept the work of certain medieval thinkers, whom he commonly 
called the «deeper Scholastics»5, as true sources of philosophic 
wisdom. Thus, in treating the concept of the individual, Leibniz felt 
free to draw upon his knowledge of medieval philosophy to support his 
own position on the matter. Leibniz was in no way bound to the 
opinions of his predecessors, of course, but never did he recoil from 
drawing on their insights. 


The aforementioned Discourse on Metaphysics is invaluable in that 
it presents a compendium of Leibniz’s mature positions on many 
philosophical issues. Given the rather limited space of this essay, I trust 
that I shall be forgiven for relying heavily on that text. For in it Leibniz 
explains that 


the nature of an individual substance... is to have a notion so complete that 
it would be sufficient to contain and to enable one to deduce from it all the 
predicates of the subject to which this notion is attributed®, 


He augments this definition by explaining that 


On the other hand, an accident is a being whose notion does not include 
everything that can be attributed to the subject to which one attributes this 
notion’. 


These definitions are quite simple and straightforward in what they say. 
Completeness and inclusiveness seem to be central to Leibniz’s 
understanding of individuality. Nevertheless, he did feel it necessary to 
elaborate on his precise meaning further. At length, he explains that 


the quality of «king» which pertains to Alexander the Great, taken in 
abstraction from the subject, is not determinate enough for an individual 
and does not include other qualities of the same subject, nor does it include 
everything that the notion of this prince includes. On the other hand, God, 
seeing the individual notion or haecceity of Alexander, sees in it at the 
same time the root and reason of all the predicates which can be truly said 


5 G.W. Leibniz: Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe, ed. German Academy of Sciences. 
Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1923- , VI. vi. 

6 Discours de Métaphysique VIII, «la nature d'une substance individuelle... est 
d'avoir une notion si accomplie qu'elle soit suffisante à comprendre et à en faire 
deduire tous les predicats du sujet à qui cette notion est attribuée». 

7 Ibid. «Au lieu que l'accident est une estre dont la notion n'enferme point tout ce 
qu'on peut attribuer au sujet à qui on attribue cette notion». 
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of him... [Thus] one can say that from all time in Alexander’s soul there 
are vestiges of everything that has happened to him and marks of 
everything that will happen to him and even traces of everything that 
happens in the universe, even though God alone could recognize them all8. 


I have included the lengthy citation above for a number of reasons. 
First and foremost, this passage makes explicit the role of accidental 
qualities in Leibniz’s understanding of the individual. It also offers us a 
very clear glimpse into the radical sort of individuation Leibniz 
undoubtedly had in mind. Indeed, though he does not mention the term 
outright, this passage alludes in part to his famous theory of monads, 
each of which reflects the whole universe from its own unique 
perspective.? Secondly, this passage clearly reveals Leibniz’s 
indebtedness to the medieval Scholastics, even in his terminology. The 
term «haecceity» is Scholastic in origin and popularized by Blessed 
John Duns Scotus in the 14th century. Haecceity, as employed by 
Scotus, resolves the problem of individuation in a way not wholly 
unlike that of Leibniz, although I cannot discuss that in this essay. That 
Leibniz should make use of Scotistic terminology is hardly surprising 
in light of his juvenile Disputatio Metaphysica de Principio Individui. 
In this work, he thoroughly examined the thought of Scotus and his 
commentators, as well as other Scholastics like Suárez, on the thorny 
problem of individuation!®, 


8 Ibid., «La qualité de roy qui appartient à Alexandre le Grand, faisant abstraction 
au sujet, n'est pas assez determinée à une individu, et n'enferme point les autres 
qualités du méme sujet, ny tout ce que la notion de ce Prince comprend, au lieu que 
Dieu voyant la notion individuelle ou hecceité d' Alexandre, y voit en meme temps le 
fondement et la raison de tous les predicats qui se peuvent dire de luy veritablement 
... on peut dire qu'il y a de tout temps dans l'ame d' Alexandre des restes de tout ce 
qui luy est arrivés, et les marques de tout ce qui luy arrivera, et méme des traces de 
tout ce qui se passe dans l'univers, quoy qu'il n'appartienne qu'a Dieu de les 
reconnoistre toutes». 

? Both the Principles of Nature and Grace (ch. 1) and the Monadology ($60), as 
well as various other works and letters, elaborate on this characteristic doctrine of 
Leibniz's theory of monads. 

10 The Disputatio is very important to understanding Leibniz's early views 
regarding individuation. There are, unfortunately, very few modern studies of this 
work. An edition of it is to be found in G.W. Leibniz: Sdmmtliche Schriften und 
Briefen, ed. German Academy of Sciences. Darmstadt, Otto Reichl Verlag, VI. 
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Leibniz also made explicit use of the thought of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas in his discussion of individuality in the Discourse. In chapter 9 
of the Discourse, he proposes to draw some conclusions from the 
understanding of the individual about which I have just spoken. Leibniz 
there argues that the notion of individuality he has advanced leads to 
the conclusion that 


[no] two substances can resemble each other entirely and differ only in 
number, and that what Saint Thomas asserts on this point about the angels 
or intelligences (that here every individual is a lowest species) is true of all 
substances, provided that one takes the specific difference as the geometers 
do with respect to their figures! L. 


Leibniz is referring to the Angelic Doctor’s well-known teaching on the 
individuation of angels. Being wholly immaterial, Thomas suggests, 
angels cannot be individuated by means of matter, as sublunary 
creatures can. Thus, each individual angel is a unique lowest species 
with its own unique essence or nature, even though all share certain 
features common to the broader species «angel». No two of these 
beings is exactly like the other, each instead being radically 
individuated from all other angels!? . 


One can now readily understand why Leibniz made this reference to 
Saint Thomas. The Thomistic position on the individuation of angels 
almost anticipates Leibniz’s own broader understanding of the 
individual as a unique substance with its own unique notion. Thomas 
offered a treatment of angelic individuation that could easily be 
employed over a wider spectrum of substances, as some later medieval 
thinkers began to do!3. The Thomistic position offered a circumstance, 
albeit a rare one, in which individuation is removed from the realm of 
matter and its attendant accidents. As a consequence of this, 


11 Discours de Métaphysique YX, «deux substances se resemblement entierement, 
et soyent differentes solo numero et que S. Thomas asseure sur ce point des anges ou 
intelligences quod ibi omne individuum sit species infima est vray de toutes les 
substances, pourvu qu'on prenne la difference specifique, comme la prennent les 
geometres a l'egard de leurs figures...» 

12 Saint THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Theologiae I , q. 50, art. 4. 

13 I must confess to seeing this tendency already present in Scotus” notion of 
haecceity, although 1 am unable to make a convincing case for it within the confines 
of this brief essay. 
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individuation could be understood as something that is disengaged 
from its more usual medieval associations with material existence, 
paving the way for some of the alternative theories offered by early 
modern thinkers like Leibniz. 


II. Avicenna 


It is at this point that we can easily move to the second section of 
this essay, for the Thomistic position to which Leibniz had alluded and 
which I quoted above in fact derives from Avicenna’s Metaphysics, a 
text with which Aquinas was very familiar but which he does not state 
as a source for his own position!4. In his Metaphysics, Avicenna states 
that intelligible individuals, like angels, cannot possibly be individuated 
by means of matter or other ordinary accidental properties. Each 
intelligible individual is a distinct species and, therefore, has its own 
unique description!5, Avicenna does not, of course, attempt to apply 
this method of individuation to sensible substances, but, as I shall show 
later in this paper, I believe that he comes close to doing so. If true, 
this is in contradiction to the commonplace cursory interpretation in 
which Avicenna remains well within the Peripatetic tradition on the 
individuation of sensibles!6. 


As has been pointed out on numerous occasions, Avicenna, like 
Leibniz after him, was an idiosyncratic and original thinker who rarely 
bound his hands, philosophically speaking, by too strict an adherence to 
any position of his predecessors, even to that of the Philosopher 


14 Tn fact, Saint Thomas gives no source whatsoever for his position on angelic 
individuation, which may partially explain Leibniz's failure to include any explicit 
reference to its derivation from Avicenna. At the same time, there is little doubt in my 
mind that Leibniz would have been acquainted with Avicenna’s position from his 
reading of Scotus and other later medieval Scholastics, many of whom employed 
Avicenna's texts as the locus classicus of their own discussions of individuation. 

15 Avicenna, Liber de Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina, ed. S. VAN RIET. 
Louvain, Peeters and Leiden, Brill, 1977-1980, 82va. 

16 Allow me to state here that I am not implying that Avicenna is therefore a 
Platonist, far from it in fact. As I shall attempt to show, Avicenna shows a concern for 
the individual that is in some respects as radically different from Aristotle as Aristotle 
is from Plato. 
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himself. I contend, therefore, that Avicenna’s treatment of the 
individuation of sensible substances is one which places the locus of 
individuation somewhere other than in matter and accidents. In so 
doing, he would have adopted a position that, as we have already seen, 
bears a resemblance to that of Leibniz, at least on this point if not on 
others. 


Before explaining precisely what I mean, I would like to make it 
clear once more that I do not claim that Avicenna postulated Leibnizian 
monads, nor do I assert any sort of strict philosophical descent from 
Avicennian metaphysics for Leibniz’s own theory of individuation. I 
am rather suggesting that Leibniz and Avicenna each present an 
understanding of individuality that gives the individual an ontological 
status much greater than that of merely being a material instantiation of 
a universal concept or quiddity. Indeed, I think it is precisely for this 
reason that neither Leibniz nor Avicenna can be called a Platonist with 
regard to individuality. Both place an emphasis on the status of the 
individual that is radical, powerful, and in complete contradiction to the 
tendencies of Platonism. 


On the other hand, many presentations of Avicenna suggest that he 
accepted a broadly Aristotelian analysis of sensible individual 
substances, although one undoubtedly tinged with elements of 
Platonism!”, Such an interpretation is completely understandable given 
that Avicenna himself repeatedly implies that he accepts such an 
analysis, such as when he says that 


an individual does not become an individual except when extraneous 
concomitant or non-concomitant properties are joined to the nature of the 
species. ..18 


17 There are naturally exceptions to this interpretation. A readable recent example 
of a work emphasizing the Platonic rather than Aristotelian elements is 
L.E. Goopman’s Avicenna. London and New York, Routledge, 1992. Goodman’s 
work is also noteworthy in that it alludes several times to Leibniz’s philosophy and its 
similarities and differences with that of Avicenna. 

18 E.g. AVICENNA'S Logica, 12va. «Individuum autem non fit individuum nisi cum 
adiungitur naturae speciei proprietates extraeneae concomitantes aut non 
concomitantes...». 
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In these presentations, individual substances would thus be 
individuated by their matter and the attendant accidents which inhere in 
it. Yet, if such substances are not their own unique species as are 
intelligible individuals, like angels, the question might still arise: what 
is the status of the conceptions of these sensible individuals when they 
are abstracted by the human mind? That is, what is the essence of an 
individual and how does one come to know it? This is an 
epistemological question, but it has profound metaphysical 
consequences, since it establishes nothing less than the very ontological 
status of the individual in Avicenna’s thought. 


Avicenna argues that the concept of an any given individual which 
is abstracted by the mind is a quiddity essential to that individual 
serving as its substantial form. This form provides the basis for its 
identity through time and as the substrate in which various accidents 
inhere. This has been called the «bundle theory» of individuation by 
Allan Back among others!?. Yet, Avicenna realizes that this 
understanding of the individual in the mind after abstraction is 
insufficient; it falls short of adequately conveying our own experience 
of individuals as unique entities unlike even other members of their 
own species. He does this by recourse to his well-known concept of the 
«natural man». He suggests 


that here is a certain sensible thing that is animal or man with matter and 
accidents, and this is the «natural man». And here is a certain thing that is 
animal or man considered in itself according to that which it is and not 
having accepted that with which it is admixed. .. 20 


Avicenna is thus not content simply to see the individual as an instance 
of a universal quiddity in matter with various accidents. It is indeed 
possible to consider an individual in itself and without reference to 
matter and accidents. For Socrates is not simply the essence of 
«humanity» given flesh with a snub-nose and a shrewish wife. 


19 A. Back, «The Islamic Background: Avicenna (B. 980; D. 1037) and Averroes 
(B. 1126; D. 1198)», in Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and 
the Reformation, 1150-1650, ed. J.J.E. Gracia, Albany, SUNY, 1994, p. 42. 

20 Avicenna, Liber de Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina, 87ra. «quod hic est 
quiddam sensibile quod est animal vel homo cum materia et accidentibus, et hoc est 
homo naturalis. Et hic est quiddam quod est animal vel homo, consideratum in seipso 
secundum hoc quod est ipsum, non accepto cum eo hoc quod est sibi admixtum...». 
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Furthermore, Socrates does not differ from Plato only in that he did not 
come from an aristocratic family or because he died after drinking 
hemlock or because of other similar accidents. After all, these accidents 
merely add to an exhaustive «description» of Plato versus Socrates. For 
when Socrates 


is said to be «a philosopher», in even this there is commonality. When he is 
said to be «a chaste philosopher», in even this further there is commonality. 
If he is said to be «a chaste philosopher who was killed unjustly», even this 
further is common. Indeed, if he is said to be «the son of that one», this 
further is able to be common?!. 


Everything that can be truly said about Socrates does not fully define 
him. No matter how many accidental features of Socrates are described, 
none will truly touch upon the essence, as it were, of his individuality. 


Avicenna seems to realize these facts to a great extent. His 
aforementioned «natural man» discussion reminds the reader of the 
observation that one can still describe Socrates by means of his 
accidental qualities quite fully and yet not have hit upon what it is that 
makes Socrates an individual different from Plato or any other 
individual. After all, the accidents possessed by an individual are 
without any necessity. They can and do change through time. As Plato 
gets older and his hair changes from black to grey, he nevertheless 
remains Plato even though some of his accidents have now changed. 
This is one of the primary reasons that Avicenna forcefully rejects the 
idea of a definition for an individual. He states that «an individual does 
not have a definition in any way»?2. After all, definitions belong to 
science and science, as all good Aristotelians know, is knowledge of 
the universal and the necessary. Accidents, which can and do change, 
are by no means necessary. Thus it would seem that Avicenna must 
have some other means to account for our understanding of individuals 
as individuals. 


21 Ibid. 90ra. «dicitur esse philosophus, in hoc etiam communio est; cum vero 
dicitur philosophus castus, adhuc etiam communio est; si vero dicitur philosophus 
castus qui occisus fuit iniuste, adhuc etiam hoc commune est. Si vero dicitur filius 
illius, adhuc hoc potest esse commune. ..». 

22 Ibid. 90ra. «Singulare autem non habet definitionem ullo modo». 
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The «natural man» discussion makes this quite clear because it 
denies that one knows a sensible substance as an individual simply 
through the perception of unique collection of accidental qualities. 
Such accidental qualities might allow one to distinguish between two 
different individuals, between say Plato and Socrates, but they would 
not account for one’s understanding of the individual which persists 
through time, the one which transcends its contingent and transient 
accidents. Thus unique collections of accidents cannot explain how it is 
that one is able to recognize that the young dark-haired Plato and the 
old grey-haired Plato are one and the same individual. They do not 
explain one’s almost innate ability to recognize the identity of an 
individual substance over time, since having a unique collection of 
accidents is a consequence, rather than a cause of individuation. 


It is at this point that Avicenna offers a solution to this problem, a 
solution that I contend has at its heart a concern like that of Leibniz. 
Avicenna suggests that we have a direct «understanding (cognitio in the 
12th century Latin translation) which passes through the mind»23 of the 
individuality of sensible substances. This understanding is immediate 
and derives from our frequent acquaintance with individual substances, 
including presumably ourselves, even though Avicenna does not say 
this outright. Indeed, it would seem that individuality is an intrinsic 
feature of one’s experience of actual existence. The very fact of 
existence would seem to make a substance individual. We have already 
seen that angelic beings are individuated in just such a manner. That 
this is the case for them is clearer because changeable accidental 
qualities are fewer among the intelligences and because they possess no 
matter to act as a principle of their individuation?^. In the case of 
material entities, Avicenna can no less argue that no two can be 
completely identical. All, by their very existence, are individual and 
wholly unique and this provides the greater portion of the basis for our 
direct intuitive understanding of their individuality. 


23 Ibid., T2rb. «cognitio quae transit per animum». 
24 Cf. AVICENNA, Metaphysics 76ra, 85vb. 
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III. Conclusions 


Leibniz says in his Discourse that no two substances can be wholly 
identical and differ only in number. Like Avicenna, he suggests that all 
substances must, by their very existence, be unique individuals with 
unique notions. Leibniz states that all substances are individuated in a 
manner like that of the angels, in which accidents are not as widely 
possible. Each individual is then its own unique lowest species within a 
broader higher species. Accidental qualities are, therefore, not at the 
heart of what it is that differentiates Plato from Socrates, Leibniz 
argues. In this regard at least, he agreed with Avicenna, who likewise 
recognized that accidents are not all that serve to individuate sensible 
substances. In a way, then, the method of individuation established by 
Avicenna for intelligible substances also holds true for sensible ones as 
well. In both cases, individuality is placed on a firmer ground than 
matter and mere accidental features. 


Now I realize that, even if one were willing to accept this 
interpretation — which many may not — the question could still be 
raised: what about the issue of the various qualities that Leibniz states 
are part and parcel of the notion of an individual? How does one 
reconcile this with the Avicennian treatment of individuality, which 
eschews accidents as being central to the question? Such would be a 
reasonable question, but not, I think, a devastating one. Accidental 
qualities are not as central to Leibniz’s understanding of individuality 
as might appear. One should keep in mind that his mentioning of «all 
the predicates that can be truly said» of any individual as being vital to 
an individual notion or haecceity is couched in divine terms. It is God 
alone who is capable of such an understanding of individuals. 
Admittedly, Avicenna would disagree with this point wholeheartedly in 
that he would not allow his God to understand individuals in this, or 
any other, way. 


That aside, I think my thesis should now become somewhat clearer 
and less outlandish. Both Leibniz and Avicenna recognize and wrestle 
with the problem of individuation in light of the fact that accidents 
alone cannot be a sufficient basis for their individuation. Accidents 
change, which is no doubt why Leibniz suggests that God’s notion of 
an individual includes all the accidents that it has, will have, or has had. 
Any collection of accidents, no matter how unique, is still bound by 
temporal considerations. Furthermore, these accidents inhere in 
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something, some persistent substance that remains the same despite 
time, and which differentiates it from all other substances. This is a 
point with which Avicenna could readily agree. 


After all of this, one is still left with few answers and perhaps even 
more questions. Neither Avicenna nor Leibniz offers a very satisfying 
treatment of individuality, if by «satisfying» one means «wholly 
complete». Yet, both do offer remarkably similar insights into this 
. question and map out avenues of exploration worth pursuing further. 
Indeed, I believe it of paramount importance that these avenues be 
pursued. Individuality obviously transcends mere accidental features 
and persists through time, as both Leibniz and Avicenna suggest. 
Individuality also explains the differentiation of one member of a 
species from another. These are things we often take for granted. We 
experience and accept them every day without question, living as we do 
in a world of individuals, not abstract essences. 


Nevertheless, we do not have a very good philosophical explanation 
for individuality and this is an unfortunate lacuna in any system of 
thought. Perhaps, then, Avicenna's recourse to a direct understanding 
of individuality is not as much of an attempt to avoid the question as it 
might appear on first reading. We might all wish for more complete 
explanations, but we are not given them by either Leibniz or Avicenna. 
Both offer us only outlines for a fuller account of individuality. And 
both point toward an understanding that gives much greater emphasis 
to the importance and value of the individual than is commonly given 
to it. In this regard as well these individual philosophers are remarkably 
similar. 
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HAECCEITAS AND INDIVIDUAL ESSENCE IN LEIBNIZ 


In recent years we have witnessed an extraordinary degree of 
concern with the problem of individuation among philosophers. In this 
somewhat unexpected development, Jorge Gracia’s work has a 
prominent place. He has provided us not only with an excellent 
framework to distinguish the various issues that can be raised in 
relation to individuation but also a birdeye view of most of the various 
historical accounts!. Further, against this background, he challenged 
the historians of philosophy with a question that is directly relevant to 
the general theme of our conference: «How far has the epistemological 
tendency characteristic of modern philosophy invaded metaphysics in 
general and the formulation and solution to the problem of 
individuation in particular?»2. 


In this paper, I would like to meet Gracia’s challenge partially by 
studying the relations between Duns Scotus’s and Leibniz’s theories of 
individuation. My thesis is that Leibniz’s criticism of Duns Scotus’s 
haecceitas theory, together with his own theory of individuation by 
entitas tota, is responsible to a great extent for the subsequent, 
erroneous conception of Scotus’s haecceitas as an individual essence. 
The epistemological tendency in the discussion of individuation by 
modern philosophers is most salient in the conflation of the ontological 


1 J.J.E. Gracia, Introduction to the Problem of Individuation in the Early Middle 
Ages, 2nd rev. ed. Munich and Vienna, Philosophia Verlag, 1988; Individuality: An 
Essay on the Foundation of Metaphysics. Albany, State University of New York 
Press, 1988; Suarez on Individuation. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1982; 
Gracia (ed.), Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and the Counter- 
Reformation, 1150-1650. Albany, State University of New York Press, 1994; 
K.F. BARBER and J.J.E. Gracia (eds.), Individuation and Identity in Early Modern 
Philosophy. Albany, State University of New York Press, 1994. 

2 Gracia, «Christian Wolff on Individuation», in BARBER and GRACIA (eds.), op. 
cit., p. 220. 
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problem of individuation with the epistemological problem of the 
discernibility of individuals. If so, the task of tracing the origin of 
misunderstanding haecceitas as an individual essence to Leibniz can 
shed considerable light on the intriguing relation between medieval and 
modern treatments of individuation. 


There is no doubt that Duns Scotus’s haecceitas theory is one of the 
most subtle and profound theories of individuation in the history of 
medieval philosophy. Both philosophically and historically, his theory 
deserves extensive and careful discussion. Indeed, we now have not 
only a new edition of Scotus’s treatise on individuation, but also at 
least one recent book devoted to the notion of haecceity?. 
Unfortunately, however, haecceitas is still too frequently, if not 
invariably, misunderstood as an individual essence^. As I tried to show 
elsewhere, haecceitas cannot be an individual essence for Scotus>, for 
he rejected the nominalistic theory according to which a material 
substance is by nature singular and individual. Furthermore, if we 
substitute «individual essence» for «individual difference (haecceitas)» 
in Scotus’s triple analogy between a specific difference and an 
individual difference, absurdities follow. Consequently, it becomes 


3 Joun Duns Scotus, Lectura in librum secundum Sententiarum, d. 3, pars I, qq. 1- 
6, (Joannis Duns Scoti O.F.M. opera omnia, vol. 18). Civitas Vaticana, Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1982; Duns Scotus' Early Oxford Lecture on Individuation, 
Latin Text and English Translation by A.B. WoLTER. Santa Barbara, Old Mission, 
1992; G.S. ROSENKRANTZ, Haecceity: An Ontological Essay. Boston, Kluwer, 1993. 

4 For example, A. PLANTINGA, «The Boethian Compromise», American Philoso- 
phical Quarterly, 15 (1978), p. 132; R.M. CHisHoLM, «Possibility without Haecceity», 
in P.A. FRENCH et al. (eds.), Studies in Essentialism: Midwest Studies in Philosophy 
XI. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1986, p. 160; M. Losonsky, 
«Individual Essence», American Philosophical Quarterly, 24 (1987), p. 253; 
N. Rescuer, Leibniz's Metaphysics of Nature. Dordrecht, Holland, D. Reidel, 1981, 
p. 102; F. MonDADORI, «Reference, Essentialism, and Modality in Leibniz’s 
Metaphysics», in R.S. WooLHOUSE, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz: Critical Assessments, 
Vol. 1, pp. 232, 238; G. BERGMANN, Logic and Reality, pp. 160, 165, 287; BERGMANN, 
Meaning and Existence, pp. 167, 199, 204, 222; ROSENKRANTZ, op. cit. 

5 W, Park, «Haecceitas and the Bare Particular», Review of Metaphysics, 46 
(1990), pp. 375-398. A. WoLTER agrees with my interpretation in this regard. 
Cf. His «Introduction» to Duns Scotus’ Early Oxford Lecture on Individuation, 
XVIII-XX. 
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extremely important to raise the question as to how haecceitas has been 
misunderstood and distorted. 


I propose to use Leibniz’s discussion of individuation as a vantage 
point in tracing the origin of the distortion of the notion of haecceitas. 
Even if Leibniz is not primarily to blame for the recurrent distortion 
and misunderstanding of haecceitas as an individual essence, I believe 
that it might be most fruitful to start with him as a significant cause of 
it. There are several reasons for this surmise. First, in contemporary 
analytic discussions of modal metaphysics and individuation, the 
notion of «individual essence» is usually attributed to Leibniz®. 
Secondly, in Leibniz we find an incisive criticism of Scotus’s theory of 
individuation’. Finally, since Scotism was still influential in the 
seventeenth century («Scoti schola numerosior est allis simul 
sumptis»), Leibniz’s criticism is more important — at least for our 
purpose — than any earlier attacks on haecceitas?. 


Fortunately, L. McCullough and I. Angelelli have provided us with 
some recent studies of Leibniz's early discussion of individuation in his 
Disputatio metaphysica de principio individui (1663), which can serve 
as an excellent point of departure?. For, as noted by McCullough, «it is 
in this text that Leibniz sets out and defends his principle of 
individuation in a level of detail not to be found elsewhere in his 
work»!0. As far as Leibniz's criticism of Scotus's haecceitas theory is 


6 Cf. P.A. FRENCH et al. (eds.), op. cit. 

7 G.W. Lenz, Disputatio metaphysica de principio, in C.J. GERHARDT (ed.), Die 
philosophische Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Bd. 4, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1880. I shall use P.V. SrApE's translation, which is available from 
University of Oklahoma Translation Clearing House. 

8M. De Wurr, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, Vol.2, trans. by 
E.C. MzssENGER. London, Longmans, 1926, p. 297. 

9 LB. McCuLLouGH, «Leibniz's Principle of Individuation in His Disputatio 
metaphysica de principio individui of 1663», in BARBER and Gracia (eds.), op. cit., 
pp. 201-218; The Early Philosophy of Leibniz on Individuation: A Study of the 
Disputatio metaphysica de principio individui. Ph. D. Dissertation, University of 
Texas at Austin 1975; I. ANGELELLI, «The Scholastic Background of Modern 
Philosophy: Entitas and Individuation in Leibniz», in GRACIA (ed.), Individuation in 
Scholasticism, pp. 535-542. 

10 McCuuLoucn [1994], p. 201. 
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concerned, we have here (1) the argument against haecceitas, (2) the 
argument against a common nature, (3) the argument against the formal 
distinction, and (4) the argument related to the nature of individual 
accidents. As for the young Leibniz’s positive theory of individuation 
by whole entity, we have (1) the argument from entity to unity, (2) the 
argument from the likeness between the singular and universal, and (3) 
the argument from the intrinsic determination of nature!!. 


My strategy for substantiating the thesis that Leibniz is responsible 
for the frequent distortion of haecceitas as an individual essence is as 
follows. In section 1, I shall try to defend Scotus's haecceitas theory 
by confronting directly some of Leibniz’s criticisms of Scotus. In 
section 2, I shall criticize some of the young Leibniz's arguments in 
favor of his theory of individuation by whole entity. In section 3, by 
combining the two previous points, I shall argue that it was inconsistent 
for Leibniz to hold both his criticism of Scotus's theory and his positive 
theory of individuation by whole entity. While making these points, I 
shall add some comments on Leibniz's views on individuation in his 
mature philosophy. 


1. In Defence of Scotus's Theory of Individuation 


Apart from the Disputatio's indebtedness to Scotus for the 
arguments it presents against several theories of individuation, the text 
reveals interesting parallels with Scotus's work on individuation. First, 
both authors understood the intention of «individual» to signify 
indivisibility and distinction, thereby leading them to deal with the 
same problem in their search for the principle of individuation!2. 


11 McCuLLovan [1975], Ch. 5 and Ch. 6. 

12 McCurLouau. [1994], p. 205; W. Park, «The Problem of Individuation for 
Scotus: A Principle of Indivisibility or a Principle of Distinction?», Franciscan 
Studies, 48 (1988), pp. 105-123. But we have to note that Scotus and Leibniz had 
entirely different understandings of indivisibility. Since there is no common nature 
for Leibniz, indivisibility cannot mean incommunicability, as it does for Scotus. 
Also, we may note that Leibniz tended to emphasize distinction more than 
indivisibility. For example, in New Essays, we read: «The principle of individuation 
reduces itself, in the case of individuals, to the principle of distinction... If two 
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Secondly, both were searching for the principle of individuation 
applicable to all individuals, i.e., both material and spiritual 
substances13, Finally, even a cursory look at the Disputatio would be 
enough to show that it must have been a formidable task for the young 
Leibniz to overcome the influence of Scotus as he criticized the latter’s 
theory of individuation. Let us examine some of his criticisms. 


(a) On Leibniz’s Argument against Haecceitas 


Leibniz’s argument against haecceitas is basically as follows: 


If genus and difference are distinguished only by reason, then there is no 
individual difference. But the former is true. Therefore, [the latter is true 
too]!4. 


Leibniz counted the major premise as obvious, and tried to prove the 
minor by two sub-arguments adopted from Soncinas. 


The first sub-argument reads: 


Things that are different prior to [any] operation of the mind are separable. 
But genus and difference cannot be separated 15, 


Leibniz did not bother to comment on the major premise. In order to 
support the minor premise against what he believes to be Scotus’s 
claim that God can bring it about that universals exist besides singulars, 
Leibniz tried to prove the claim to be absurd. 


I prove that this is absurd: For there would be no adequate division [of the 
genus]. There would be an animal [that is] neither rational nor irrational, 
and there would be a motion that was neither forward nor sideways!6, 


As is clear, the disagreement between Scotus and Leibniz amounts 
to how they understand the separability of the common nature and the 


individuals are perfectly similar and equal and, in short, indistinguishable in 
themselves, there would be no principle of individuation», New Essays on Human 
Understanding, translated and edited by P. REMNANT and J. BENNETT. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981. 

13 GERHARDT, p. 17. 

14 GERHARDT, op. cit., p. 24. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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individual difference (haecceitas). And that depends, at least partially, 
on how to understand the ontological status of a common nature. I 
surmise that the only possible way of accusing Scotus of the absurdity 
to which Leibniz refers is by equivocating on «common nature». The 
consequence that «there would be an animal [that is] neither rational 
nor irrational» is absurd only if we consider the common nature 
«animal» as an individuated common nature, that is, as «an animal». It 
is by no means absurd to say that the common nature itself (e.g., 
animality itself) is neither rational nor irrational. In other words, what 
Scotus claimed to be separable were the common nature itself and 
haecceitas, not an individuated common nature and haecceitas!”. 


Of course, Leibniz might object by saying that such a position, 
considered together with the major premise that those things which 
differ prior to the operation of the mind are separable, would yield the 
conclusion that the individuated common nature and haecceitas do not 
differ prior to the operation of the mind. But such a consequence does 
not prove that Scotus's position is wrong. Rather, it indicates the need 
to qualify his major premise by restricting its application to a real 
distinction. Again, Leibniz might object by saying that there is no such 
thing as a formal distinction. But this means that the success of 
Leibniz's argument against haecceitas also depends on the viability of 
his argument against the formal distinction (see c below). 


(b) On Leibniz's Argument against a Common Nature 


Leibniz's second argument against Scotus's theory is the argument 
that attacks the Scotistic common nature: 


If there are no universals prior to the operation of the mind, [then] there is 
no composition of the universal with what individuates it prior to the 
operation of the mind. For there is no real composition the ingredients of 


17 Elsewhere I have shown that, contrary to a common misunderstanding, 
haecceitas is not formally distinct from the common nature itself, but only from the 
individuated common nature. Cf. W. Park, «Common Nature and Haecceitas», 
Franziskanische Studien, 71 (1989), pp. 188-192. 
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which are not all real. But the former is true. Therefore, [the latter is true 
too] 18. 


It is interesting to note that, apparently, Leibniz had a hard time 
justifying this argument. Indeed, the text immediately following the 
argument is so hopelessly obscure that it is almost impossible to see 
what Leibniz was trying to do there. For example, even though 
Gerhardt's edition reads «minor» — which means tbat we are supposed 
to find a proof of the minor premise in the passage, we have grounds to 
believe that the reading should be «major» — Spade believes that 
«major» is intended here because the minor is proven in the next 
paragraph. 


If Spade's interpretation is right, Leibniz tried to prove the major as 
follows: 


Everything that is really different from something else prior to [any] 
operation of the mind, in such a way that neither one, either in whole or in 
part, is a part of the other, can be separated from the other. For among 
things that are adequately different, neither needs the other in order to exist. 
Hence, it can be separated [from the other] by the absolute power of God. 
And a part is simply inseparable from its whole only in the sense that [the 
whole] should [be required to] remain [after such a separation] 19 


However, Spade counts the content of this paragraph to be totally 
irrelevant to both the major and the minor premise. 


Instead of struggling with this obscure argument, I would rather find 
fault with the minor premise. Leibniz tried to prove the minor as 
follows: 


The minor is proved prosyllogistically. For there would exist a line that 
was really neither straight nor curved, which is most absurd20, 


Neither Spade nor I know what a «prosyllogism» might be. But the 
idea presented is exactly like one we saw earlier in Leibniz's argument 
against haecceitas. As he tried to prove that genus and difference are 
distinguished only by reason, here he is trying to prove that there are no 
universals prior to the operation of the mind. If so, we may use the 


18 Ibid. p. 25. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
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same tactic in countering Leibniz by pointing out that there is nothing 
absurd in characterizing linearity itself as neither straight nor curved. 
And the fact that Leibniz used the same pattern of argument in both his 
argument against haecceitas and in his argument against the common 
nature, indicates that Leibniz committed a fallacy of circular reasoning. 


(c) On Leibniz’s Argument against the Formal Distinction 


- Leibniz's argument against the formal distinction, which seems to be 
the crux of the matter, is as follows: 


If there is no formal distinction, haecceity is destroyed. But the former is 
true. Therefore, [the latter is true to0]21. 


After having reviewed some Scotists’ conception of the formal 
distinction, Leibniz accused them of being «strangely confused and 
inconsistent when they apply these matters in actual fact»22. He aptly 
pointed out that, in order for haecceitas to be prior to the intellect, 
haecceitas must be different from the species in some other respect 
than that it is apt to move the intellect in a distinct way. But he claimed 
that 


whatever it is, it is absurd. For as soon as [haecceity and the species] differ 
apart from the intellect, they are not identified with one another [in the 
subject]23. 


In order to see whether Leibniz was doing justice to Scotus’s formal 
distinction, let us use Mark Jordan’s definition of the formal 
distinction: 


Two things are formally distinct if and only if: (1) They are found in a 
single (non-composite) thing, or in a simple component of a composite 
thing. (2) They are really identical. (3) They differ formally ante 
operationem intellectus. (3) is expressed in the following alternate ways: 
(a) The formal nature (ratio) of one is not the formal nature (ratio) of the 


21 Ibid. 
22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid, 
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other. (b) If they were definable, [at least] one would not occur in the 
definition of the other24- 


Leibniz’s criticism is nothing other than the accusation that condition 
(3) and condition (2) are incompatible. 


But it is not that difficult to show that there might be a case in which 
both conditions are satisfied. For example, van Fraassen once wrote 
about the possibility that the distinction between being a trilateral and 
being a triangle is a formal distinction2?. They are both extensionally 
and intensionally identical. Still, they are different in comprehension. 
They are formally distinct. 


Let us now turn to the case of haecceitas and the individuated 
common nature. Since one of the terms of the distinction, i.e., 
haecceitas, is not definable, condition (3b) is pertinent: If both the 
common nature and haecceitas were definable, [at least] one would not 
occur in the definition of the other. Now the question is whether the 
common nature and haecceitas could be really identical even if they are 
of such a nature that if both were definable, [at least] one would not 
occur in the definition of the other. Now I think that it is at least 
certain that if haecceitas were definable, the individuated common 
nature would not occur in the definition of haecceitas. And it is quite 
certain that haecceitas and the individuated common nature are really 
identical. In other words, it is by no means absurd that they are 
formally distinct. 


24 M. JORDAN, Duns Scotus on the Formal Distinction. Ph. D. dissertation, The 
State University of New Jersey [Rutgers], 1978, pp. 55-56. Cf. also, M. ADAMS, 
«Ockham on Identity and Distinction», Franciscan Studies, 36 (1976), p. 35. The 
textual basis may be found in his Oxford Lectures, Bk II, dist. 3, pars 1, q. 6, n. 171: 
«As there are diverse formal perfections or formal entities, then, in one and the same 
thing (such as whiteness) from which a generic intention can be derived (such as the 
intention of color), and another formal entity from which the intention of the 
difference (white) is derived — as we said in Bk. I [Lectura d. 3] — so too in the same 
thing there is a positive enity formally other from which the specific nature is derived, 
one which is completely a «this», to which any sort of division is abhorrent». I added 
«(at least)» since without this qualification Jordan’s formulation would be too strong. 

25 B.C. VAN FRAASSEN, «Extension, Intension, and Comprehension», in 


M.K. Munrrz (ed.), Logic and Ontology. New York, New York University Press, 
1973, pp. 103, 113. 
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2. Criticism of the Young Leibniz’s Arguments for His Theory of 
Individuation 


The young Leibniz claimed that every individual is individuated by 
its whole entity. And he claimed that such a theory is held by most 
distinguished men and takes away all difficulties. He gathered five 
arguments usually given in favor of the theory. And, following 
McCullough, they can be categorized into three groups: (1) the 
argument from entity to unity; (2) the argument from the likeness of a 
singular and a universal; and (3) the argument from the intrinsic 
determination of the nature. Let me comment on the second and the 
third groups of arguments, which are more relevant to our present 
concern, 1.e., haecceitas and an individual essence. 


(a) Against the Argument from the Likeness of the Singular and the 
Universal 


Leibniz’s second and third arguments for the theory of 
individuation by whole entity are characterized together by 
McCullough as the argument from the likeness of singular and 
universal. Here is the second argument. 


Those [principles] that are universal principles of being in a universal are 
its singular principles in a singular. But the whole entity is the universal 
principle of being in a universal. Therefore, [the whole entity is also the 
singular principle of being in a singular]26, 


Apparently, this is an argument by analogy. And we can criticize its 
weakness by pointing out that there is a serious disanalogy between the 
terms being compared. For, whereas the universal principle of being in 
the universal must have communicability, the singular principle of 
being in the singular must have incommunicability. So, even if the 
whole entity is the universal principle of being in the universal, it is not 
likely that the whole entity is the principle of being in the singular. 


26 Ibid., p. 19. 
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The third argument is this. 


... the universal and the singular are not really different. Therefore, they 
have the same principles. Therefore, the whole entity, which is the 
principle of universality, will be [the principle] of singularity too27. 


Insofar as the universal and the singular do not differ really, «the 
universal» must denote the individuated common nature. So, it may be 
the case that the individuated common nature and the singular have the 
same principle, i.e., the same principle of being in the singular. But, 
then, the final conclusion does not follow. For there could be 
something other than the whole entity that is both the principle of the 
individuated common nature and the principle of the singular. It seems 
all too natural to exclude the whole entity, since that was assumed by 
Leibniz to be the principle of universality. 


(b) Against the Argument from the Intrinsic Determination of Nature 


McCullogh counts Leibniz's fourth and fifth arguments as 
variations of a single theme: the consequences of denying that whole 
entity is the principle of individuation. The fourth argument goes as 
follows: 


There exists in Socrates, for example, a nature intrinsically determined to 
him outside the understanding. Soncinas concedes this. If he denied it, 
there would be a complete universal among real things, contrary to the 
Thomists...Is there a further nature too in Socrates? If not, it is clear that the 
nature of Socrates individuates itself. If there is one, [then] there will be a 
«different» and an indifferent human nature in Socrates at the same time28, 


At first blush, this argument seems to pose a formidable dilemma. 
But we can grasp the first horn without any regret. For, even if there is 
no nature in Socrates that is indifferent, it does not necessarily follow 
that Socrates individuates itself. In Socrates, there is only the 
individuated nature, say this human being, that is an individual. Scotus 
can consistently claim that haecceitas is that which individuates the 
common nature itself (humanity) into this (this human being). In other 


27 Ibid. 
28 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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words, Leibniz cannot launch this argument against Scotus without 
begging the question as to the status of the common nature itself. 


What is important is that here we seem to have a clue to 
understanding how Leibniz viewed haecceitas. He asked «Is there a 
further nature too in Socrates?» Apparently, he considered haecceitas 
as a sort of nature. But, as I pointed out elsewhere, haecceitas cannot 
be a nature at least for Scotus29. In other words, Leibniz was begging 
the question when he assumed that if there is something other than the 
individuated nature (this humanity) in Socrates, that must be a kind of 
nature. 


Another important thing to note is that the young Leibniz did not 
quite distinguish between an individual essence and the whole entity of 
an individual. Only then does it make sense to say that if there is no 
further nature in Socrates, then it is clear that the nature of Socrates 
individuates itself. At this stage, Leibniz had not introduced the monad 
as a principle of individuation. The monad was distinguished from the 
whole entity of an individual. In other words, his position was still a 
kind of nominalism, according to which there is no need for a principle 
of individuation because the nature of an individual individuates itself. 


The fifth argument is as follows: 


Either some essence — for example, the humanity of Socrates — differs 
from the humanity of Plato if we prescind from what is added to the nature 
from outside it, or else not. If [there is one that] differs in number 
intrinsically, [then] it individuates itself. If not, it follows that in itself the 


humanity of Plato and [the humanity of] of Socrates are numerically the 
same?0, 


29 W. Park, «Haecceitas and the Bare Particular». It is very important to note 
that there has been an attempt to defend a formal conception of haecceitas. See 
R. Woop, «Individual Forms: Richard Rufus to John Duns Scotus», in 
L. HoNNEFELDER, R. Woop, M. Dreyer (eds.), John Duns Scotus. Metaphysics and 
Ethics. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1996, pp. 251-273. But, in the same volume, Gracia 
convincingly argued that, at least in the Opus oxoniense, haecceitas cannot be a form. 
Gracia, «Individuality and the Individuating Entity in Scotus’ Ordinatio: An 
Ontological Characterization with a Speculative Postscript on Antecedents», pp. 229- 
250. 

30 Ibid., p. 20. 
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Again, in order to confront the dilemma launched by Leibniz, we grasp 
the first horn. The humanity of Socrates and the humanity of Plato are 
intrinsically different in number. But what individuates Socrates is not 
the individuated nature (of Socrates); rather, the haecceitas of Socrates 
contracts the common nature itself (humanity) into Socrates (this 
human being). Leibniz must have thought that if one grasps the first 
horn, then because individual essences (i.e., the humanity of Socrates 
and the humanity of Plato) are already different, and thereby 
individuate themselves, there is no room for haecceitas. But he was 
wrong insofar as individual essences, or individuated natures, are 
different only because haecceitas contracts the common nature to this 
or that. 


3. Haecceitas, Entitas tota, and Individual Essence 


(a) Entitas tota 


We examined above the young Leibniz’s arguments in favor of his 
theory of individuation by the whole entity. These arguments are 
striking in that they largely depend on Leibniz’s criticism of Scotus’s 
theory of haecceitas. We do not witness any serious and sustained 
effort by Leibniz to explain the notion of entitas tota. What is the so- 
called entitas tota, after all? And why should that be the principle of 
individuation of individuals? As Angelelli points out, the central 


problem of the Disputatio must be the understanding of the term 
«entitas»3!, 


In order to solve this problem, Angelelli starts by making some 
preliminary points that «entitas» occurs in the grammatical 
construction «entitas of», and that somehow it has parts32. And the 
lesson from some of the passages we discussed above is, according to 
him, that «we learn that anything falling short of the whole entity of x, 
any proper part of the entity of x, will not do as a principle of 


31 ANGELELLI, op. cit., p. 535, 
32 Ibid. 
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individuation of x»33, Ultimately, he makes an interesting analogy 
between the question «what is the entitas of a thing?» and the typical 
mathematical question about the definition of a function: «Given x as 
input, what is f(x)?» And his conjecture is that «the entitas of x» is, to 
continue with the mathematical terminology, just the identity function, 
namely, the entitas of x=x34. 


I think that Angelelli's discussion of the term «entitas» is of utmost 
importance. However, the outcome is rather disappointing. If the 
entitas of x is identical with x, what is the point of introducing the 
function «is the entitas of»? Did Leibniz distinguish between the 
entitas tota of x and the individual x? If so, what kind of distinction 
would it be? A formal distinction? If they were identical in every 
sense, then Leibniz would turn out to be a nominalist35. If not, Leibniz 
was introducing the formal distinction through the back door. 


Of course, we may gather some interesting pieces of information 
about how the young Leibniz viewed the whole entity from his 
Disputatio. For example, he explicitly claimed that 


it is wrong to separate those who say that an individual individuates itself 
and those who say that matter and form are responsible for this. For what is 
matter and form when united, if not the whole entity of the composite?29 


But such information is not useful for understanding the relation 
between an individual, its whole entity, its individual essence, and its 
haecceitas. 


(b) How Leibniz distorted Haecceitas 


Here is an argument to show that Leibniz distorted Scotus's notion 
of haecceitas. Leibniz considered haecceitas either (1) as an individual 
essence or (2) as an individual difference (i.e., as haecceitas proper). If 
he considered it as an individual essence, then he misinterpreted it, and 
it should be possible for him not to identify the whole entity with an 


33 Ibid., p. 538. 

34 Ibid., pp. 538-539. 

35 According to ANGELELLI, many historians of philosophy have already expressed 
a complaint similar to mine. Cf. ibid., pp. 539-540. 

36 GERHARDT, p. 18. 
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individual essence. But this way out was not open to the young Leibniz 
because he identified the whole entity with the individual essence. If 
he considered it as an individual difference (haecceitas), then there are 
two different possibilities. Either (2a) he distinguished between the 
whole entity (or the individual essence) and the individual, or (2b) he 
identified all of them, i.e., the whole entity, the individual essence, and 
the individual, as one and the same thing. 


If (2a) is the case, then Leibniz must have assumed the formal 
distinction all over again. But it is obvious that he could not concede 
that. Nullifying all his criticisms against Scotus’s formal distinction 
seems to be too high a price to pay. 


If (2b) is the case, then Leibniz turns out to be a nominalist. 


And, it seems likely that the young Leibniz would have been most 
willing to take this last horn, thereby inadvertently adopting a 
nominalist position. One may even say that there is nothing wrong in 
this, because in fact Leibniz was a sworn nominalist. For example, 
McCullogh writes: 


It is in response to the Scotists that Leibniz's nominalistic commitments are 
fully displayed in the Disputatio and, 1 believe, cemented unalterably in 
place for the rest of his life?7. 


There are, however, at least two problems with this interpretation. 
First, that Leibniz rejected what he considered to be an extreme realism 
does not make him a nominalist. Secondly, and more importantly, it 
does not necessarily make sense for a sworn nominalist to be searching 
for a principle of individuation. Rather, we seem to have enough 
ground to believe that he wanted to distance himself from the 
nominalist camp. 


It seems to me that no matter which horn of the trilemma Leibniz 
would have taken, he was bound to face an uncomfortable 
consequence. If so, we may conclude that it was inconsistent for the 
young Leibniz both to criticize Scotus’s haecceitas and to hold on to a 
theory of individuation by entitas tota simultaneously. 


37 McCuLLouGH (1994), p. 209. 
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Finally, here is a wild speculation of how the mature Leibniz tried to 
find a way out of the trilemma. I believe that, throughout his life, 
Leibniz was serious in searching for the principle of individuation. In 
other words, he was never a true nominalist. Nor was he ever willing to 
accept the formal distinction. So, the mature Leibniz must have taken 
the first horn. It was probably not very difficult for him to misinterpret 
haecceitas since it had been regularly misinterpreted by the disciples of 
Scotus themselves, as well as by his medieval opponents. Moreover, 
Leibnizian texts confirm that sometimes he equated haecceitas and an 
individual essence. For example, he wrote: 


God, on the contrary, in seeing the individual notion or «haecceity» of 
Alexander, sees in it at the same time the basis and the reason for all the 
predicates which can be truly affirmed of him38, 


Probably, the initial step for such a distortion was already taken by the 
young Leibniz in his characterization of haecceitas as a formal 
principle. He wrote: 


I pass over the fact that haecceity would instead be a form. For it contracts 
and distinguishes??. 


Since there is neither such an entity as haecceitas nor a common nature 
to be contracted, the individual essence instead deserves to be called 
haecceitas. Anyhow, it is the individual essence that distinguishes. 


The only burden Leibniz had to bear was to figure out a way to 
distinguish between the whole entity (or the individual) and the 
individual essence. And this was not a difficult task for him. By 
reintroducing haecceitic traits in individual essences, he successfully 
distinguished between an individual that is nothing but a bundle of 
characteristics and an individual essence that is self-individuated. That 
is what we find in Leibniz's mature theory of individuation, according 
to which the whole entity of a monad, which is self-individuated 
appetition and self-individuated inseparable perceptions, is the 
principle of individuation%0, 


38 LOEMKER, p. 308. 
39 GERHARDT, p. 23. 
40 McCuLLoucn (1994), p. 212. 
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It is simply impossible for me to grant a fair hearing to the mature 
Leibniz’s theory of individuation here. But if my assessmnet of the 
young Leibniz’s criticism of haecceitas and his own theory of 
individuation by entitas tota is sound, and if Leibniz indeed distorted 
the notion of haecceitas, then at least we have found a clue to the 
tangle of mysteries involved in his modadology. Further, insofar as 
Leibniz’s notorious principle of the identity of indiscernibles, his 
claims pertinent to the problems of transworld identity, and his 
marvelous ideas about compossibility are amenable to epistemological 
interpretations, Leibniz’s distortion of haecceitas as an individual 
essence must have far-reaching implications for the intriguing relations 
between the medieval and modern treatments of the problem of 
individuation. 
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BERKELEY’S PHILOSOPHY: MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE SOURCES 


Philosophers do not normally present George Berkeley as one who 
was influenced by either Medieval or Renaissance Philosophy. On the 
contrary, philosophers draw on Berkeley’s own critical remarks against 
«the Schoolmen» to argue that in general, Berkeley was wholly 
opposed to both medieval and renaissance philosophy!. The main point 
of this paper is to argue that this thesis is both false and misleading. 
My positive argument is as follows: there is much evidence from all of 
Berkeley’s works which can demonstrate a profound continuity 
between various traditions in medieval and renaissance philosophy and 
the early and late philosophy of Bishop Berkeley2. However, this 
introductory paper aims simply to set out the problem and to argue that 
a good case can and should be made for strong Patristic, Medieval and 
Renaissance influence on the works of George Berekeley, the greatest 
Irish philosopher of the modern era. 


I distinguish explicitly between Berkeley’s early and late 
philosophy. I do not wish to adjudicate between those who argue for 
one continuous philosophy and those who argue that there are two 
distinct philosophies in Berkeley. The eminent interpreter of Berkeley, 


l For a list of these references, see A Study of George Berkeley’s Philosophy in the 
Light of the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Washington, D.C., The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1950. Note: A conversation with Professor David 
Berman about two years ago led me to return to read Siris and to realise the extent to 
which this work of Berkeley and his general philosophy have been badly destroyed by 
both popular books on philosophy. 

2 A common modern view almost totally identifies the philosophies of the Middle 
Ages with the «philosophy» of Thomas Aquinas. This leads to a great 
misunderstanding of some medieval philosophical traditions, notably, the Franciscan 
and Augustinian traditions among others. And it also leads to a misunderstanding of 


the Platonic elements which profoundly structure those traditions and the philosophy 
of Aquinas. 
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A.A. Luce argues for the continuity thesis; John Wild, in his book on 
Berkeley, wishes to argue that Berkeley in his later life as a Christian 
Bishop developed a mature philosophy in which his early positions 
were taken up and transcended in a new and deeper synthesis of 
philosophy based on a more original reading of classical texts from 
Greek Philosophy3. Another interpreter of Berkeley, John O. Wisdom, 
rules out any change in Berkeley’s philosophy. In other words, 
Wisdom would defends the view which sees Berkeley as the great 
champion of subjective Idealism^. Yet, I will wish to make some 
distinctions between Berkeley’s early and late philosophy, and I will do 
so on the basis of Berkeley's own sources?. 


(1) Early Berkeley 


In both the The Commonplace Book and The Principles of Human 
Knowledge, (but not in The New Theory of Vision), Berkeley explicitly 
refers to «the Schoolmen». Some of these remarks are quite critical, 
for example, «All (the Chief thing) I do or pretend to do is onely to 
remove the Mist or veil of Words. This has occasion’d ignorance and 
confusion. This has ruin'd the Schoolmen & Mathematicians, Lawyers 
& Divines»®, and «The Schoolmen have noble subjects but handle them 
il. The Mathematicians have trifling subjects but reason 


3 J, Win, George Berkeley: A Study of His Life and Philosophy. Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1936; A.A. Luce, «Is there a Berkeleian Philosophy?», in 
Hermathena, 25 (1936), pp. 184-210. 

4 1.0. Wispom, The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley’s Philosophy. London, 1953. 

5 Without denying the novelty in the 18th century of Berkeley’s subjective 
idealism, one can affirm that there is a deepening of his reading during his life so that 
by 1744 and the time of Siris he has a deep mastery of the sources of Greek 
philosophy from the Pre-Socratics to the Neo-Platonists. Indeed, one can argue that 
he develops a coherent and «objective» theory of the human mind in the cosmos. 
And in any event, there is a medieval tradition which holds to a position on perception 
not unlike that of Berkeley. 

6 Philosophical Commentaries by George Berkeley, ed. G.H. Thomas. New York 
and London, Garland Publishing Co., 1989, pp. 83-4. 
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admirably about them. Certainly their Method and arguing are 
excellent»?. Again Berkeley mentions that «We have learnd from Mr. 
Locke that there may be and that there are several glib, coherent, 
methodical discourses which nevertheless amount to nothing. This by 
him intimated with relation to the Schoolmen. We may apply it to the 
Mathematicians»’. Perhaps, ultimately, Berkeley reserves his main 
attack for common Scholastic topics, such as substance, abstraction, 
pure act, and distinctions such as entia realis and entia rationis. In the 
Principles, Berkeley levels his attack on the doctrine of abstraction in 
John Locke and «the Schoolmen, those great masters of abstraction». 
«It were an endless as well as a useless thing to trace the Schoolmen, 
those great masters of abstraction, through all the manifold, 
inextricable labyrinths of error and dispute, which their doctrine of 
abstract natures and notions seems to have led them into. What 
bickerings and controversies, and what a learned dust have been raised 
about those matters». 


Berkeley (and, in this, anticipating common modes of argument in 
modern philosophy) comes to give the «genealogy» of «this prevailing 
notion» and find its root in what «seems to me to be language». 


There is in Berkeley a very definite theory about the role of both 
style and language in Philosophy. I quote from proposition 300 in The 
Commonplace Book: «I abstain from all flourish & pomp of words & 
figures using a great plainness & simplicity of style (speech), having 


7 Ibid., 51 (409); see also 56 (449): «If the Disputations of the Schoolmen are 
blam’d for intricacy triflingness & confusion, yet it must be acknowledg’d that in the 
main they treated of great & important subjects. If we admire the Method & 
acuteness of the Math: the length, the subtelty, the exactness of their Demonstrations, 
we must nevertheless th be forced to grant that they are for the most part about trifling 
subjects & perhaps nothing at all», [See also 449]. We should note here that 
Berkeley, even in his earliest Philosophical notebooks, did not have a hatred of the 
Schoolmen. If anything, his criticism is aimed at the mathematicians of his own time. 

8 Ed. cit., 63 (492). 

9 A.A. Luce & T.E. Jessop, eds. The Works of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne, 
Vol. 2. London-Edinburgh-Paris-Melbourne-Toronto-New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., 1949, 35 (sec. 17). Berkeley proposes a remedy for the evil of «abstract 
general ideas», in 36 (sec. 18): «I come now to consider the source of this prevailing 
notion, and that seems to me to be language». 
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oft found it difficult to understand those that use the lofty & Platonic or 
subtil & Scholastique strain»!%, Now, in this proposition, we have a 
definite methodology and an epistemology: plain style in opposition to 
both Platonic manner and Scholastic argumentation is the royal road to 
truth. We should pause and ask: why would George Berkeley as a 
young student have such an attitude towards language in philosophy? 
The answer should be seen in the pedagogical tradition of Trinity 
College Dublin. From its inception in the reign of Elizabeth I, Trinity 
College Dublin became a haven for Ramist doctrines of language, and 
an enemy of the scholastic mode of discourse in philosophy!!. 


The topic of this paper is Berkeley's Philosophy: Medieval and 
Renaissance Sources. So, now we must turn to those sources. And here 
we are lucky to have in existence the catalogues of Bishop Berkeley’s 
books. Thus, one has a good idea of the state of his library resources 
for all periods of his life. 


For the early period, 1706-1713, scholars have depended on 
references in the early works, especially The Commonplace Book. 
Attempts to re-construct Berkeley's philosophical education at Trinity 
College have not been successful. Professor Berman remarks: 
«Unfortunately, we have little information»!2. A letter from a 
contemporary student, John Shadwell, in 1703 describes the course in 
philosophy as a «farrago of conflicting hypotheses drawn from 
Aristotle, Descartes, Colbert, Epicurus, Pierre Gassendi, Malebranche 
(1638-1715), and Locke (1632-1704). Shadwell claims that among the 
writers neglected were: Plato, Francis Bacon, Robert Boyle and writers 
in the humanities»!3, When we turn to Berkeley's first book, the New 
Theory of Vision, Berkeley is very explicit about his sources: they are 
the writers in Optics: he presupposes with Isaac Barrow a knowledge of 
the works of Kepler, Descartes, Schinerus and others. Yet, the main 


10 Ed. cit., 36. 

1! W, Onc, Ramus, Method and the Decay of Dialogue. Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1958. See James Joyce, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, for 
examples of the «Scholastique strain» as it percolated down to the early twentieth 
century in Ireland. 

12 D. BERMAN, George Berkeley: Idealism and the Man. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1994, 7 (Referred henceforth as D. BERMAN, George Berkeley). 

13 D, Berman, George Berkeley, 7. 
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authors on Optics for Berkeley were Issac Newton and William 
Molyneaux. There is no ostensive sign of any borrowing from a 
Medieval source. Further, the text of Kepler is not used directly in the 
New Theory of Vision. 


One can conclude that as an MA, Berkeley was an intelligent student 
who was taken up in the excitement of the new experimental 
philosophy, and any themes which might suggest a Medieval precedent 
could be accounted for by reference to the texts of Descartes and 
Malebranche. 


However, even here a caveat must be offered. Berkeley makes 
many references to the style of the Schoolmen. Thus, we need to know 
about Berkeley’s knowledge of scholastic texts. By 1710, when he was 
Librarian as well as Junior Dean and Lecturer in Greek and Hebrew, 
Berkeley would have known about the collection of manuscripts and 
incunabula. Among the former, there were very few medieval 
philosophical/theological manuscripts, but there was one which had 
been held in high esteem during the 17th century. This was Trinity 
College ms. 381, which was a gift to the college in the early 17th 
century. This manuscript contains the Opus maius and the De 
multiplicatione specierum of Roger Bacon. The traveller, William 
Brereton, saw it in 1635: «there were showed me many manuscripts; 
one they highly esteem, which they call Friar Bacon’s work; and say 
the same is not any where extant save with them; but he must have a 
stronger faith to believe it than mine, for it is new bound, a very fair 
manuscript without any blot or blemish; it treats of all manner of 
learnings; but that it is Friar Bacon’s work doth not appear in the 
frontpiece, title or any part of the book»!4, 


14 M.L. Cocker, Trinity College Library Dublin: Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Manuscripts, Vol.I. (Introduction: 
W. O’SULLIVAN), Aldershot: Scholar Press, 1991, p. 802. See pp. 801-2 for a 
description of ms. Trinity College Dublin 381. It was on the basis of this manuscript 
that Samuel Jebb published his edition of the Opus maius in 1733. The codex was 
presented to Trinity College Dublin as a gift in the first half of the 17th century. This 
is indeed the work of Roger Bacon. Further, for Opus maius, part six, De scientia 
experimentali, the Trinity College manuscript and the Bodleian Library ms. Digby 
235 from which it was copied, are the two most reliable sources. I am at work on a 
critical edition of this text of Roger Bacon on the basis of all the known manuscripts. 
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Did George Berkeley know and use this text prior to the writing of 
his philosophical works? There is no explicit evidence that he did. It is 
unlikely that a young student would have access to the manuscripts 
room. Later, after 1709, he would have had access, since he was the 
Librarian. Still, one cannot dismiss the possibility that the 
manuscript—which was highly prized by the Librarians—may have 
influenced the direction of the Berkeley’s work. But we must follow 
Berkeley’s sources, and all of these are Early Modern. Indeed, Kepler 
and Descartes would be seen as opening up new vistas which would 
have rendered the perspectiva of Roger Bacon somewhat obsolete. 


Still, one lingering question remains: how is it that George Berkeley 
presents a kind of empiricism concerning Theory of Vision in his first 
published book A New Theory of Vision, which in some respects is 
analogous to aspects of Roger Bacon’s theory in Opus maius, books 
five and six? Is it coincidence? Was the material mediated to Berkeley 
through printed sources? Can it be accounted for by the complex use 
of experientia and experimentum as found in Descartes and Newton? 
Prior to making any assumption that Berkeley did in fact use Bacon’s 
Opus maius, one has to ask: did he pick up on Descartes’s empiricism 
as found in the works of the great French philosopher or could he have 
found it in Newton? There is reason to think that Descartes, 
Malebranche and Newton were his primary sources here!?. 


It seems clear that ms. 381, which is a fine manuscript, would be the kind of work 
which Berkeley with his great interest in books would know. For a new critical 
edition of Bacon’s Theory of Vision as found in Trinity College Dublin ms. 381 and 
related manuscripts, see D.C. LINDBERG, ed. and trans., Roger Bacon and The Origins 
of Perspectiva in the Middle Ages: A Critical Edition and English Translation of 
Bacon’s Perspectiva, with Introduction and Notes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996. 

15 While these are evidently Berkeley’s stated sources, it would be worthwhile 
examining whether or not Berkeley went «behind» his modern sources to pre- 
Keplerian or even Keplerian works. That the medieval perspectival tradition did have 
an influence on Kepler is well known. But that it also had a big influence on 
Descartes has been demonstrated recently by A.M. SmitH in his Descartes’s Theory of 
Light and Refraction: A Discourse on Method. Philadelphia, The American 
Philosophical Society, 1987 [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 77, 3, 1987]. Berkeley's reading of this tradition needs re-examination. See 
J. Hackerr, «Roger Bacon on Scientia experimentalis», in J. HACKETT, ed., Roger 
Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays 1996. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1997. 
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Nevertheless, despite Berkeley’s critique of the scholastic doctrine 
of species, both sensible and intelligible, wherein it is clear that 
Berkeley would not agree with a medieval doctrine of the 
multiplication of species and a realist doctrine of universals, it is not 
clear that Berkeley would have rejected Roger Bacon’s doctrine on the 
status of certain kinds of vision or indeed Bacon’s massive criticism of 
the doctrine of extreme realism concerning universals in his Communia 
naturalium (late 1260’s). Yet, it is unlikely that Berkeley could have 
known this latter work. 


However, a careful reader of the Opus maius, part six, would have 
noticed Bacon’s uses of his theory of vision to suggest that in the case 
of reflection (the crucial example that Berkeley provides at the 
beginning of the New Theory of Vision) there is a major problem about 
the objectivity of knowledge. For example, in his discussion of the 
nature of vision in reference to rainbows, Bacon defends the notion that 
the appearance of a rainbow is entirely a function of vision: in other 
words, it is a mere appearance. Further, in Bacon’s Opus maius, part 
six, the optical doctrine given in Opus maius, part five is carefully 
qualified in the following manner: all deductive reasoning, and that 
includes mathematical calculation, is subordinated to the actual 
determinations of experience (experientia). And by experientia, he 
means actual lived experience, personal observation of nature and 
scientific observations. Yet, Bacon’s position is clear. Determination 
of the distance of objects is not the result of a mere abstract 
mathematics — that is by an actual computation (as in the case of 
Descartes). There is an estimation of distance and of the position of 
objects by a «judgment of vision», that is a judgment of the eye, an 
experiential judgment. Again, as he says in regard to the apparent 
place of a reflected image: «and so the place of reflexion changes its 
position sensibly according to a judgment of sight» (et ideo locus 
reflexionis mutat situm sensibiliter secundum iudicium visus)6. 


16 Opus maius, ed. BRIDGES, Vol. II, 190-92. For the influence of this text on the 
problem of representation and objective knowledge in late medieval epistemology, 
see K.M. TACHAU, «In the Ambit of Another Faculty: Parisian Theologians and the 
(Meta) phyical Universe», in J. VAN ENGEN and E.M. ENGLISH, eds., Learning Institu- 
tionalized: Teaching in the Medieval University. Notre Dame, University of Notre 
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Even if Berkeley borrowed a notion of experientia from Descartes, it 
is clear that such a notion in Descartes was subordinate to judgments of 
distance by means of a natural geometry. But Berkeley thinks that the 
natural geometrical explanation is not true: «But that this is not true, I 
am convinced by my own experience». And he adds: «From all which 
it plainly follows, that the judgment we make of the distance of an 
object, viewed with both eyes, is entirely the result of experience»!7. 
Thus, just as Bacon in Opus maius, part Six, subordinates deductive 
reasoning, even in the case of geometrical knowledge, to knowledge 
based on experientia so too does Berkeley reject the priority of 
«necessary connection» over the experiential judgments of vision 
concerning distance. Both authors naturally regard logical and 
mathematical reasoning as valid in its own domain, but subordinate to 
Experience. 


Thus, despite the transformation of the medieval theory of vision 
and species in the early modern period, in which a communication of 
species objectively from the object gave way to the subjective 
transformation of the subject, it is clear that Bacon and Berkeley share 
a common empiricism which is different from that of both Descartes 
and Locke. The only authors from whom Berkeley could have drawn a 
position analogous to that of Roger Bacon in regard to experientia in 
reference to scientific experience and optics were Malebranche and 
Newton. And we know that they deeply influenced Berkeley. Whether 
Berkeley also used the Opus maius of Roger Bacon in his early work is 
very difficult to prove, notwithstanding the evident parallels of 
doctrine. Still, given the status of the Bacon manuscript of the Opus 
maius in the Trinity College Dublin Library, it is most likely that he 
knew this work by 1710 when he became Librarian. And he could 
have known about the Opus maius in 1734 on his return from America, 
since the work was published by Samuel Jebb, M.D. (1694-1772), in 
1733 in London mainly on the basis of the Trinity College Dublin 
ms. 381. That he did know Jebb’s edition and had it in his Library in 
Cloyne, I will prove below. 


Dame Press, forthcoming, and Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, 
Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1988. 

17 G. BERKELEY, A New Theory of Vision, in Luce & Jessop, The Works, Vol. I, 
175 (Sects. 19, 20). 
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One further question remains: where did Berkeley acquire his 
awareness of and knowledge of the Schoolmen? Trinity College had 
amassed a number of «Spanish Books», most of which were Scholastic 
commentaries, either ad mentem divi Thomae or ad mentem doctoris 
subtilis. These works, which seem to have been taken from the 
libraries of Irish Catholic priests, who had studied in Spain, provide a 
good introduction to the thought of the «Schoolmen»!8. Some of these 
works concerned Molina, Suarez and Cajetan. But did Berkeley read 
these works? Or did he simply pick up the anti-Scholastic rhetoric 
from some of his teachers? There were also manuscripts of Peter 
Lombard’s Liber Sententiarum and other scholastic and patristic works. 
Berkeley’s works in their entirety will have to be examined carefully to 
determine whether or not he used these sources or to what extent they 
may have influenced his thought. 


(2) The Middle and Late Periods: 


These periods cover the time in Berkeley’s life from 1713, when he 
departed Ireland for the first time, and the composition of Siris in 1744. 


One writer, M. Maheu, has suggested that the Leigh & Sotheby 
Catalogue of Bishop Berkeley’s Library, June 6th, 1796 can function as 
the counterpart of The Commonplace Book. To quote R.I. Aaron, «Just 
as the latter reveals to us Berkeley’s mind, and the influences which 
were at work, in the formative 1706-1708 period, so this catalogue of 
his library shows the influences which played upon him in the later 
periods of his life»!9. Thus, the library catalogue is a good index of his 
reading for the period from 1713-1744. However, few of the books 
which Berkeley used in the early and seminal period are found in this 
catalogue. In R.I. Aaron's estimation, 


M. Maheu’s explanation of the fact that few of the books which Berkeley 
would have used in this early period appear in the list is surely correct. Up 
to 1713 Berkeley would have relied largely on the library of Trinity 
College. He himself was not rich and would buy as few books as possible. 


18 See MLL. COLKER, op. cit., Appendix B — E for works of Later Scholasticism. 
19 R.I. AARON, «A Catalogue of Berkeley’s Library», in Mind, 41 (1932), pp. 465- 
75. 
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(Indeed, the absence of books which we know to have influenced him in 
his youth strikes us immediately in reading the list. For instance, a copy of 
Locke’s tractate On Education is found in it, but this with the Essay 
exhausts the books by Locke. Yet we know that Berkeley read other works 
of his. Again, Berkeley must have possessed at some time or other books 
written by Malebranche, but not a single book of Malebranche’s is listed 
here. In the same way, no work of Spinoza’s appears in the the 
Catalogue20). 


Now, even if we turn to the second period, when he wrote 
Alciphron, «a comparison of references and catalogue makes it clear 
that the Catalogue does not contain a complete list of the works used by 
Berkeley in composing Alciphron. 1 noted forty-seven such direct 
references, but I can only find one of the forty-seven books in the 
Catalogue»?!. Aaron suggests that «Probably many of the 
philosophical books which he used at Rhode Island never returned to 
England and so could not possibly be contained in this list»22, 


The answer, of course, is that many of the books used for the 
composition of Alciphron never did return with Berkeley in 1731: they 
were donated by Dean Berkeley to the libraries of Yale College and 
Harvard College. And thankfully, there are catalogues in existence for 
these books2?. And these catalogues allow us to know the sources 
which Berkeley used for the composition of his major polemical work, 
Alciphron?^. And surprise, surprise, the list includes: Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Cajetan and many references to the Stoics. To summarize: 
Most of the books which Berkeley donated to Harvard have to do with 
the Latin Classics. The works which were donated to Yale, however, 
are organised on the basis of a good classification of the sciences. 
They are not a random list of books. The following is a brief 
description. Languages: Latin, Greek Hebrew and Chaldean works, 


20 Art. cit, pp. 470-71. 

21 Art, cit., p. 471. 

22 Art. cit., p. 471. 

23 ANON., «Bishop Berkeley’s gift of books in 1733», in Yale University Library 
Gazette, Vol. 8, 1-41; J. CApBunY, «Bishop Berkeley's gifts to the Harvard Library. I. 
Gifts in 1733 and earlier. II. A further gift in 1748», in Harvard Library Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, pp. 73-87 & 196-207. 

24 See D. BERMAN, ed., Alchiphron in Focus. London & New York, Routledge, 
1993. 
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including grammars and lexicons. Under Logic is listed: 
N. Malebranche’s Treatise concerning the Search after Truth. 
Oratory/Poetry: a select list of Greek, Latin and English works. Under 
Mathematics: modern works on Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Optics, Conic Sections (Archimedes), Astronomy, and General 
Mathematics. In the case of the Sciences and Natural Philosophy: All 
of the works, with the exception of Archimedes, are modern. There are 
works on Botany, Agriculture and Zoology. There is much on 
Anatomy, Physics and Chirurgy. The same can be said for History, 
including Ecclesiastical History. Travel, Geography, and the Lives of 
Famous People are also included, Finally, let me single out two 
important sections, those concerned with (1) Ancient Philosophy 
(Natural & Moral) and (2) Divinity (including the Fathers of the 
Church). 


What can we conclude from Berkeley’s possession and use of these 
books? The first thing to notice is that they are no mere random list. 
They constitute a carefully organized Division of the Sciences 
analogous to those which one finds in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. The second aspect is the modern character of the 
contents. They display the great products of the new publications from 
the later Renaissance and Early Modern Period. This was the modern 
learning of the time. 


What can we conclude from Berkeley’s possession and use of these 
books? Apart from the fact that he was a librarian and bibliophile, it is 
clear that he saw the new mechanical philosophy as a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the moderns to reject and debunk not only 
traditional Christianity but also and especially the wisdom of the 
ancients, especially though not exclusively, the ancient Greek 
philosophers. And in setting out to create St. Paul’s College in 
Bermuda, Berkeley had simply given up on the up-to-date 
«modernists» of his time in Ireland and England. In Berkeley’s view, 
traditional religion and philosophy was in its death-throws in Europe. 
Thus, by moving a library of works, ancient and modern, to a new 
world and for a new experiment, he could hope to give new direction to 
the thought of his times. This was indeed a true translatio studii. 


For our purposes, the lists show the depth of Berkeley’s knowledge 
of both an ancient, medieval and Renaissance philosophy and theology. 
And they tell us that Berkeley composed his works on the basis of a 
good library. Now, these works remained in New England, and 
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Berkeley returned to England, and three years later to an Irish 
Bishopric with a new library, and presumably part of his North 
American one, and it is this library or its remnants which can be seen in 
the (Leigh & Sotheby) Catalogue mentioned above. 


Again, we notice the Platonic-Aristotelian-Stoic emphasis, which 
together with Neoplatonic and Christian sources formed the basis for 
Berkeley’s last big book, Siris. And here in this catalogue, we find 
definite proof that he did have an interest in the works of Roger 
Bacon25. This is so because the catalogue lists the first 1733 edition of 
Samuel Jebb as part of Bishop Berkeley’s Library. And that is only to 
be expected. The work was published by the Dr. Samuel Jebb in 
London just one year prior to Berkeley’s return from Rhode Island. 
And for anyone interested in Neoplatonism or in optics and 
experimental science, this would be a very interesting document. 
Further, many of the themes which turn up in Siris find their medieval 
counterparts in the Opus maius of Roger Bacon. Siris is the least 
known and probably the most important account of philosophy in 
Berkeley’s works. 


In his recent study, George Berkeley: Idealism and the Man, 
Professor David Berman introduces Siris as follows: «Berkeley’s Siris 
is a tangled chain of medicine, chemistry, philosophy of science, 
mythology, philosophy and theology; hence it can be difficult in a short 


25 «A Catalogue of the Valuable Library of the late Right Rev. Dr. Berkeley, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne», in British Library S.cS. 28. On checking R.I. AARON's selected 
list of «a few of the more important books (philosophically speaking) which are found 
in the catalogue» (p. 474), I noticed that not only is Roger Bacon omitted, but so too 
are some other significant writers in philosophy and related topics. Aaron lists item 
485: Baconi opera 1665. This is obviously a reference to the works of Francis Bacon. 
But just a few lines below is the following in the folio section of the second day of 
sale, p. 15: «498 Baconi Opus Majus 1733». This is obviously a reference to the first 
edition of the Opus maius of Roger Bacon (c.1214/20-1292), which was published in 
London in 1733. The question naturally arises as to whether Berkeley knew about 
Jebb’s plans to edit this work from Trinity College Dublin ms. 381. Such an interest 
by a contemporary would not have been unknown to Berkeley and his associates. I 
am at work on a study of the Leigh & Sotheby Catalogue in order to give a complete 
list of the philosophically significant works in Berkeley’s Library, including the 
Medieval and Renaissance items. 
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space to do justice to its complexity. Here, Berkeley gives his recipe for 
tar-water»26, Berman continues: 


Siris is certainly more allusive, discontinuous, and suggestive than any of 
his earlier writings. Indeed, it is sometimes hard to see what Berkeley is 
getting at. Nor is the task made any easier by the reader’s not infrequent 
uncertainty whether Berkeley is asserting his own opinion or that of some 
ancient philosopher or theologian. One may, therefore, miss even Siris's 
most central doctrines. And this has been the case, I think, with one of its 
leading theses. The thesis, simply and crudely put, is that Tar-water is the 
closest natural thing to drinkable God2”. 


Yes, there is a deep religious theme in Siris, and it is linked to the 
ancient symbol of Fire. But it would be a mistake to get focused on tar- 
water and dismiss Berkeley, like many an old-fashioned neo-scholastic 
philosopher did, as a naive believer in tar-water. As any old-timer can 
tell one, tar-water is indeed a good cure for some illnesses. But this is 
to miss the symbol for the reality that Berkeley is opening to the reader. 
The third part of Siris is nothing less than the retrieval of basic themes 
from Pre-Socratic and Platonic-Aristotelian Philosophy, together with 
themes from Stoicism and Neoplatonism. The paradox is that «the 
philosophers» at least, the modern philosophers missed this point, 
while it was the poets, such as Coleridge, Blake and Yeats, who saw its 
significance. The following is a brief introduction to Siris, part three. 
And in it, I wish to argue, Berkeley reveals an indebtedness to ancient, 
medieval and Renaissance philosophy which makes him worthy of 
intense study by philosophers interested in these areas?8, 


In my view, the mature Berkeley is a philosopher who speaks after a 
lifetime of deep meditation on Greek Philosophy and its subsequent 
history. To put the matter in a Nutshell: Berkeley presents the reader 
with an account of the great chain of being (Seira) and an account of 


26 D. BERMAN, George Berkeley, p. 173. 

27 D. BERMAN, George Berkeley, p. 173. 

28 Although my main areas of research and teaching have been medieval and 
Renaissance philosophy, I am now engaged in a strict study of medieval and 
Renaissance influence on Berkeley's theory of vision and on his philosophy in 
general. 
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the Platonic ascent of the soul?9. If he ends up defending central theses 
from Aristotle’s De anima. III, on the nature of the soul and 
knowledge, no wonder those who defend him as a subjective idealist 
would have problems. In many of these texts, Berkeley has deep 
medieval and Renaissance sources. Further, we know these sources 
from the Leigh & Sotheby Catalogue: and this includes, Thomas 
Aquinas and Marsilio Ficino?®, So much for the inability of modern 
philosophy to confront its roots. 


(3) Berkeley’s Philosophy: Beginning at the End: Siris 


I want to examine Berkeley’s last and most popular work, Siris, very 
briefly, to demonstrate the profound debt which Berkeley owed to 
medieval and Renaissance philosophy. Siris, while ostensively about 
tar-water, is in reality a discourse on ancient, medieval and Renaissance 
philosophy in opposition to the new mechanical philosophy with its 


29 See E.P. MAHONEY, «Metaphysical Foundations of the Hierarchy of Being 
According to Some Late-Medieval and Renaissance Philosophers», in P. MoREWEDGE, 
ed., Philosophies of Existence: Ancient and Modern. New York, Fordham University 
Press, 1982, pp. 165-257. See p. 206: «When we turn to George Berkeley (1685- 
1753), we find him appealing to Iamblicus when setting forth what he calls ‘a 
received notion of the Pythagoreans and Platonics’»: namely, the chain or scale of 
beings which rise from the lowest to the highest by «gentle uninterrupted gradations». 
But there is no affirmation of God and non-being as measuring these grades or 
gradations according as they go up to God or down to non-being. On the contrary, the 
use of the phrase «up» and «down» is applied rather to the moral ascent and descent 
of the soul. Despite Berkeley’s acquaintance with the writings of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, there seems no inclination on his part to adopt the scheme. We may thus 
conclude that although Hooker, Locke, and Berkeley have some conception of 
hierarchy, none of them adopts the scheme which we have been studying, and the 
most we find in Locke and Berkeley is the adoption of some of the language used by 
the scheme. Of the three, Locke retains the greatest number of conceptual elements 
implicit in the scheme». While the notion of the mystical ascent and descent is 
absent, there is a notion in Siris of the scale of being. Further, his great dependence 
on Neoplatonic and Aristotelian writings in Siris raises the issue of how he adapted 
these philosophical sources. 

30 Two sources are important, and especially Marsilo Ficino, whose works he 
seems to have studied deeply. 
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doctrine of «abstract ideas». Berkeley presents an account of fire as a 
central real symbol from the pre-Socratics to the Renaissance. In this, 
he made ample use of Diogenes Laertius and the Ps. Plutarch, De 
placitis philosophorum. Further, Berkeley made ample use of the 
Platonic corpus, and he did likewise with the Aristotelian corpus. This 
was supplemented with references to Stoicism taken from Diogenes 
Laertius, Ps. Plutarch and Cicero. Berkeley's main argument is that the 
atheism of his times can find no foundation in Greek Philosophy, that 
even so-called materialists among Greek philosophers did have a 
religious dimension. Further, as the title Siris demonstrates, the idea of 
a great chain of being is central to the work. And so too is a notion of 
being, as well as truth, beauty and goodness. In fact, Berkeley gives a 
spirited defence of the traditional doctrine of the transcendentals. To 
summarize, let me list typical medieval doctrines which are found in 
Siris: (1) the doctrine of the incorporeality of light, which he got from 
Marsilio Ficino's commentary on Plotinus and from Kepler, (2) the 
doctrine of fire from Stoic sources, (3) the doctrine of the pneuma (also 
from Stoic sources), (4) the doctrine of logoi spermatikoi (likewise 
from the Stoics), (5) a doctrine of spiritual power (vis) taken from 
Augustine's De quantitate animae, (6) the distinction between signs 
and things signified (likewise from Augustine), (7) nature as a visual 
language with a grammar, (8) the doctrine of the anima mundi, (9) a 
doctrine of incorporeality drawn from Aristotle, (10) the medieval 
doctrine of «objective nature», (11) the medieval distinction between 
physics, mathematics and metaphysics (based on Aristotle), (12) the 
medieval distinction between the scope of the Physica and that of 
Prima Philosophia, (13) a dualism in philosophy of mind: «body is the 
opposite to spirit or mind», (14) the Scholastic distinction between 
Natura naturans and Natura naturata, (15) the doctrine of notions, (16) 
a Neoplatonic doctrine of participation. 


Still, we must remember that Siris is not a replay of medieval 
philosophy alone, but is a use of all sources available, ancient, 
medieval and Renaissance to argue the case for the philosophical 
coherence of a doctrine of God from within philosophy. That is, 
Berkeley is making the argument that ancient Greek philosophy, with 
few exceptions, is inherently religious, even in a materialist frame like 
that of Stoicism. His argument is that modern atheism, the atheism of 
the so-called free-thinkers of his time, has no warrant among the main 
tradition of ancient philosophy. Berkeley puts the matter as follows: 
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Albeit in these days the depths of that old learning are rarely fathomed; and 
yet it were happy for these lands if our young nobility and gentry, instead 
of modern maxims, would imbibe the notions of the great men of antiquity. 
But, in these Free-Thinking times, many an empty head is shook at 
Aristotle and Plato, as well as at the Holy Scriptures. And the writings of 
those celebrated ancients are by most men treated on an equal footing with 
the dry and barbarous lubrucations of the Schoolmen?!, 


But what apart from an evident religious apologetic does one find in 
Siris? Is there any evidence of a perception of some of the profound 
logoi from Greek philosophy? Again, space is limited to giving an 
example. Writing in an age when the idea of a scientific history of 
philosophy was quite new, Berkeley gives a very good introduction to 
Greek philosophy for the educated reader32. Berkeley takes a series of 
very important philosophical sentences ranging from Parminides fr. 8 
to passages from Aristotle's De anima, III. Using these, he presents a 
very interesting account of the relation of mind and reality. This is no 
doctrine of «subjective idealism», of the kind which Hume, Kant and 
Mill have foisted on Berkeley, and which is repeated ad nauseam in the 
histories and textbooks, together with Dr. Johnson's kick, and another's 
«grin», all of which are supposed to vanquish Berkeley. Using De 
anima, III, commentaries by Themestius, Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Simplicius, Berkeley presents a profound synthesis of the ancient 
doctrine of intellectual knowledge. There are echoes of medieval 
doctrine in his account of matter as possibility. And in regard to the 
trascendentals, he says: 


According to the philosopher, goodness, beauty, virtue and such like are 
not figments of the mind, nor mere mixed modes, nor yet abstract ideas in 
the modern sense, but the most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable, 
and therefore more real than the fleeting, transient objects of sense (sec. 
306), which, wanting stability, cannot be subjects of science (Sects.264, 
266, 297), much less of intellectual knowledge33. 


31 Siris, ed. Luce & Jessor, The Works, Vol. V, 151 (332). 

32 For the birth of the history of philosophy in the modern era, see G. SANTINELLO 
et al., Models of the History of Philosophy: From Its Origins in the Renaissance to the 
«Historia Philosophica», C.W.T. BLACKWELL, P. WELLER, editors. Dordrecht-Boston- 
London, Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1993-, International Archives of the History of 
Ideas. 

33 Luce & Jessop, eds., The Works, V, 153 (335). 
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Berkeley, then, proceeds to distinguish genitum and ens, entia and 
ousia. And soon comes a paragraph which could have come right out 
of Bonaventure. It reads: «Aristotle and his followers have made a 
monstrous representation of the Platonic ideas; and some of Plato’s 
school have said some very odd things concerning them»34, 


Next, we come to paragraph 342. It is a re-formulation of the 
medieval doctrine on Exodus III, 14. All things participate in the One 
(tò Ev). « Plato describes God as Moses, from his being. According to 
both, God is He who truly is, 6 évtws dv. [...] Hence it might come to 
pass that táyadOv and to ëv were regarded as one and the same»35. In 


all of this, the influence of Neoplatonic influence is evident. 


The last pages of Siris argue for the notion that unity and trinity are 
not incompatible. Further, Berkeley argues that there are traces of a 
doctrine of the Trinity among the philosophers themselves. Further, he 
notes that Augustine in his Commentary on St. John’s Gospel argues 
for the existence of the doctrine of the logos in the writings of the 
philosophers. 


In all of this, I have only been able to hint at the rich selection and 
comment which Berkeley has given in these pages. Limitations of 
space require me to defer. It is easy to see why some modern 
philosophers would find Siris to be a dissatisfying book. First, it is not 
written in an imitation-scientific mode. Second, the whole point of the 
book is to present an account of metaphysical topics based on the 
ipsissima verba of the ancient Greek and Latin philosophers which 
were intended by Berkeley as a criticism of the «new» mechanical 
philosophy. But this is a very cleverly written and profound book. It 
respects its audience, the educated reading public. It avoids needless 
jargon. It eschews specious «abstractionism» of the type once common 
in forms of decadent Scholasticism, but which is practiced anew in 
many forms of modern philosophy. And yet the modern philosopher 
who is brought to mind by Siris is none other than Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, who in his notebooks and Philosophical Investigations 
often offers the reader tight but allusive remarks in order to move the 
reader to think. 


34 Ibid., ed. Luce & Jessop, V, 154 (338). 
35 Ibid., 155 (342). 
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Berkeley engages the reader to perform the journey of philosophy, 
the journey of the soul through the great chain of being, so that by an 
apprenticeship at the feet of the great philosophers, the neophyte will 
reach the point where the purified self will have a dialogue of the alone 
with the Alone. This last work of Berkeley needs renewed and deep 
study. It proves that John Wild’s insight in his book of 1936 was 
entirely correct. And it also proves that A.A. Luce, the great Berkeley 
scholar was also correct: in Siris, Berkeley was making public the very 
sources out of which he had mined his new theory of vision, his 
doctrine of idealistic philosophy and his great reading of the tradition 
of Greek philosophy as it came down to him in the Latin tradition. He 
continued to be the Berkeley of the New Theory of Vision and The 
Principles, but he carried with him a lot more medieval and 
Renaissance baggage as a means of communicating Greek philosophy 
to his audiences than has been properly acknowledged. 


University of South Carolina 
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PRACTICAL REASON AND MORAL LAW: 
SITTENGESETZ ACCORDING TO THOMAS AQUINAS AND 
IMMANUEL KANT 


In the well-known art. 2 of question 94 of his Summa theologiae, II- 
IIae, «Utrum lex naturalis contineat plura praecepta vel unum tantum», 
Thomas Aquinas explains how, in his view, the connection between the 
one and single highest principle of practical reason: «Good is to be 
done and evil is to be avoided» («Bonum est faciendum et malum 
vitandum») on the one hand, and the multiplicity of prescriptions of the 
natural law should be understood. In so doing, he presupposes that the 
most universal commands, which constitute the central element of 
natural law, are first principles and thus can neither be traced back to 
something prior nor proven. They are grasped «naturally» by practical 
reason. This means, in particular, that a deduction of prescriptions of 
the natural law from the highest principle is not possible. Nevertheless, 
the philosopher, who examines human action and the structure of 
reasoning directed towards action, must attempt to illuminate the 
relationship of natural law to the highest practical principle. 


How Aquinas understands tbe connection between this principle and 
the first principles of natural law, is apparent in the following text: 
«This, then, is the first precept of law, that good ought to be done and 
pursued and evil avoided. Upon this are founded all other principles of 
natural law. All those things to be done or avoided pertain to the 
precepts of natural law, which practical reason naturally apprehends as 
being human goods»!. 


Indeed, the general principle regarding how practical reason is to be 
used, applies to what human beings do and what they permit, only 


! Hoc est ergo primum praeceptum legis, quod bonum est faciendum et 
prosequendum, et malum vitandum. Et super hoc fundantur omnia alia praecepta 
legis naturae: ut scilicet omnia illa facienda vel vitanda pertineant ad praecepta legis 
naturae, quae ratio practica naturaliter apprehendet esse bona humana. 
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insofar as by means of an action something good can be realized or 
something bad avoided, which can be recognized as good or bad by the 
acting human agent. Yet that good or bad is always something good 
with reference to human beings or something bad with reference to 
human beings — not with reference to purely spiritual beings as such, 
much less to birds, flowers or stones. 


What, then, does human reason grasp naturally — that is, in an 
unmediated way — as a human good (bonum humanum) and 
accordingly as something whose being desired or realized is left to 
human beings? Practical reason understands in an unmediated way 
everything as a human good that is the goal of an inclination lying 
within human beings. It is good, because it has the character of 
something that man desires by nature; it is a good thing, because it is 
the goal of this natural human desire. The highest first principle of 
practical reason thus unfolds in the prescriptions of the natural law in 
accordance with the finality proper to human beings, a finality which 
expresses itself in man’s natural inclinations. These inclinations are 
directed towards self-preservation, towards preservation of the species, 
and towards knowledge, self-determination and living in community. 


The multiplicity of foundational prescriptions of natural law is thus a 
consequence of the many desiderative dispositions given in human 
nature. They show — as Immanuel Kant will say five hundred years 
later — «the purpose of man’s nature»?. Nevertheless, it is correct to 
speak of a single natural law, because each of the prescriptions is a 
particular formulation of the highest principle: «Good is to be done and 
evil avoided». This is the common root of all practical first principles. 
«There are many precepts of nature, they nevertheless share in one 
root». 


The ethical teaching of Immanuel Kant — who is rightly reckoned 
an important moral philosopher — is, contrary to many trivialization, in 
no way exhausted in the deduction and formulations of the «categorical 


21. Kant, Die Metaphysik der Sitten, Zweiter Teil. Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Tugendlehre, I. Ethische Elementarlehre, I. Teil, 4, Akademie-Ausgabe, Bd. VI, 
p. 419. 

3 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theol., I-II, 94, 2, ad 2: sunt multa praecepta 
naturae..., quae tamen communicant in una radice. 
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imperative». This categorical imperative declares only, as Kant says — 
«what moral obligation is». Occasionally, it seems to me, this is 
forgotten. In order to become acquainted with Kant’s moral philosophy 
one has to face the challenge of studying in depth, above all, Die 
Metaphysik der Sitten (The Metaphysics of Morals), published in 1797. 
The difficulty begins when one attempts to grasp the relation between 
the (one) categorical imperative and the (many) duties of virtue 
(Tugendpflichten). The reflections in question can perhaps be better 
understood if one bears in mind the thinking of Aquinas just presented. 


First, the line of reasoning found in the introduction to The 
Metaphysics of Morals ought to be reconstructed briefly. As usual, 
Kant begins from the assumption that human action finds its standard 
in moral laws which are a priori valid, independent of what we know 
by experience. They have their origin in reason itself insofar as it is 
practical or a guide for action. Because it cannot be grounded through 
what we know by experience, the validity of these laws can only be 
made apparent when the essence and manner of operation of practical 
reason are illuminated. It turns out that human reason manifests itself as 
practical in virtue of the fact that it prescribes the «highest law» for 
man. This law states that the maxim of the willing of the concrete 
action must be fit to become a universal law. He explains this as 
follows: 


The first principle, which makes certain actions into duties, is a practical 
law. A maxim is the rule of the person acting, which he, for subjective 
reasons, takes as a principle for himself. Therefore, the maxims of the 
person acting can be very different in respect to the same laws. The 
categorical imperative, — which after all only expresses what obligation is 
— is: act according to a maxim which can at the same time be valid as a 
universal law. You must consider your action first according to its 
subjective first principle. But you can only recognize whether this 
subjective principle is itself objectively valid from the fact that it qualifies 
as such a universal act of law-giving, because your reason subjects it to the 
very test through which you conceive of yourself as a universal law-giver^. 


That means that «moral teachings [...] have authority for everyone, 
irrespective of his dispositions, simply because and insofar as he is free 


4 Die Metaphysik der Sitten, Erster Teil. Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der 
Rechtslehre, Einleitung, Akademie-Ausgabe, Bd. VI, p. 225, 6-13. 
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and possesses practical reason»?. One task of The Metaphysics of 
Morals consists in bringing these teachings into a system. But how can 
this be accomplished? Kant’s answer: «We shall often have to take into 
consideration the special nature of human beings, which is only known 
through experience, in order to show the consequences for the universal 
moral principles. In doing this, however, we do not bring its a priori 
origin into doubt, nor does the purity of these principles become 
clouded in any way»6. Kant takes great pains not to be misunderstood 
on this point. It is not a matter of grounding the metaphysics of morals 
upon an anthropology, because such a procedure would never measure 
up to the particular nature of a philosophical deduction from first 
principles valid independently of empirical knowledge. The nature of 
human beings is only brought into view insofar, as doing so is 
unavoidable, if one wants to illumine how moral principles work 
themselves out in human action. Human nature must also be brought 
into consideration, if one wants «to show the consequences of the 
universal principles». 


In the part called «Einleitung zur Tugendlehre» («Introduction to the 
Teaching on Virtue»), Kant takes up once again certain reflections in a 
slightly modified form. Ethics as a teaching about virtue must take the 
shape of a «system of ends of pure practical reason»?. By «end» 
(Zweck) we have to understand an object whose conception or mental 
image (Vorstellung) should affect an action. Because the subject-matter 
of Ethics is the duties of human beings, it must direct its attention to 
those ends that are at the same time duties. It must proceed from what a 
duty is and in this way point to those ends which human beings are 
obliged to set for themselves. 


Kant now introduces two ends that are also duties: the perfection of 
one”s own person (eigene Vollkommenheit) and the happiness of one's 
fellow-men (fremde Glückseligkeit)8. 


This evidently is only a very general division. It still remains to look 
for the duties in particular, always keeping in mind that there is «only 


5 a.a.0., p. 216, 7-9. 
6 a.a.0., p. 217, 1-6. 
7 a.a.0., Zweiter Teil, p. 381, 18-19. 
$ a.a.0., p. 385, 32. 
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one obligation to virtue, but many duties of virtue»?. I can not follow 
now the extensive reflections on appropriate divisions and subdivisions 
of ends that are also duties. Attention, however, should be paid at least 
to two of the subdivisions concerning duties to which man is obligated 
in relation to himself. According to Kant there are negative duties and 
positive duties. Both can be known by thinking over the ends of human 
nature. 


Negative duties are those, «which man is forbidden to act against in 
light of the end of his nature». They serve «the moral health ... of 
human beings» or the «preservation of his nature in its perfection». 
They find expression in the basic propositions «Live according to 
nature», «Preserve yourself in the perfection of your nature»!9, Man's 
duty to look out for the perdurance and constancy of himself as a moral 
being belongs to moral laws valid a priori, because this duty is 
proportioned to an end of human nature. This end of human nature is 
given to every human being in advance, it does not stand at the disposal 
of the individual. It falls upon man, if he acts in a way otherwise free 
and responsible, to make this end his own and to recognize it as a duty. 


The positive duties can also be understood when one attends to the 
end given in and with the nature of human beings. They are aimed, that 
is, at the perfection of human nature. A basic proposition is decisive 
here: «Make yourself more perfect than mere nature did». Your 
capacities should be shaped in such a way as to become, finally, a 
single capacity for action which is «sufficient for all ends»!!, 


When one considers the acting human being, another subdivision of 
duties manifests itself. This division arises from the ways a human 
being is able to regard himself. There are two possible ways: First, 
man, the subject of duty, regards himself as «at once an animal and a 
moral being»!?. Second, he regards himself as «a merely moral being». 
The duties of human beings in respect to themselves can likewise be 
drawn out and sub-divided on the basis of these ways of regarding man. 


9 a.a.0., p. 410, 27-30. 

10 a.a.0., p. 419, 18-34. 

11 4.0, p. 419, 29sq. 

12 a.a.0., pp. 419, 37 — 420, 3. 
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This, however, cannot take place without again considering the natural 
make-up of human beings. 


It strikes one immediately that now so-called «natural drives» 
(Antriebe der Natur) are being drawn into consideration here in an 
quite direct way: «Here now are the natural drives in respect to the 
animality in human beings»!3. The animal nature of man expresses 
itself in certain «drives». They provide information about that which 
«nature» intends with human beings, in other words about the natural 
end given to human beings in advance. Three things are brought in 
hara: Firet, self precervation: second, cpecies-preservation: and third, 
the preservation of physical health, understood by Kant as «the ability 
to experience pleasure, but only in the sense of the animal cnjoyment of 
life». Certain duties go along with these natural drives, to the extent 
that a finality of human nature manifests itself in them. The prohibition 
of suicide goes along with the natural drive to self-preservation, the 
prohibition of the misuse of inclination towards sex goes along with the 
natural drive to species-preservation, and the prohibition of an 
«unmeasured enjoyment of nutriments» goes along with the natural 
drive «to experience pleasure», «to the enjoyment of life». 


In order to point out the duties that can be grasped through a 
consideration of human beings as merely moral beings, as moral beings 
alone, Kant does not fall back on some drive. He seems to think that the 
end that is decisive here has already been sufficiently discussed. From 
it arises the duty of every person to bring the maxim of his will into 
agreement with «the worth of humanity in his person». This worth 
consists in the capacity «to act in accordance with principles». Along 
with this goes the prohibition against depriving oneself of «inner 
freedom» and submitting oneself «to the play of mere dispositions». No 
one may make himself «into a thing» !4. 


In closing, let us once more call attention to what stands out in 
comparing the reflections of both thinkers. 


1. In delineating the structure of practical reason, both arrive upon a 
highest principle for it, which Thomas formulates as «Good is to be 


13 4.a.0., p. 420, 4-12. 
14 a.a.O., p. 420, 13sqq. 
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done and evil avoided», and which Kant sees in the categorical 
imperative. 


2. Both assess the underlying ethical prescriptions in a similar way. 
Aquinas holds that the most universal commands and prohibitions of 
the natural law are naturally known by human beings, insofar as action- 
directed reason grasps them directly. Kant emphasizes that moral laws 
are valid a priori, that every human possesses a «metaphysics of 
morals» and a «universal law-giver in himself». 


3. Both endeavor to explain the special character of basic 
commands and prohibitions while attempting to render conceivable 
their connection to the highest principle of practical reason. 


4. One also recognizes similarities in their efforts to demonstrate 
this. For Aquinas there are goals to which man is naturally ordered and 
which he therefore immediately grasps as «human goods», as goods to 
be realized. For Kant, there are ends which are given in human nature 
and which, for this reason, constitute duties. Both thus focus their 
attention on a finality proper to human nature. 


5. Both refer to natural dispositions — inclinationes naturales, 
Antriebe der Natur — in order to mark out this finality. Aquinas 
teaches that inclinations of this sort do not only arise from the sensate 
nature of human beings. Insofar as man possesses reason and will, he 
possesses inclinations proper to himself which go along with a finality. 
There is a natural tendency towards the knowledge of the truth and 
towards action determined by reason. Because we are naturally 
disposed to control through reason everything that we do and permit to 
be done, we regard morality, virtue and duty as something good and 
unconditionally to be striven after. Kant does in fact see an expression 
of a natural finality in the drives of human sensory nature, but he 
avoids speaking of the drives or Antriebe of human beings as rational 
beings. This could perhaps be understood to the extent, that it serves to 
distinguish between possessing sense faculties and being endowed with 
reason. Nevertheless, it might be accurate to call, what we experience 
and characterize as «the impulse to know» (Wissensdrang), a natural 
disposition or «a drive of human nature». It is no less accurate to look 
upon the restless quest for an order in the world that is worthy of 
human beings, for virtue and for fulfillment of duty as expressions of 
an irremovable inclination rooted in being human, the inclination or the 
drive to live in accordance with reason. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO: 
KANTIAN FREUNDSCHAFT AND MEDIEVAL AMICITIA 


In ancient and medieval thought, friendship, community, and other 
kindred notions were given considerable prominence. In contrast, the 
modern period may fairly be said to have witnessed the decline to the 
point of obliteration of friendship as a topic for philosophical 
reflection. Kant would appear to be the last philosophical moralist of 
Stature to have written on the subject. The present study aims at 
throwing light upon Kant’s ideas on friendship (which do not appear to 
have attracted much attention, either at his own time or since)!, by 
locating them against the broad background of the pre-modern 
tradition. As might be expected, Scholastic and Thomistic philosophers 


l The first substantial study of the theme was made by H.J. Paton, «Kant on 
Friendship» (a lecture delivered at the British Academy on 8 February 1956); see 
Proceedings of the British Academy 1956 (vol. 42, 1957), pp. 45-65. (Reprinted in 
Friendship: A Philosophical Reader, ed. N.K. BADHWAR, Ithaca, New York, 1993). 
Paton wrote as an adherent of Kant and a very reliable but wholly uncritical 
interpreter of his ethical thought. M.J. Gregor outlined the duties of love and the 
duties of respect, the balance of which is to be established by the maxim of 
friendship: to treat others with equal love and respect: Laws of Freedom. A Study of 
Kant's Method of Applying the Categorical Imperative in the «Metaphysik der 
Sitten». Oxford, 1963 (see pp. 181-186). R.J. Sullivan briefly summarized Kant's 
ideas, concluding that «the ultimate basis of friendship should lie with duty, in moral 
benevolence rather than in feelings of affection or considerations of mutual 
advantage. To have moral worth, what we do for our friends must be done because it 
is our duty, not because we care for them»: Immanuel Kant's Moral Theory. 
Cambridge 1989, p.360, note 16. Very recently, J. Derrida has explored 
imaginatively and provocatively the implications of the language, images and 
quotations employed by Kant when discussing friendship in The Metaphysical 
Principles of Virtue: see Politiques de l'amitié. Paris, 1994, ch. 9: «En langue 
d'homme, la fraternité...», pp. 282-293 (see footnote 37). A preparatory study for the 
relevant portion of this volume was published in English: «The Politics of 
Friendship», in The Journal of Philosophy (1988), pp. 632-644. 
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did not neglect the topic entirely, but apart from them the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries witnessed no philosophical developments 
regarding it. In consequence, it appears that an important dimension of 
traditional philosophical and theological thought was to a large extent 
lost from view. Perhaps an aspect of the enrichment which 
contemporary philosophy might seek in medieval as well as in ancient 
thought is to be located in the ethical theories of friendship which were 
elaborated during those periods. 


I. FRIENDSHIP IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


Five distinctive developments were accorded to friendship (philia, 
Gk.; amicitia, Lat.) in ancient philosophy, four of which were to 
survive, or to be recovered to some degree and transformed, during 
medieval times?. 


1. Pythagoras appears to have been the first to enunciate a 
philosophical view concerning friendship, when he enjoined his 
followers in Southern Italy to hold only common property. He was the 
progenitor of what may be referred to as the political strand within the 
friendship theory of ancient times. The Pythagorean adage, «friends 


2 The most comprehensive study of this topic in ancient philosophy is 
J.-C. FRAISSE, Philia. La notion d’amitié dans la philosophie antique. Essai sur un 
probléme perdu et retrouvé, Paris, 1974. On Aristotle and the Greek Stoic 
philosophers, see A.-J. VoELKE, Les rapports avec autrui dans la philosophie 
grecque: d'Aristote à Panetius, Paris, 1961. The only synthesis of the theme in both 
ancient philosophy and patristic thought is L. PizzoLATO, L'idea di amicizia nel 
mondo antico classico e cristiano, Turin, 1993. A condensed overview of the 
friendship-theories of ancient and medieval times is to be found in J. McEvoy, 
«Philia and Amicitia: The Philosophy of Friendship from Plato to Aquinas», in 
Sewanee Mediaeval Colloquium Occasional Papers, 2 (1985), pp. 1-23. 
B.P. McGuire discusses the monastic theory and practice of friendship: Friendship 
and Community. The Monastic Experience 350-1250 (Cistercian Studies, 95), 
Kalamazoo, 1988. The art. «Freundschaft» in the Historisches Wôrterbuch der 
Philosophie should be consulted. See also the art. «Freundschaft», in Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum, Bd. VIII, col. 418-434 (K. Trev). 
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have all in common», was to meet with notable developments in the 
course of ancient and medieval thought. Plato drew out its implications 
for the ideal state. Aristotle regarded the very notion of community as 
deriving from Pythagoras and made it into one of the principal defining 
elements of his own philosophy of philia. Christian monastic authors 
regarded the vow of individual poverty as laying an essential 
foundation for their practice and theory of community life. St Thomas 
Aquinas claimed that all friendship is based upon communicatio, by 
which he meant the having of something in common; what friends have 
in common defines the nature of their friendship. It would be difficult 
indeed to find any pre-modern theorist of friendship or community who 
did not make some fresh employment of the Pythagorean adage, when 
reflecting upon the political or communitarian sense of friendship. 


2. Socrates practised an educative love or friendship which had its 
origin in the Delphic oracle, «Know thyself!» Socrates is depicted by 
Plato as an outstanding lover of the Good. Through irony and 
challenge, discussion and dialogue, he sought to lead his young friends 
towards the practice of self-knowledge and virtue. Socratic and 
Platonic friendship did not postulate equality between or among the 
partners to dialogue; instead it opened up the disciple to that quality in 
the master which made him a master, and it awakened the desire for 
spiritual discipleship. Seneca conceived of personal amicitia largely in 
terms of the spiritual direction given by a mature philosopher to 
younger souls?. This practice received a novel extension within the 
Christian monastic setting+. Two theorists of monastic friendship in 
particular, John Cassian ( ca 433) and Aelred of Rievaulx (+ 1167), 
gave great prominence to the special kind of friendship which consisted 
in the art of guiding souls towards self-knowledge, and the knowledge 
of God acquired in and through community life. The spiritual guide 
was sometimes referred to as animae custos or amicus animae. 


? [. Hapor, «A Spiritual Guide», in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, ed. 
A.H. ARMSTRONG (World Spirituality, 15). New York, 1986, pp. 436-459. 

^ P. CourcELLE, Connais-toi toi-même de Socrate à S. Bernard, 3 vols. Paris, 
1974/1974/1975. 
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3. Aristotle was the third Greek theorist of friendship>. In the most 
comprehensive discussion of the topic to come down to us from ancient 
times he managed to relate that exceptionally broad and versatile term, 
philia (a noun which had an ability quite unique in the Greek language 
to generate composite forms®) to an astonishing number of other terms 
which were more or less central to his thought (such as the city-state; 
the family; virtue; aim and goal; nature; justice; intimacy and 
community; freedom of choice and of speech; self-sufficiency and 
dependence; self-love and love of others). Perhaps the most 
fundamental aspect of his ethical thought is to be identified in the 
principle that humans as such have a natural, affective inclination 
towards each other. Natural sociability is an indemonstrable first 
presupposition or principle of Aristotle’s ethical and political science. It 
is expressed in every right relationship (oikeion) that comes about 
among citizens of the polis. This thought in turn lay at the heart of 
Stoicism. It reached Latin-speaking Christians through Cicero and 
Seneca. It was recovered in something of its pristine freshness through 
Robert Grosseteste’s translation (ca 1245) of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
and its essential rightness was not seriously challenged or doubted until 
the beginning of modernity. 


4. Epicurus regarded the philosophical friendship which bound 
together the members of his school as being the greatest solace and 
comfort the philosopher could experience amid the inevitable 
sufferings of life’. His theory does not appear to have been known in 
medieval times; it was recovered in fragmentary ways by some 
Renaissance scholars. 


5. The fifth theory, which was, chronologically speaking, the last to 
appear in Greek philosophy, was at the same time the first in its history 
to thematize the universality of humankind by attributing moral (and 


5 See the valuable study by S. STERN-GILLET, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Friendship. 
New York, 1995. 

6 The abridged form of LipDELL and Scorr's Greek-English Lexikon (Oxford U.P., 
frequently reprinted) lists in no less than ten columns the composite forms into which 
the stem tÀ- enters. 

7 AJ. FESTUGIÈRE, Epicurus and His Gods. Oxford, 1955. For a recent appraisal of 
Epicurean friendship see S. STERN-GILLET, «Epicurus and Friendship», in Dialogue 28 
(1989), pp. 275-288. 
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not just biological) content to the notion of man: the Stoa was 
distinctive in proclaiming that among all human beings philanthropia, 
or friendship for mankind as such, is the most natural, primary and 
universal duty’. Distinctions between rich and poor, or master and 
slave, are in consequence to be regarded as products of history and 
culture, but not of nature. 


Numerous Fathers of the fourth- and fifth-century Church made 
considerable efforts to integrate some strands of the classical theories 
of friendship into their doctrine of Christian love?. The level of success 
attained by Basil, Augustine and Cassian, in particular, allowed them to 
bequeathe to the Christian centuries after them a stock of relatively 
well-assimilated ideas, as well as a number of literary models (such as 
letters, sermons and biblical exegeses), in which the theory of 
friendship and love could achieve fitting expression. During the later 
Middle Ages the lost sources of Greek wisdom were recovered in part, 
through successive waves of translation. With the exception of 
Aristotle, all of whose major works were known in Latin versions 
before 1300, that recovery has to be described as partial and 
fragmentary in character. Grosseteste’s translation of the Ethics 
introduced the university reader to the treasury of Aristotelian 
friendship-theory and relegated Cicero, philosophically speaking at 
least, to a back placel0, Aristotle’s book was to become the object of 
numerous scholastic commentaries, most of which have been but little 
explored up to now for the topic!!. His ideas on friendship were 
adopted and adapted by many of the leading Schoolmen (Albert the 


8 G. VERBEKE, «Le stoicisme, une philosophie sans frontiéres», reprinted from 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt, 14 (New York, 1973), in the same 
author's D’Aristote à Thomas d'Aquin. Antécédents de la pensée moderne. Recueil 
d'articles. Leuven, 1990, pp. 301-340 (with bibliography). 

9 C. Wue, Christian F. riendship in the Fourth Century. Cambridge, 1992. 

10 J. McEvoy, «Zur Rezeption des Aristotelischen Freundschaftsbegriffs in der 
Scholastik», in Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie, 43 (1996), 
pp. 287-303. 

11 About thirty medieval commentaries on the Ethics of Aristotle are listed by 
GAUTHIER — JOLIF, in Aristote, L'éthique à Nicomaque. Introduction, traduction et 
commentaire, t.I,Louvain-Paris, 1970, pp. 120-140. See also C.H. Lour, 
Commentateurs d'Aristote au moyen-áge latin. Bibliographie de la littérature 
secondaire récente (Vestigia, 2), Fribourg-Paris, 1988. 
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Great!?; Aquinas!3; Henry of Ghent!4; John Duns Scotus!5; etc.), in 
their efforts to explore the notion of love in all its human and divine 
dimensions. The discussion of friendship in the context of Christian 
love-theory may fairly be said to be a standard feature of later 
scholastic theology. (The translation of Plato by Ficino arrived too late 
to make an impact on Scholasticism). 


This all-too-rapid evocation of the most distinctive ancient and 
medieval theories of friendship may serve as a preliminary framework 
for the exploration of the ideas on the subject which Kant developed in 
two of his writings (Lectures on Ethics; The Metaphysical Principles of 
Virtue)!6. The précis we have made of the various theories will also 
serve the purpose of allowing us to identify those strands of the 
tradition which managed to reach Kant (almost entirely by way of 
German Lutheran Scholasticism), as well as of identifying the 
approaches and ideas which either were not transmitted to him or were 
simply not taken into account by him. 


II. KANT'S VORLESUNG ÜBER ETHIK / LECTURES ON ETHICS 


The student of medieval scholastic writings frequently encounters 
reportationes, or student notes of university lectures and disputations. 
The Vorlesung über Ethik of Immanuel Kant has been preserved in an 


12 Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, t. XIV, 1-H. Super Ethica Commentum et 
Quaestiones, Münster, 1987. See the introduction to vol. XIV.I for an account of 
Albert’s method and his use of sources. 

13 J, McEvoy, «Amitié, attirance et amour chez S. Thomas d' Aquin», in Revue 
philosophique de Louvain, 91 (1993), pp. 383-408. 

14 J, McEvoy, «The Sources and the Significance of Henry of Ghent's Disputed 
Question, ds Friendship a Virtue?»», in Henry of Ghent, ed. W. VANHAMEL. Leuven, 
1996, pp. 121-138. 

15 N. HARTMANN, O.F.M., «Die Freundschaftsliebe nach Johannes Duns Skotus», 
in Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 52 (1989), pp. 194-218. 

16 1 have not succeeded in finding any discussion of friendship in Kant outside of 
these two writings; nor did R. ElsLeR, Kant-Lexikon, Berlin, 1930 (repr. Hildesheim, 
1961; see the brief entry, «Freundschaft»). 
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analogous form. Three students who attended Kant’s lectures wrote up 
careful notes on them!”. The general agreement among the manuscripts 
is very closel8. It is indeed possible that all three stem from a single 
exemplar. Menzer, who edited the Vorlesung, firmly believed that the 
copies represent faithfully the substance of lectures given by Kant, five 
times in all between 1775 and 1780-81, and his positive judgement 
concerning their accuracy has not been challenged but has found 
support!?. Kant's own manuscript is not extant. 


So much, then, for the printed text, which reads pleasantly and 
without interruptions or inconsistencies of any kind from beginning to 
end. 


17 P, MeNzER was charged by the Kantgesellschaft with the edition of students’ 
notes relating to Kant's lectures on ethics. His edition appeared in 1924, to mark the 
second centenary of the birth of Kant: Eine Vorlesung Kants Über Ethik, im Auftrage 
der Kantgesellschaft herausgeg. von Paul Menzer. Berlin, 1924. The section on 
friendship is to be found on pp. 254-265. The book is available in some good libraries 
in Germany, but it has never been reprinted. The English translation (by Louis 
INFIELD) is incomparably easier of access; published in London, in 1930, with a 
preface by J. Macmurray, it was reprinted in the Harper Torchbooks series, «The 
Cloister Library», in 1963: Lectures on Ethics, New York, 1963 (with a preface by 
L.W. Beck). The lecture on friendship is to be found on pp. 200-209 (Reference will 
be made only to this edition). The lecture On Friendship, which forms part of the 
series of lectures on ethics, has been reprinted by M. Pakaluk in an anthology entitled 
Other Selves: Philosophers on Friendship (Indianapolis/Cambridge, 1991, pp. 208- 
217), where it occupies eight pages. It is very likely that the lectures on ethics are 
considerably better known in the English translation than in the German original. 

18 The best copy was made by Theodor Friedrich Brauer. This was used as the 
basis of the edition, but it was checked by the editor against the copied notes of 
Gottlieb Kutzner and Christian Mrongovius, as well as against a fourth series of 
notes. The manuscripts agree very very closely, but some differences there indeed are: 
omissions of some paragraphs, differences in grammatical form, differences of 
expression, and the variable handling of foreign words and names, etc. Brauer appears 
to have attended the course in 1780-1781. 

19 K, WARD, The Development of Kant's View of Ethics, Oxford, 1972, writes: «If 
one does not treat them as magisterially authoritative, they do provide the best guide 
we have to Kant's developing ethical and metaphyscial thought in the years 1775-81. 
And in general I think one is entitled to claim that they contain an accurate account of 
the substance of Kant's thinking, though their reliability is insufficient for deciding 
disputed questions of exact interpretation» (p. 52). 
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1. The Structure of the Vorlesung tiber Ethik 


The professor of philosophy at the University of Kónigsberg was 
legally obliged to follow a printed work and make it the basis of his 
lectures. In his courses on ethics and metaphysics Kant commented on 
works by Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (t 1762)20, The two ethical 
treatises on which Kant commented in his lectures were the Initia 
philosophiae practicae primae (Halle, 1760) and Ethica philosophica 
(Halle 1740; 2nd ed. 1751; 3rd ed. 1763)?!. Kant contented himself 
with following their ordering of themes very closely. However, his 
lectures were not simply a commentary on Baumgarten, for he gave 
himself a good deal of freedom to expound his own views and to 
criticize those of the prescribed author. 


The value of the lectures for the student of Kant cannot be 
doubted??. Lecturing allowed him the freedom of expression almost of 
an essayist. He made use of a relaxed and occasionally witty style23, 
They are less cerebral and abstract than the second critique and the 


20 Baumgarten was professor at Frankfurt on the Oder. In his textbooks, which 
were written in Latin, he developed the philosophical tradition of Wolff. He occupies 
a niche all of his own in the history of German philosophy, as the founder of what he 
was the first to call «aesthetica». 

21 The third edition (1763) of the latter has been reprinted without change: Ethica 
Philosophica scripsit acroamatice Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, Professor 
Philosophiae. Editio Tertia. Halae Magdeburgicae, 1763 (repr. Darmstadt, 1969). 
The /nitia is difficult to locate in libraries (the British Library, for instance, does not 
possess a copy). I have not seen it. 

22 It was first defended by their editor, Menzer. P.A. Schilpp followed up 
Menzer's pioneering work by locating the Lectures within the development of Kant's 
ethical thought: Kant's Pre-Critical Ethics, Evanston, 1937 (Schilpp lists the pre- 
critical ethical writings which show, directly or indirectly, a concern with moral 
issues: p. 55). Ward (cf n. 19) has given a more detailed study of the place of the 
Lectures in Kant's development. Neither Schilpp nor Ward discusses the view of 
friendship propounded in the Lectures. Paton, on the other hand, took some account 
of them (see the article referred to in footnote 1). 

23 The laudatory, almost hagiographical evaluation of the effect Kant made on his 
hearers, written by his pupil and biographer R.B. Jachmann, has been the subject of 
frequent quotation; it was printed by Menzer in his edition of the Vorlesung (p. 323) 
and was translated by Schilpp (op. cit., p. 6). 
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other two ethical works. In his lectures Kant reflects on the life of the 
good man, the emotions and their psychology, the virtues and vices, 
and the nature of moral progress in history, as well as on much else. 
These lectures constitute the single most important source for the study 
of the development of Kant's ethical views, just at the time when he 
was preoccupied with the preparation of the Critique of Pure Reason 
(1781), but before he had begun to think in the methodologically 
critical terms which would give birth to the Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten (Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, 
1785), the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft (Critique of Practical 
Reason, 1788), and the Metaphysiche Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre 
(The Metaphysical Principles of Virtue), which is the second part of the 
Metaphysik der Sitten (The Metaphysics of Morals, published in 
1797)24. 


Something must be said at this point about the course of lectures 
within which the discussion of friendship found its place, as well as 
about the work on which they were a commentary. 


2. Kant and Baumgarten 


Following Baumgarten, Kant divided his lectures into two parts, 
called by the former Initia and by the latter «Universal Practical 
Philosophy», which is followed by «Ethica». In the German university 
of the eighteenth century Universal Practical Philosophy was sub- 
divided into several parts, only one of which was «ethics». Under the 
universal heading were studied the principles of behavior of any free 
agent, and therefore the logic governing all technical, prudential and 
legal thinking and action. Thus, the universal introduction served as a 
propaedeutic to the study both of jurisprudence and of morals. The civil 
law prescribes actions in compliance with itself but does not have 
regard to motives; its source is external authority. Ethics, on the other 


24 The English translators of Kant have rendered the titles of his ethical writings 
in a variety of ways. I employ the titles used by J.W. ELLINGTON: Immanuel Kant. 
Ethical Philosophy. The Complete Texts of «Grounding for the Metaphysics of 
Morals» and «Metaphysical Principles of Virtue» (Part II of «The Metaphycics of 
Morals», Indianapolis/Cambridge, 1983). (Henceforth only the English titles will be 
employed.) 
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hand, is concerned with both motives and actions, and the source of the 
moral law is internal to the agent. Kant inherited this distinction 
between statute law and moral law, and between Universal Practical 
Philosophy and Ethics, and it accounts for the bipartite division of his 
course. As no summary of the two parts is possible here, I limit myself 
in what follows to a brief illustrative account of the contents of each 
part. 


The reader is struck already in the Proem by certain thoughts which 
derived from Baumgarten and were to remain an essential part of 
Kant’s post-critical moral theory. The first of these concerns the 
postulate on which Universal Practical Philosophy rests, that of the 
existence of a being, «not only man but any rational being», which is 
endowed with freedom. The reader thinks at once of the distinction 
between morals and anthropology on which Kant will insist in the 
Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, the second critique, and the 
Metaphysical Principles of Virtue. A further example: the implications 
of the freedom of the will must first be worked out in complete 
abstraction from any contingent feature of man, in other words, before 
«anthropology» (in Kant’s meaning of the term) can be brought into 
play. The two studies, practical philosophy and anthropology, are 
closely connected, Kant insists, for practical philosophy by itself would 
be merely speculative were it to be pursued without reference to the 
study of man, since we cannot in fact know whether a rational, free 
being other than man actually exists. 


A further thought, one which Kant will likewise develop in the 
Grounding (1785), concerns the division of the objective laws of free 
will into the three imperatives, the technical, the prudential and the 
moral. The vocabulary will alter: «technical» will become 
«problematic», while «prudential» will become «assertorical» (both 
being expressed hypothetically: «/f you wish to learn French...»; «If 
you wish to be happy...»); the moral imperative will be called 
categorical?>. As Kant says in the Proem to the Lectures, «The dictates 
of moral imperatives are absolute and regardless of the end... The 
imperative commands simply and categorically: Thou shalt not lie». 


25 Kant, however, still used the earlier terms upon occasion; see, for instance, 
Grounding, 416. 
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Baumgarten’s book, Initia, was concerned with the notions of 
obligation (in the most general sense), the sources of obligations (such 
as law and its principles, the legislator, rewards and punishments), and 
imputation (of fact and of law), in either the external forum or 
conscience. As his chapter titles reveal, Kant followed the structure 
adopted by Baumgarten, but gave himself great freedom to instruct his 
listeners on, e.g., «The Ethical Systems of the Ancients», an 
«historical» digression in which his preference for Zeno is made clear 
over against the Cynic and Epicurean schools, on the grounds that the 
founder of the Stoa taught that the supreme good is virtue pursued for 
its own sake, upon which happiness follows. 


Kant makes few actual references to Baumgarten and fewer still to 
more recent writers. One is reminded of the substrate of the lectures 
only by the constant recurrence of Latin words and phrases, often in the 
form of distinctions (between different kinds of obligations, or motives, 
or rewards, for instance). Themes and discussions already familiar to 
the reader of the post-critical ethical writings of Kant occur on almost 
every topic of the first or general part26. The Universal Practical 
Philosophy concludes with analyses of the degrees of responsibility for 
action and the consequence of actions, together with the factors which 
may lessen moral responsibility. 


3. The Ethics of Duty 


«Ethics» opens with ten chapters regarding the relationship between 
religion and ethical behaviour. The inner dispositions with which ethics 


26 The following may serve as examples: the ethical principle is a necessary a 
priori rational law, categorical in its expression, internal and autonomous in its 
origin, to be followed by the free will in independence of all inclination (p. 24); there 
can logically be only one first principle of ethics (p. 26); the motive to which the 
understanding looks is solely one of universal validity (p. 18); the obligation to 
honour God (p. 41) is perfectly satisfied only by the one who with a willing heart 
does what is morally good, and does that simply because it is so, not out of fear of 
punishment; knowledge of God is not required for the apprehension of the laws of 
morality (p. 40); God looks to our dispositions, and these derive only from a principle 
within us (p. 42); moral conduct in the sense understood is in accordance with the 
divine will, and is piety (p. 42). 
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is concerned cannot be derived from religion: «Religion is the 
combination of ethics and theology, and religion without morality is an 
impossibility» (p. 79). Natural religion postulates «a holy Lawgiver, a 
benevolent ruler and a just judge... here we have the moral attributes of 
God» (p. 80). The natural corollary of morality in religion is that the 
person «who has so conducted himself as to be worthy of happiness can 
hope to be happy, because a Being exists who can make him so» 
(p. 82). Kant regards the external cult as a sophistic notion, since no 
religious act can be anything but inner. Cult, being easier to render than 
virtuous dispositions are to cultivate, is an alibi for «the tedious burden 
of constant watchfulness» (p. 105) over the purity of the inner, moral 
life. 


After religion come chapters on duties in regard to oneself, then on 
duties regarding others. The condition and principle of all morality is to 
reverence humanity in oneself. True, moral self-esteem follows from 
our conviction of the worth of humanity and is diametrically opposed 
to self-love (philautia). The precondition of self-esteem is therefore 
self-mastery. Suicide destroys the worth of humanity and cannot be 
legitimate. The care for one’s life is important, the care for one’s moral 
personality is more so still. We must teach our body to be frugal in its 
needs and temperate in its pleasures. Sexuality attains its true, moral 
use only within marriage, where two people give each other not just a 
part of themselves but the whole of themselves. The topics of the use of 
wealth and the vices of greed and miserlinesss conclude the discussion 
of our duties towards ourselves. 


Duties towards others arise either from good will or from justice. 
Kant refuses to follow Baumgarten’s ponderings on duties towards 
things and animals: «Inanimate things are completely subject to our 
will, and our duties to animals are duties only with reference to 
ourselves» (p. 191)27. The duties of good will are benevolent, those of 
justice are compulsory. Love is good will from inclination, but the 
moralist is more interested in good will deriving from principles of the 
understanding than in the more kindly and spontaneous feeling, which, 
like any feeling, is particular and is in itself undependable. Justice 


27 Cf. «Duties towards Animals and Spirits», pp. 239-241. Kant argues there that 
«we have duties towards the animals because thus we cultivate the corresponding 
duties towards human beings» (p. 240). 
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concerns the rights of others. The duties it commands are all grounded 
in the general rule of right. «It is our duty to regard [the rights of 
others] as sacred and maintain them as such... They are inviolable» 
(p. 193). 


First among the «duties» coming from good will Kant, still 
following Baumgarten, places friendship, following it by a brief 
discourse on its opposite, enmity. He then passes on to the duties 
dictated by justice, before closing with two pages on «The Ultimate 
Destiny of the Human Race»: 


The realisation of the full destiny, the highest possible perfection of human 
nature — this is the kingdom of God on earth. Justice and equity, the 
authority not of governments but of conscience within us, will then rule the 
world. This is the destined final end, the highest moral perfection to which 
the human race can attain; but the hope of it is still distant; it will be many 
centuries before it can be realized (p. 253). 


In these lines we find an early delineation of «the Kingdom of Ends», 
which will appear in Grounding (1785). 


4. Friendship 


In the portion of his lecture which deals with friendship Kant gives 
expression in different ways to the fundamental tensions he finds 
between the particular and the universal, between the ideal and its 
practical realisation, and between self-love as it aims at the happiness 
of the individual, on the one hand, and love of mankind universally (die 
allgemeine Menschenliebe), on the other. These tensions lend interest 
to his essay, at the same time as they make it difficult to summarize; his 
thought evidently remains still in search of a more rigorous statement 
of its own fundamental parameters?8, That Kant was not at ease with 
the idea of friendship in the way his classical and medieval forerunners 
had been is something that becomes evident, for a reserve regarding it 


28 That is part of its intrinsic interest, as Ward (The Development..., pp. 54-55) has 
already remarked concerning the Lectures as a whole: «To this extent the Lectures 
may be said to benefit from their relative lack of systematisation within the 
Procrustean bed of the Kantian architectonic. All the most distinctive principles of 
Kantian ethics are represented here». 
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is never far from the surface of his thought, and is recurrently expressed 
in the form of cautionary remarks and warnings about the 
disappointments and failures that beset friendship. 


Let us begin with the first antithesis (or antinomy, if we may employ 
a later Kantian term), and follow on to the ideal synthesis which it 
suggests to Kant’s mind. 


There are two motives in man, and they are in conflict. The first 
(Selbstliebe, or self-love) comes from himself, whereas the second 
(allgemeine Menschenliebe, or universal love of humanity) is derived 
from others. The first has no moral merit (at most it complies with 
morality), while the second, promoting as it does the happiness of the 
human race through the love of mankind, is morally meritorious. Man 
attaches importance to whatever lends value to his own person; 
friendship emanates from this idea. We have a dilemma at the outset of 
the inquiry: are we to begin by securing our own happiness through 
self-love (an inclination or subjective feeling, not a principle of the 
reason), and only after that look to the happiness of our fellows; or, 
inversely, are we to make the happiness of the latter our first concern, 
neglecting self-love? No resolution of the antithesis is possible. Kant 
leaves it behind for a hypothesis: a generous reciprocity of love (i.e., 
friendship), would overcome self-love, for if men universally decided 
to study the happiness of others then the welfare of each one would be 
assured, no-one would be the loser, and each would be promoted to 
happiness by the efforts of all the others. On the contrary hypothesis, if 
each man concerned himself with his own happiness there could be no 
moral merit on the part of anyone. On the other hand, to choose 
between self-love and friendship would be to impose a divorce between 
happiness and morality??. 


Friendship is the maximum of reciprocal love. It is an Idea (Idee) in 
two related senses, both because it is not derived from experience and 
because it is the measure by which we can assess reciprocal love and 
determine tbe extent to which it is defective in a given case. Now, no 
friendship belonging to our experience can conform completely to the 


29 The relationship between virtue and happiness was a constant preoccupation of 
Kant. It was thematized in his pre-critical ethical writings, as well as throughout his 
post-critical phase. 
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Idea; «Socrates», Kant tells us, was right to remark, «Meine lieben 
Freunde, es gibt keine Freunde!»30 The Idea of friendship serves as a 
standard to measure the degree of defect of each experienced 
relationship?!, but it has no practical value, concludes Kant, because we 
never do choose only friendship. Even if we did so, reciprocal 
friendship comes about only if another person makes an identical and 
absolute choice of me for the sake of my happiness, so that we each of 
us surrender our own particular happiness to the other and receive in 
return the other’s into our hands. In practice, concludes Kant, such 
things do not occur. In life we are always dealing with a mixture of the 
two things, self-love and the love of mankind. In the practical life man 
cares for his own happiness and for that of others also, and in varying 
degrees sacrifices his needs (or habits of need) for friendship. 


5. Moral Progress in History 


Why does Kant at this point appear to re-start his thoughts, by 
proposing a division of friendship into three types? A line of 
interpretation may be suggested, with the aim of recovering the 
essential unity of the lecture on friendship, considered as a whole. First, 
an incision may be proposed in the discussion afforded to the types of 
friendship, for Kant himself says that there are really only two kinds, 
those based upon need (Bedürfnis) or disposition (Gesinnung). A 
relationship founded upon taste (Geschmack) is only a pseudo- 
friendship (p. 205), because it is based not upon the happiness of our 
friends but only upon the pleasure we derive from their company, as 
providing the variety which our entertainment requires. Leaving aside 
such pleasurable sociableness, Kant discusses the two kinds of 
friendship. The remainder of the essay should be interpreted as 
partaking in the philosophy of history which was that of the 
Enlightenment generally, and which reposed the greater part of its 
content, as well as the entirety of its spirit, upon the notion of progress, 


30 «My dear friends, there are no friends!» In the Metaphysical Principles of 
Virtue, ch. 46 (470), Kant attributes this claim to Aristotle. For its correct 
interpretation, see footnote 37. 

31 cf, Critique of Pure Reason, A 315; 570; The Metaphysical Principles of 
Virtue, Conclusion, 486-487. 
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or the hope of moral progress, or even in some cases (such as Kant 
himself), the certitude of moral progress over time. Friendship based 
upon the mutual provision of needs has in the course of time given 
way, morally speaking, to the truly moral friendship that is based upon 
shared moral principle: there we have a fundamental conviction of our 
author. The interpretation we propose is supported by the first part of 
the lecture with, in particular, the unresolved antinomy it enunciates: 
since the truly moral principle of friendship contains an inherent 
dynamic of universalism (in the form of a will which is universally 
benevolent and is not confined narrowly within family relationships or 
sectarian religious groupings), the resolution of the initial antithesis 
should, as Kant sees it, be sought in the direction of increasing 
universality, whereby the love of mankind would gradually assert its 
superiority, and even its dominance, over against the closure which is 
typical of self-love, and of which both past and present afford so many 
painful evidences: 


The friendship of need comes about when men can trust one another in the 
mutual provision for the needs of life. It was the original form of friendship 
amongst men, and is encountered mostly in the crudest social conditions. 
When savages go hunting, each of them has at heart, and endeavours to 
promote, the same interests as his colleagues; they are friends. The simpler 
the needs of a group of men the more frequent is this kind of friendship 
amongst them; and in proportion as their needs increase the frequency of 
such friendship diminishes. When the stage of luxury, with its multiplicity 
of needs, is reached, man has so many of his own affairs to absorb his 
attention that he has little time to attend to the affairs of others. At that 
stage, therefore, such friendship does not exist; it is not even wanted... 
(pp. 203-204). 


6. Communication 


Kant admits, of course, than in every true friendship each of the 
friends must have the confidence that the other would prove to be «a 
friend in need» to him. However, to require, or even to request, the 
practical proof of such confidence would be to change the terms of the 
friendship itself, almost inevitably, by introducing into it the inequality 
of benefactor and debtor, something which would spell the end of 
friendship. Friendship, then, is not based upon need but comes from a 
true, genuine disposition of the feelings. This is the friendship which is 
universal (allgemeine). Unlike our ordinary social intercourse with its 
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masks, mistrust and constraints, on those occasions only when our own 
feelings and those of one or two of our friends are attuned to each other 
by friendship itself, can we open ourselves, entrust our feelings and 
judgements to the other(s), and hide nothing — in short, we are enabled 
to communicate our whole self in a fellowship which fulfills our 
instinctual need for Gesellschaft (society). A friend who is frank and 
loving is needed for the correction of our judgement, when it is 
mistaken. In such communication lies the end of man, and through it he 
is enabled to enjoy his existence. Upon the intimacy of friendship our 
knowledge of our own frailties should not be intruded, but should be 
concealed for the sake of decency. 


The basis of friendship, Kant continues, is to be identified in a 
likeness which is not one of thought or professional occupation, but 
which consists in a resemblance founded on agreement concerning 
intellectual and moral principles; otherwise there can be no complete 
understanding between (or among) friends. Kant is therefore concerned 
with the moral preconditions of friendship, by which one may seek to 
deserve and be worthy of another’s friendship: uprightness, sincerity, 
trustworthiness, conduct free from spite and falsity, and a sweet, 
cheerful and happy temper, make up the character of one adapted to 
friendship32, 


32 In a passage on the melancholic temperament which in all likelihood has 
autobiographical resonances, Kant praises the sublimity of friendship and underlines 
the qualities of character upon which it is based: steadfastness, principle, autonomy, 
discretion, truth and respect for human dignity: «The person whose feeling leans 
toward melancholy... has a special feeling for the sublime. He is steadfast. For that 
reason he regulates his emotions by principles... The person of melancholy frame of 
mind cares little for what others think, what they consider good or true; he trusts 
entirely to his own insight... Friendship is sublime and is therefore agreeable to his 
temperament... Affable conversation is beautiful, thoughtful silence is sublime. He is 
a good keeper of his own secrets as well as of those of others. Veracity is sublime; he 
hates lies and pretense. He has a high regard for the dignity of human nature. He 
esteems himself and regards any man as a creature deserving respect. He will endure 
no depraved submissiveness and breathes freedom in a noble breast. He abominates 
all chains, from the gilded ones worn at court to the heavy irons of the galley-slave. 
He is a severe judge of himself and of others and not rarely is disgusted with himself 
as well as with the world». This passage occurs in the Beobachtungen iiber das 
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7. Kant’s Reservations 


To return now to particularity and universality, along with Kant. He 
reflects on the moral betterment friendship can bring about in our lives. 
True goodness stretches out towards a good will of universal 
dimensions, with the result that friendship is opposed to the tendency to 
restrict intimacy to the small circle of family or religious sect. The 
obverse of any restriction of society is the ostracisation of all outsiders. 
In true friendship we do not shut out from our heart those who are not 
within our little circle of intimates. Kant at last finds a symbol which 
conveys his deepest conviction in the matter of friendship: 


Friendship is not of heaven but of the earth. The complete moral perfection 
of heaven must be universal; but friendship is not universal, it is a 
particular association of specific persons. It is man’s refuge in this world 
from his distrust of his fellows, in which he can reveal his disposition to 
another and communicate himself to him (p. 207). 


«Not of heaven but of earth»: friendship lives in the mixed state 
between inclination and pure good will, or love of mankind. At this 
point we rediscover the topic of historical progress: 


The more civilized man becomes, the broader his outiook and the less room 
there is for special friendships. Civilized man seeks universal pleasures and 
a universal friendship, unrestricted by special ties; the savage picks and 
chooses according to his taste and disposition, for the more primitive the 
social culture the more necessary such associations are (ibid. ). 


Kant draws his lecture to a close with a series of warnings concerning 
the disappointments that may be encountered and the attitude we must 
adopt to them. Men are not transparent, and friendships sometimes fail. 
Like Cicero, he enjoins his reader to keep a positive memory of a 
former friend, even if that friend has meanwhile become an enemy. 
From ancient times comes the view that we must so conduct ourselves 
towards a friend that there would be no harm done if he became our 
enemy; it is very unwise to place ourselves in a friend's hands 
completely, warns Kant33. 


Gefühl des Schónen und Erhabenen, it is quoted much more fully by Schilpp, Kant's 
Pre-critical Ethics, p. 4. 

33 Cicero vigorously rebutted this view, which he considered as degrading and 
destroying friendship. He recommended instead never to make a friend (in the noble 
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8. World-citizenship 


Kant ends his lecture on a note of contrast, once more, between 
particularity and universality. Friendship is particular, and we cannot 
be the friend of everyone. There are never the less a few Weltbiirger34 
of whom it can be said that their capacity to form friendships with 
every one might earn them the title of the friend of everyone. The 
concluding reference to the human way of beginning with the particular 
and moving to the universal is a reprise of the fundamental tension that 
runs through the lecture as a whole. Kant himself would no doubt have 
thought of it as the tension engendered by moral development itself 
over time and in history. 


III. THE METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF VIRTUE 


1. Kant’s Final Ethical Synthesis 


Kant, it would appear, repeated his Lectures on Ethics right up to the 
academic year 1780-1781. In the course of that year the Critique of 
Pure Reason appeared. The unrelenting effort undertaken in that work 
to uncover through an effort of reflection the a priori element in all 
human knowing, by separating the form of knowledge from its matter, 
implied a new approach on his part to ethics, one which received its 
first published form in 1785, with the appearance of the Grounding for 
the Metaphysics of Morals. There Kant sought to lay the essential 
foundation for a metaphysics of morals which, parallel to his 
metaphysics of knowedge, would prescind from «anthroplogy» (the 
matter) and seek in reason itself the basis of the a priori element in 


sense of the word), whom one might some day come to hate (De Amicitia, 16.59). 
Like Aristotle, Cicero insisted that no-one should be admitted to the intimacy of 
friendship before a positive and reliable view has been reached concerning his moral 
character. 

34 «Weltbürger»: not «men of the world» (Infield’s translation), but «citizens of 
the world». Kant has in mind the Stoic ideal of the sage as cosmopolites. 
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moral judgement — its form therefore. This work was to investigate 
and establish nothing more nor less than the supreme principle of 
morality, that imperative which is categorical and which, proceeding 
from the reason in its practical application, must be at once self- 
ordained or autonomous, and at the same time universal and necessary. 
The Grounding, however, did not aim at being a complete critique of 
practical reason, but heralded in its last part the fuller, systematic 
Critique of Practical Reason, which appeared in 1787. Kant was to 
return to ethics in what was to be his last publication, the Metaphysical 
Principles of Virtue (Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre), 
published in 1797 as Part II of the Metaphysics of Morals (Metaphysik 
der Sitten)35. There is much in the content and the ordering of chapters 
of this work that recalls the Lectures on Ethics. While no full account 
of it can possibly be undertaken here, it is sufficient for our purposes to 
note that in the section headed Ethische Elementarlehre (Elements of 
Ethics) we encounter the already familiar headings of duties towards 
oneself (Part I) and duties towards others (Part II). Examining 
successively the duties that come from the love of man as man (the 
doing of good, thankfulness and moral sympathy), and the duties that 
flow from respect for others, and cataloguing the correlative vices, 
Kant arrives at the conclusion of his elementary teaching on virtues, the 
section of the work that directly interests us here: «On the Most Interior 
Union of Love with Respect in Friendship»36. Here we have some five 
pages in which Kant, in the last years of his life, reaches back to his 
pre-critical days for ideas, which he overhauls by straining them 
through the critical philosophy, before presenting the result as an 
integral part of his final ethical synthesis. Thus, it was a reflection on 
friendship which was to bring to completion and to crown the moral 
enquiry which had accompanied him throughout his mature life as 
thinker and teacher. 


35 See the most recent edition: I. KANT, Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der 
Tugendlehre. Metaphysik der Sitten. Zweiter Teil. Mit einer Einfiihrung, «Kants 
System der Pflichten in der Methaphysik der Sitten», von Mary GREGOR. Neu 
herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Bernd LupwiG, F. Meiner, Phil. Bibliothek, 
Bd. 430, Hamburg, 1990. 

36 «Beschluss der Elementarlehre. Von der innigsten Vereinigung der Liebe mit 
der Achtung in der Freundschaft», in Metaphysische Anfangsgründe..., &46 (469). 
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2. The Difficulties of Friendship 


The treatment of friendship in the closing pages of this, the last 
published work of Kant, is condensed, difficult to assimilate, and quite 
impossible to reproduce in schematised form. Kant offers two 
definitions of friendship. The first, the ideal, opens chapter 46, while 
the second, the moral and real, contains the substantial part of his 
thought on friendship (ch. 47). Friendship in its perfection is the union 
of two persons through equal, reciprocal love and respect. This Idea 
(Idee) is unattainable, but it is nevertheless a practical or ethical 
necessity, to be striven after as a sort of «duty of honour» coming from 
reason. In a series of questions Kant explores the tension between the 
movements of love (Liebe) and respect (Achtung) within friendship; 
that is to say, between an emotion, which as such has no measure 
internal to itself, and a principle of the reason. How is one of the 
friends to know that good will (a duty of friendship), is present in equal 
degree in the other? In either one of the friends taken singly, how are 
the different feelings that emanate from the two duties (good will and 
respect) to be related? If one of the friends feels more emotion, does he 
not then lose out in terms of the respect the other has for him? On 
either side, love and respect are difficult to hold in equilibrium, since 
love is a force of attraction whereas respect is one of repulsion. Ideal 
equality and balance is unattainable. Kant allows himself some irony at 
the expense of the Idea of friendship: Orestes and Pylades, Theseus and 
Pirithous — the perfection of friendship is the hobby-horse of novelists 
(as he already remarked in his Lectures on Friendship). Aristotle 
corrects them: «O my friends, there is no friend!»37 


37 In the Lectures on Ethics this statement was attributed to Socrates. In fact it 
comes from neither Socrates nor Aristotle but from Diogenes Laertius, who in his life 
of Aristotle claims (but at second hand) that the philosopher frequently repeated it. 
(DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives of Eminent Philosophers. Aristotle. V.21; Loeb edition, 
vol. 1, p. 465). Kant, whose knowledge of ancient philosophy was meagre and almost 
entirely derivative, very likely lifted the reference from Montaigne (Essais, 1.28), who 
speaks of «l'usage des amitiez ordinaires et coustumiéres, à l'endroit desquelles il 
faut employer le mot qu’ Aristotle avoit trés-familier: <O mes amis, il n'y a nul amy» 
[Ed. Pléiade, p. 226]. (It would seem likely that Kant also had the same source in 
mind when delivering his sarcasm against «the hobby-horse of novelists»). Montaigne 
referred the misquotation from Diogenes Laertius to common friendships which, 
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Attention is drawn quite forcefully by Kant to the difficulties that 
beset the relationship of friends. It is a moral duty to point out to a 
friend his mistakes, for his own good; but will the «other half» not see 
in this correction a lack of the respect for which he looked to his 
friend? Will he not feel himself to be observed and secretly criticized? 
«A friend in need» offers another example of difficulty: to request help 
from a friend is to sacrifice equality, not in feeling but in one’s own 
self-respect. Both difficulties have their common source in those very 
different qualities which are love, and respect. Ideal friendship is 
fusional, since it contemplates two persons who in the sweetness of 


precisely because they are not «the most perfect of their kind» (as his friendship with 
Etienne de la Boétie, he claimed, had been), and thus betray in fact what they seem to 
represent [i.e. friendship], evoke the complaint, «O my friends, there is no friend!». 
Montaigne, however, misled by the Adagia of Erasmus, completely misinterpreted the 
words of Diogenes. Classical Greek was written without diacritical signs, such as 
breathings and accents; these were introduced by the Scholiasts of Alexandria. The 
phrase, Y ihor ovdeig pitos is capable of two meanings, depending upon the 
diacritical signs that are added to the initial omega: @ (vocative), or © (dative). The 
former suggested the sense that deceived Montaigne, the latter (literally, «to whom 
there are friends, there is no friend), gives the meaning which Diogenes, as a 
perceptive reader of Aristotle, certainly intended — for Aristotle criticized those who 
cultivate polyphilia and who, in consequence, by wishing to be the friend of everyone 
are in fact the friend of no-one. (Diogenes explicitly refers in the context to «Ethics» 
[Eudemian], bk 7, where this meaning can indeed be verified, at 1244b). (The Loeb 
translation reads, «He who has friends can have no friend».) 

Jacques Derrida devotes a chapter of Politiques de l'amitié (Paris, 1994, pp. 219- 
252) to the exploration of the two interpretations. He is unwilling to leave the last 
word to philology and to conclude that Montaigne’s is a modern misreading of a 
statement which should be understood in Diogenes as a résumé of Aristotle’s 
warnings against polyphilia. Derrida argues that both interpretations have a common 
philosophical meeting-point, in that each in its own way signifies that «otherness» lies 
at the heart of friendship: «C'est en somme à Dieu (ou à l'homme en tant qu'il devrait 
ou voudrait lui ressembler) qu'on doit penser en disant: «il n'y a nul amy». Mais on 
pense alors à quelqu'un qui ne pense pas ou qui ne pense rien d'autre que soi, qui ne 
pense pas en tant qu'il ne pense rien d'autre que soi. Or s'il a des amis, s'il le désire, 
c'est parce que l'homme pense et pense l'autre. L'amitié par excellence ne peut étre 
qu'humaine mais surtout, et du méme coup, il n'y a pour l'homme de pensée que pour 
autant qu'elle est pensée de l'autre et pensée de l'autre comme pensée du mortel» 
(p. 252). 
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mutual emotion move towards melting into one. However, friendship 
that has only emotions of tenderness behind it and has no rules or 
requirements (such as respect offers) to fix limits for feeling, cannot 
either attain to unity, or place itself above fluctuations that result 
inevitably in constant quarrels and reconciliations. Sheer, blind emotion 
cannot make up the love of friendship. It is noteworthy that Kant’s 
reference to two of the ancient proverbs on friendship is made in the 
context of this criticism of the Idea of friendship, as the poetry which 
leads only to illusion and disappointment. 


3. Moral Friendship 


«Moral friendship, on the contrary, is the complete trust of two 
persons in mutual disclosure of their secret judgements and feelings, in 
so far as it can co-exist with mutual respect for one another» (ch. 47). 
Moral friendship is not simply an Ideal but it exists, although cases of it 
are as rare of occurence as the proverbial black swan38. It is not the 
creature of wish freed entirely from the concept of reason. Kant 
explains in what it consists. Speaking of his own society, he claims that 
man experiences a powerful need to open himself to others, yet is held 
back by fear that his confidences may be misplaced or betrayed, and so 
he shuts himself up within himself. If, however, he comes across 
someone to whom he can open his mind in total trust, one who, besides, 
judges things in the same way as he does himself, someone who in 
addition will respect his secrets absolutely, then he can emerge from 
the loneliness of his own thoughts, that prison in which he shuts 
himself up; and then he will have found that rare thing, a friend??. 


38 KANT quotes (Metaphysical Elements..., ch. 47) from JUVENAL, Satire IL, 6, 165: 
rara avis in terris, nigroque similima cygno. 

39 «Findet er also einen, der Verstand hat, bei dem er in Ansehung jener Gefahr 
gar nicht besorgt sein darf, sondern dem er sich mit vólligem Vertrauen eróffnen 
kann, der tiberdem auch eine mit der seinigen tibereinstimmende Art, die Dinge zu 
beurteilen an sich hat, so kann er seinen Gekanken Luft machen; er ist mit seinen 
Gedanken nich vóllig allein wie im Gefángnis, und genieBt eine Freiheit, die er in 
dem großen Haufen entbehrt, wo er sich in sich selbst verschließen muß», ibid. 
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The discussion closes with a reference to universality. High above 
the philanthropist Kant places the Friend of Man (der Menschenfreund/ 
Freund der Menschen), who sympathizes in feeling with the well-being 
of all men, rejoicing with them, and who is mindful of the equality of 
all as brothers, under one universal Father who wills the happiness of 
all. 


IV. KANT’S DEVELOPMENT REGARDING FRIENDSHIP 


On closer comparison one cannot but be struck by certain lines of 
continuity that run between the Lectures and the Metaphysical 
Principles of Virtue in respect of the doctrine of friendship. In both 
works the idea of friendship as the complete reciprocity of love is 
presented as an unrealisable illusion, yet is regarded as a measure of the 
relativities of experienced friendship. Real friendship is prized: 
between persons of the same moral principles it is an equality of 
relationship, in which each is enabled by trust to communicate himself, 
in the region of thought and feeling, to the other. The same air of 
reserve concerning friendship is breathed in both, and the tension 
between particularity and universality is shared by the two writings. 
Despite the intervention of the critical philosophy, the two exhibit quite 
remarkable continuities both of material and of attitude. 


Yet differences and developments do in fact separate the two 
writings, composed at an interval of roughly twenty years. The tension 
between particularity and the universal impulse that is present in good 
will is common to both, but receives a different expression in each 
work. In the Lectures, self-love and the love of humanity are opposed 
as principles of action, yet are thought of as mixing in empirical 
friendships; whereas in the Metaphysical Principles of Virtue it is love 
(essentially a «physiological» inclination or feeling), and respect 
(coming from a maxim of reason), which are frequently regarded as 
being in tension. In the Lectures three kinds of love are distinguished 
on the basis of different motives of action (needs, tastes, dispositions), 
whereas in the later work only one, pure moral friendship, remains. In 
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addition, the casuistry surrounding the failure of friendship, with which 
the Lecture closes (and which so strongly recalls Cicero+0), has 
disappeared altogether from the later writing. 


Some development can be detected as between the two. Kant 
deployed in the Metaphysical Principles of Virtue a complete freedom 
to situate friendship within his ethical theory, and to place his own 
thoughts in his own preferred order, whereas in the Lectures he was 
tied to the sequence of Baumgarten's topics and ideas. To make the two 
chapters on friendship into the conclusion of his Elements of Ethics was 
Kant's own decision; it suggests strongly that he regarded all the duties 
he had examined in the course of the Elements as so many 
presuppositions of friendship, in other words that he saw friendship as 
the outcome or crown of good moral character (always provided, that is 
to say, that one has the good furtune to meet another person of the same 
character with whom friendship can be joined). We may recall that in 
ancient and medieval treatises on philia or amicitia, friendship was 
regularly viewed as being a virtue, or at least as being built upon the 
virtues. We will not go far wrong if we conclude that in Kant's eyes 
friendship represented the highest human moral achievement, and was 
in a way the highest expression of the moral duty to love others. 


A further development of thought concerns the tension between the 
particular and the universal, which is present (as we have seen) in both 
works. No longer in the Metaphysical Principles is that disparaging 
contrast made between particular friendships and universal friendship. 
Even though chapters 46 and 47 close with a laudatory reference to the 
Freund der Menschen, the purity of whose love for his brothers as 
equals places him above even the philanthropist, there is nothing to 
parallel the bold claim made in the Lectures that civilisational, moral 
advance sacrifices particularity to universality, even in friendship. If the 
thesis of civilized man's mistrust of his fellows, and of his embrace of 
friendships as a refuge therefrom, is indeed repeated in the 
Metaphysical Principles, what is missing there is the historical contrast 
between the life of savages and that of civilized man. 


40 The last third or so of Laelius de Amicitia was given over to casuistic 
discussion. 
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The most evident development of all is to be found, when all is said 
and done, on the level of method. The critical philosophy enthroned the 
pure practical Reason as the a priori, autonomous, universal source of 
moral duty, and brought to the very foreground of Kant’s later ethics 
the concept of the duty of respect owed to persons as such, a concept 
which as yet found no place in the Lectures‘, 


41 Some phenomenologists have highlighted the insuperable nature of the 
difficulties which Kantian criticism must encounter in affirming the ontological 
equality of self and other, and in giving an epistemological justification of the 
existence of other minds (or other selves) such that their existence would not be less 
certain than that of the (supposedly privileged) self. Descartes wondered how he was 
to know whether the hats and cloaks that passed beneath his window were indwelt by 
non-mechanical agencies of the same kind as his own self-consciousness. No doubt it 
was this unhappy dichotomy between the external world and a pure, rational 
interiority capable of ordering its own contents by deductive logic, with knowledge as 
the only basis for a relationship between the two, which bred the false problem of 
«other minds». Kant's transcendental critique of reason starts from a concept of the 
ego as phenomenon. The unity of consciousness, which is a condition of experience, 
requires the existence of the transcendental ego. Take the example of anger: if I am 
angry my face becomes red. It is my interior sense which allows me to relate these 
two data of experience and to apply the categories or concepts to them. However, to 
say that another person is angry I would have to be able to establish a relationship 
between the redness of his face and a supposed inner feeling of rage, something 
which is impossible unless I can penetrate into the «internal sense» which orders his 
experience. The other, however, is given to me only as phenomena of my own 
consciousness; all I can do is to put these into order in the most reasonable way 
possible, according to my concepts. The latter, however, of their very nature apply 
only to my experience, which I cannot transcend as mine. Sartre remarked that 
according to Kant's critical idealism «the other» must be considered as belonging to 
the category of the «as if»: he is an a priori hypothesis which has no justification 
other than the unity which it allows in my experience. Hence the other cannot be 
thought in his otherness, without contradiction. The alter ego results from an illicit 
application of a merely regulative or unifying concept. The self is therefore closed in 
upon itself; the «I» can never become a «we», nor can it be related to «another self». 
(J.-P. SARTRE, L'étre et le néant, 1.1: «L'existence d'autrui»). The phenomenologist 
Alphonse de Waehlens attempted to link the emergence of the «problem» of the other 
self with economic, religious and philosophical aspects of modernity: «Autrui et le 
probléme de l'alter ego», in Existence et signification, Louvain-Paris, 1958, pp. 263- 
289. 
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V. KANTIAN FRIENDSHIP AND MODERNITY 


Kant philosophized as a man of his own times, and did so on the 
basis of the experience of his age4?. His overall ambition was to bring 
scientific progress and moral progress under the roof of a single reason, 
in the dimensions of universality and necessity. The moral progress of 
mankind was his great ethical theme: the obligation to respect persons 
in every action of life, the overcoming of self-love in view of the 
coming Kingdom of Ends (to be brought about through education and 
by political reform of a republican kind), in order that humanity might 
be more fully recognized in each, and more fully developed and 
respected in all. 


42 Kant may be said to have possessed as good as no direct knowledge of Greek 
thought (still less, if possible, of medieval). The study of the history of philosophy 
had scarcely begun in his time. His immediate access to the rich tradition of ideas on 
friendship was had principally through Baumgarten. In chronological terms Kant 
could have had some acquaintance with a source more philosophically significant by 
far than Baumgarten's two textbooks, namely the Philosophia Moralis sive Ethica, 
Methodo Scientifica Pertractata of Christian Wolff, which appeared in 1750-53, in 
five volumes, marking the crown of the German philosopher's career (+ 9 April 
1754). In vol. 5 («On the Virtues Regulating our Duties to Others») Wolff set down 
the last substantial treatise (130 pp.) on love and friendship to emanate from German 
Lutheran Scholasticism. With masterly organisation Wolff developed his own thought 
on these subjects, drawing upon his massive knowledge of later medieval and post- 
medieval scholastic literature. His intimacy with that current of thought is apparent on 
every page of his treatise, as the themes discussed, and the Latin and Greek 
vocabulary employed, amply confirm (Wolff does not refer to his sources by name). 
The Philosophia Moralis was not a source for Baumgarten (the first edition of whose 
Ethica appeared in 1740). It has been suggested that Kant underwent a direct 
influence of the Philosophia Moralis (see W. LENDERS, «Nachwort», in WOLFF, 
Lateinische Schriften, Bd. 16, p. XX. This suggestion should be treated with caution, 
since by the time the work appeared Kant had already begun to detach himself from 
Wolffian ideas. 
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1. Personal Friendship in Bourgeois Society 


Kant’s thoughts on friendship may be considered as reflecting the 
experience of his place and time*3. He was conscious that economic 
development had multiplied man’s needs and enabled him to outgrow 
tribal community. He was vividly aware that the emergence of the 

_individual endowed with a morally-autonomous conscience (something 
which represented a central claim of the Enlightenment) had, at the 
same time as it enabled life to become more rational and culturally 
richer, enclosed in loneliness the individual consciousness of the most 
enlightened people, and effectively inhibited the individual living in 
urban life from freely opening to others his own ideas and feelings. He 
laid stress upon the enormous need felt by his contemporaries in 
bourgeois life for self-revelation, to be achieved on terms of trust, free 
from all fear of damaging indiscretion or political betrayal on the part 
of one’s interlocutors. The fear of self-revelation would find release 
only in the trust of friendship established between two persons, wherein 
each could communicate to the other, without fear, both his ideas and 
his feelings. Kantian communication no longer meant the same as the 
Aristotelian koinonia, or the communicatio of Aquinas, but consisted in 
the expression of opinions which for the most part must perforce be 
confined within the prison of one’s own, solitary consciousness.44 At 


43 Kant, of course, had no realisation that he was philosophizing as a man of his 
own times but took it for granted that he was giving voice to the universality and 
necessity of reason. In other words, the critical method he employed did not have any 
in-built self-critical dimension to it. A number of «pre-critical» philosophers (Plato, 
Aristotle and Aquinas, for instance), were much better equipped in this regard than 
was the progenitor of transcendental, critical idealism. 

44 His only true precursor in this regard was Francis Bacon, who wrote the 
following lines, which are (for the wrong reasons, admittedly) unforgettable: 
«A principall Fruit of Frendship is the Ease and Discharge of the Fulnesse and 
Swellings of the Heart, which Passions of all kinds doe cause and induce. We know 
Diseases of Stoppings and Suffocations are the most dangerous in the body; And it is 
not much otherwise in the Minde: You may take Sarza to open the Liver; Steele to 
open the Spleene; Flowers of Sulphur for the Lungs; Castoreum for the Braine; But 
no Receipt openeth the Heart but a true Frend, To whom you may impart Griefes, 
loyes, Feares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the Heart to 
oppresse it, in a kind of civill Schrift or Confession» (Essays, XX VIL Of Friendship). 
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its core, Kant’s notion of the good of moral friendship meant wishing 
the well-being of the other in affection and respect. Its exercise was 
essentially conversational; the welcomed liberation from loneliness was 
to be gained in and through the one-to-one exchange of opinions about 
the people one consorted with, about the government and about 
religion, in the supreme trust that the friend would extend absolute 
respect to these confidences of opinion and expressions of feeling, and 
that he would never disclose secrets45, 


2. Kantian Moral Friendship and the Tradition 


In this conception of friendship, which articulates a typically modern 
experience, friendship is personal. It consists in the choice made 
mutually by two cultivated persons of each other, as sharing equally 
(not exactly the same ideas but) the same moral principles and general 
outlook, in a harmony of feeling. This purely personal friendship of 
modernity stands in contrast to the philia linking philosophers in the 
common quest for wisdom (Aristotle), the political friendship of 
Cicero, the common life of servi Dei (St Augustine), and the monastic 
quest to reach a foretaste of the joys of heaven within the community of 
faith and hope (John Cassian). Socratic, educative friendship is not 
present either; even if Kant had known something about it, it would 
doubtless have come into all-too-evident conflict with the principle of 
respect or distance, which is grounded, of course, in Kant’s 
«enlightened» sense of the autonomy of the individual, whose 
conscience could no longer tolerate any recourse to a spiritual director 
or soul-friend^9. Nor is the Aristotelian and scholastic doctrine of 


The final analogy drawn by Bacon is with the Sacrament of Penance, which by 
Bacon’s time had long since been abolished in the Church of England. 

45 Metaphysical Principles..., ch. 47 (472). Derrida suggests that the secret gives 
the essential clue to Kantian friendship (Op. cit., p. 288: «Quel est le secret de ce 
cygne noir? Le secret»). Total confidentiality was the sine qua non of friendship 
within the political setting of the authoritarian state. 

46 «Respect» (Latin, respecto, -are: to look around repeatedly; to look at; to wait 
for, to look for, expect; to care for, regard, respect), is a metaphor which incorporates 
distance. Looking and seeing require the visual medium between eye and object. In 
Latin the word can mean «thought» («cum respectum mens superni Rectoris deserit», 
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natural sociability any longer to be found in Kant, who tends instead to 
regard Geselligkeit (sociability) as an inclination to live in a society 
governed by the protection of law^? (The suspicion of nature which is 
reflected in the Social Contract doctrine of Locke seems to have been 
accepted by Kant without criticism). His only true sympathy regarding 
the traditional theories of friendship lies in fact with Stoic universalism, 
the cosmoplitan language of which he deliberately echoes*8. The truest 
realisation of moral friendship is instanced, in Kant’s eyes, by the 
Friend of Mankind (Freund der Menschen), that Citizen of the World 
(Weltbiirger), who transcends even the philanthropist through his own 
noble sense of the equality of all, within the brotherhood of mankind??. 
It is on the subject of this moral universalism that Kant proves most 
expansive, no doubt because it corresponds to the universality of reason 
as the source of the moral imperative within each human being, and 
thus holds in check the particularity of love, with its innate tendency 
(as a passion) towards excess, disproportion and even perhaps 
fanaticism*0. As for the monastic and scholastic efforts to explore the 


Gregory the Great, Past. 4c 125 D). St Augustine refers to a current association of 
respectus and love: «nam respectum pro dilectione poni quotidianum est» (Enar. in 
Psal. 65, 22). Kant’s representation of love as a force of attraction, and of respect as a 
force of repulsion underlines (by means of an unfortunate metaphor taken from 
mechanics) the connotation of distance that belongs quite crucially to his own notion 
of respect. 

47 Cf. Eistgn, Kant-Lexikon, sub voce «Gesellschaft» (p.195). A significantly 
paradoxical claim of Kant, made in the course of his discussion of friendship, is the 
following: «Der Mensch ist ein fiir die Gesellschaft bestimmtes (obzwar doch auch 
ungeselliges) Wesen» (The Metaphysical Principles of Virtue, 847 [471]). 

48 For a general, though not uncontroverted, view of Kant's relationship to Plato, 
Epicurus and the Stoics see Kl. REICH, «Kant and Greek Ethics», translated by 
W.H. WaLsh, in Mind, 48 (1939), pp. 338-354; 446-463. 

49 The philanthropist is exposed to the moral risk of feeling superior to others, as 
their benefactor. Such a feeling would infringe the principle of universal equality. 

50 It has been remarked that Kant subordinated love to friendship, and also that he 
related neither term to marriage; see Helmut KUHN, «Liebe». Geschichte eines 
Begriffs, Munich 1975, p.193: «Dabei stand Kant auBerhalb des Bemühens um eine 
philosophische ars amatoria. Ganz nach der Art seiner Zeitgenossen unterschied er 
zwischen der Geschlechtsneigung und der moralischen oder praktischen Liebe, und 
die Freundschaft stellte der über die Liebe. Bei der durchaus unter den Eigentums- 
und Nutzungsbegriff gestellten Behandlung der Ehe in den Metaphysischen 
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faith dimension of intimate friendship, it goes without saying that Kant 
had no sympathy for them, as his (anti-Pietistic?5!) warnings against 
the tendency of sectarian religious groupings to exclude all outsiders 
make abundantly clear. His theory of friendship may fairly be regarded 
as a secularisation of the Christian idea of universal brotherhood, 
accompanied by a fleeting reference to the «One Father»52. In the 
Lectures Kant proclaimed that «friendship is not of heaven but of the 
earth». It cannot be a matter of surprise that religious explorations of 
the archaeology, teleology and eschatology of human relations at best 
held no interest for him. Would it be too summary to suggest that Kant 
was less interested in God than in religion (as he understood it) and the 
prospect of immortality, as being the only viable framework for high 
moral achievement on the part of the new, autonomous man53? 


Nowhere does Kant’s distance from ancient and medieval 
friendship-theory become more apparent than in his central claim that 
friendship results from an overpowering need for self-revelation. The 
force of this need, as he describes it, amounts to a compulsion; Kant 
himself was not slow to see that it was doomed in advance to all-too- 
frequent failure. The true progenitor of Kantian, modern friendship is in 
many ways Montaigne, even though Kant himself would have been 
surprised, and no doubt not a little upset, to hear it — for one supposes 
that he placed the Seigneur de Montaigne among the «romancers who 
make friendship their hobby-horse». Friendship was conceived of in 


Anfangsgriinden der Rechtslehre fand sich überhaupt kein Raum für Erwahnung der 
Liebe». 

51 Kant abhorred the notion of personal communion or friendship with God: 
«Fanaticism is an illusion of the inner sense whereby we believe ourselves to be in 
fellowship with God and with other spirits» (Lectures on Ethics, p. 103). 

52 Of the religious flavor of Kant’s ethics Keith WARD writes, «His insistence on 
the absoluteness of duty, man’s moral insufficiency and the hope of divine help and 
ultimate happiness makes his ethical doctrine unmistakably religious in tone» 
(op. cit., p. 66). 

K. WARD writes of Kant’s «reluctance to give religious concepts an immanent 
role in the moral life, and his tendency to relegate them to a subsidiary role, as an 
external addition to an autonomously conceived morality. Here is reflected an 
inherent instability of Kant's ethics — its uneasy tread between humanism and 
religion — which is responsible for so many of the difficulties critics find in it» 
(op. cit., p. 63). 
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ancient and medieval settings almost invariably along teleological 
lines, as coming about in relationship to some activity which 
individuals shared. The pursuit of the highest and worthiest goal 
available (wisdom, or the well-being of the state, or the joys of heaven 
anticipated in the spiritual life, for instance), united minds mutually 
convinced of its importance and opened hearts to one another, 
reminding them of their essential interdependence rather than 
confirming each one in his individual autonomy. Kantian 
communication is conversational self-expression à deux, not the 
holding in common of some great enterprise or goal. It is significant 
that the Pythagorean dictum is nowhere alluded to by Kant; the truth is 
that his thoughts on friendship have no place for it. (He may in fact 
have been the first to write on friendship without invoking it). We may 
remark in passing that the proverbial and poetic symbols in which 
friendship was expressed continuously from the earliest Greek times to 
the Renaissance (the two halves; a single soul), are sacrificed to the 
concepts of reason: they find a single echo in his pages, but this occurs 
at the moment when he criticizes the Wunschideal, or the — as we may 
call it — illusion of ideal friendship. 


3. Kant and the Demise of Friendship-Theory 


It should be remarked here that Kant, whose ethics may be said to 
have exercised a predominant influence in the universities of Germany, 
England, France and North America during the course of the nineteenth 
century, was the last notable philosophical moralist to write on 
friendship. One wonders why this should have been so. No doubt part 
of the explanation lies in the change wrought by the critical philosophy 
in the study and teaching of ethics by university professors. The 
Groundwork and the second critique were universally read; they put 
methodology and the metaphysics of ethics to the fore, along with the 
relationship of ethics to religious faith--a theme which continued in 
general to attract the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
Metaphysical Principles of Virtue, on the other hand, seems to have 
been minority reading, while the Lectures on Ethics, which are in many 
ways richer in content (a content largely inherited from the tradition) 
were not edited until the bicentenary of his birth approached. Some, 
even serious, students of Kant during the intervening period may have 
assumed, wrongly, that he had little or nothing to say on the subject of 
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friendship; many, on the other hand, may have considered, equally 
wrongly, that he had left philosophy but little to say on the subject54. 
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54 I wish to record my sincere thanks to Rev. Gary Gurtler, S.J., of Boston 
College, who commented instructively on an earlier version of this paper, and to my 
colleague in the Faculty of Philosophy at St Patrick's College, Maynooth, Dr Henry 
McCauley, for valuable critical comments, as well as for bibliographical information. 
Neither is responsible for any of the opinions expressed in this essay. 
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FILOSOFIA JURIDICA: 
DE LOS SINODOS MEDIEVALES HISPANOS 
A LOS SINODOS MODERNOS AMERICANOS* 


1. Terminologia 


Los términos sínodo y concilio se han usado y se usan en la 
actualidad, a veces, de forma indistinta para designar todo tipo de 
asamblea eclesidstica!. Entre los historiadores es frecuente reservar el 
término concilio para las asambleas supradiocesanas y el de sínodo 
para las diocesanas. Los propios textos sinodales usan estos términos 
en sentido diverso, concilio para designar las asambleas metropolitanas 
y sínodo para las diocesanas?. 


* Abreviaturas 

CIDOC 1-20: Centro intercultural de documentación. Fuentes para la historia de 
la Iglesia en América Latina, ed. por J. Torres, Cuernavaca, 1970-1972. 

COD: Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. por J. ALBERIGO ET ALU, Bologna, 
Istituto per le scienze religiose, 1973, 

SH I-VI: Synodicon hispanum, ed. por A. García Y García, Madrid, BAC, 1981- 
1993. 

SinAm 1-8: Sínodos Americanos, ed. por H. SANTIAGO-OTERO, A. GARCÍA Y 
García, J. M. Soro RÁBANOS, Madrid-Salamanca, CSIC, 1982-1988. 

Sínodos de Indias: J. M. Soto RABANos, «Sínodos de Indias», en Los Sínodos 
Diocesanos del Pueblo de Dios (Series Valentina, XXIII). Valencia, 1988, pp. 301- 
335. 

1 El Código de Derecho Canónico actual utiliza los términos diferenciadamente: 
los concilios son ecuménicos o particulares; y éstos, a su vez, plenarios o 
provinciales, Hay sinodos de los obispos y sinodos diocesanos. 

2 El uso diferenciador es constante: Segovia 1325 (SH VI. 369), Salamanca 1451 
y 1497 (SH IV. 304, 352), Coria-Cáceres 1462 y 1537 (SH V. 119 y 163), Avila 1481 
(SH VI. 55), Tuy 1482 (SH I. 343), Badajoz 1501 (SH V. 19), La Paz 1638 (CIDOC 
9. 0/3-0/4), La Plata 1773 (CIDOC 5/1. 0/5-0/6). 
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No pretendo aseverar con lo dicho que los textos sinodales dan un 
uso técnico diferenciado a los términos concilio y sínodo; sólo que, 
normalmente, usan la expresión sínodos para referirse a las asambleas 
diocesanas y la expresión concilios para indicar las supradiocesanas, 
sean provinciales o generales. 


El Decreto de Graciano, el concilio lateranense IV (1215), las 
Decretales de Gregorio IX, el concilio de Basilea (1433), el concilio de 
Trento (1563), dan pie para el uso diferenciado de los términos concilio 
y sínodo; hablan de concilios provinciales y de sínodos episcopales o 
diocesanos. 


Con esta significación diferenciada utilizo dichos términos en el 
presente trabajo. 


2. Bosquejo histórico 


El sínodo no aparece en la Iglesia hasta el siglo VI. En los primeros 
siglos el obispo podía mantener un contacto diario con su clero. La 
progresiva complejidad organizativa de la Iglesia, la creación y pronta 
multiplicación de iglesias parroquiales hará imposible ese contacto 
diario; el obispo se verá en la necesidad de convocar reuniones para 
conocer y gobernar la diócesis. A lo largo de la baja edad media, se 
institucionaliza y se reglamenta la celebración anual de sínodos 
diocesanos?. El cumplimiento de esta norma en los reinos hispanos fue 
irregular. 


El maestro Graciano se ocupa de los concilios y sínodos en las 
distinciones 17 y 18 de la primera parte de su Decreto. Los sínodos 


3 Cf. O. PonraL, Les statuts synodaux (Typologie des sources du moyen âge, 11). 
Turnhout, Brepols, 1975, pp. 17-51. 

4 Cf. J. SANCHEZ HERRERO, «Los concilios provinciales y los sínodos diocesanos 
españoles, 1215-1550», en Quaderni catanesi di studi classici e medievali, año Ul, 
n. 5 (1981), pp. 146-150, 170-177; «Los sínodos y la catequésis», en Los Sinodos 
Diocesanos del Pueblo de Dios, Valencia, 1988, pp. 161-162. 
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sirven para dar a conocer los estatutos establecidos en los concilios 
generales y provinciales?. 


Después de Graciano, el concilio cuarto lateranense (1215) 
establece, de modo oficial y con valor normativo universal, que se 
celebre sínodo anual en cada diócesis para publicar en él los estatutos 
provinciales, los cuales, a su vez, deberán recoger las normas del 
concilio general, además de ocuparse de corregir los abusos y de 
reformar las costumbres, especialmente en el clero®. Esta norma 
conciliar es recogida, tal cual, en las Decretales de Gregorio IX, 
llamado también Liber Extra?. 


El concilio de Basilea dicta una normativa detallada sobre el 
sínodo: frecuencia?, duración!0, ritual! l, etc. El sínodo se institucio- 
naliza como instrumento pastoral para la corrección y reforma de las 
costumbres. 


El concilio lateranense V!? y Trento!3 no se ocupan con 
detenimiento de los sínodos; mantienen la norma de celebrarlo 
anualmente. 


5 En la distinción 17 se ocupa de los concilios generales; en la distinción 18 de los 
metropolitanos (provinciales) y de los sínodos, en los que los obispos notificarán a sus 
iglesias (clero y pueblo) lo establecido en los concilios (cc. 16 y 17). 

6 c. 6 (COD. 236-237). 

7X5.1.25; X 1.33.9; X 5. 33. 17. 

8 Sesión XV, 26 noviembre 1433 (COD. 473-476). 

? Da valor a la costumbre de celebrar sínodo dos veces por afio y ratifica la 
obligación de celebrarlo anualmente. 

10 La duración normal establecida en Basilea es frecuente que se sobrepase con 
creces, particularmente en los sínodos de Indias. El de Arequipa de 1684 duró del 9 al 
28 de enero; el de Lima de 1613 más de tres meses y medio; el de La Plata de 1773, 
casi dos años. PEDRO ANTONIO DE BARROETA Y ÁNGEL, arzobispo de Lima de 1748 a 
1757, en el prólogo a la 3* edición de los sínodos de Lima de 1613 y 1636, que mandó 
hacer en 1754, se refiere a los sínodos de otros tiempos, cuando «solo se gastaban tres 
Sessiones en otros tantos dias». 

11 El ordo a seguir del sínodo compostelano de 1259?-1267 coincide en lo 
esencial con lo establecido en Basilea. 

12 Sesión X, 4 mayo 1515, c. Regimini universalis ecclesiae (COD. 631-632). 

13 Sesión XXIV, 11 noviembre 1563, c. 2 (COD. 761). 
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Esta normativa se aplicó también a las nuevas diócesis de Indias, a 
pesar de la imposibilidad de su cumplimiento, dada la extensión de las 
diócesis y la dificultad de las comunicaciones. El arzobispo de Lima, 
Toribio de Mogrovejo (1581-1606), obtuvo el privilegio personal de 
celebrar sínodo cada dos afios!4. 


La configuración canónica del fenómeno sinodal ha variado en 
nuestros días. La codificación de 1917 (cc.356-362) reguló por primera 
vez de manera completa y orgánica la institución sinodal, pero no dio 
una definición del sínodo. Anotó su instrumentalidad técnica, alargó a 
diez años la obligatoriedad de su celebración, y los objetivos quedaron 
referidos genéricamente a «las cosas concernientes a las necesidades o 
utilidad particulares del clero y pueblo de la diócesis» (c.356). 


La codificación de 1983 abre el sínodo a la participación activa de 
fieles laicos y lo define como una asamblea diocesana de apoyo al 
obispo. Deja a criterio del obispo su uso como tal instrumento de 
ayuda, sin establecer periodicidad alguna para su celebración. Tampoco 
le asigna unos objetivos concretos, sino uno genérico, al estilo de la 
codificación de 1917: servir de ayuda al obispo para bien de la 
comunidad diocesana (cc.460-468). 


La normativa actual puede llevar al sínodo diocesano a su 
desaparición. Los obispos disponen de medios alternativos más a mano 
para atender las necesidades pastorales y de gobierno de la diócesis!5, 


En todo caso, se puede afirmar que la consideración del fenómeno 
sinodal se ha mantenido invariable en la Iglesia en su significado 
básico, como instrumento de gobierno, corrección y reforma. 


Los sínodos medievales hispanos y modernos americanos acuden a 
la consideración citada de manera constante. En los proemios, que 
preceden en muchos sínodos a las constituciones, se indica que este 
tipo de asambleas se apoya en la tradición apostólica, que desde los 


14 Breve del papa Gregorio XIII de 12 de julio de 1584. Don FERNANDO DE TREJO Y 
SANABRIA, obispo de Tucumán de 1594 a 1614, creyó erróneamente que se trataba de 
una concesión de validez general para las Indias. Cf. Sinodos de Indias, 304-310. 

15 En este sentido A. García Y GARCÍA, «Concepto canónico de los Sínodos 
Diocesanos a través de la historia», en Los Sínodos Diocesanos del Pueblo de Dios 
(Series Valentina, XXIII). Valencia, 1988, pp. 11-29; I. Pérez DE HEREDIA, «El Sínodo 
Diocesano y la nueva legislación canónica», ibid. , pp. 59-114. 
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tiempos apostólicos los sínodos se han considerado instrumentos de 
gobierno, corrección y reforma!®, 


Los sínodos de Lima de 1613 y de La Plata de 1773 recogen la 
opinión de algunos doctores de que el primer sínodo diocesano fue el 
congregado por Santiago el Menor en Jerusalén!’, 


Aparte este reconocimiento explícito, del propio contenido se 
deduce que los sínodos sirven justamente a esos fines y que los obispos 
están en esa línea. Las palabras gobierno, corrección y reforma 
resumen el quehacer pastoral del obispo y el contenido de los 
sinodos!8, 


Ello no obsta para que la convocatoria concreta de un sínodo pueda 
obedecer a un objetivo de carácter puramente material; de orden 
económico, por ejemplo. Se trata de resolver los problemas, incluso 
materiales, que se presentan en el ámbito de acción y de interés de la 
iglesia diocesana!?, 


16 Salamanca 1396, 1410, 1411, 1451, 1497 (SH IV. 25, 50, 294, 303-304, 352- 
353); Coria-Cáceres 1462, 1537 (SH V. 119-120, 162-163, 171); Tuy 1482, 1528 (SH 
I. 343, 397); Plasencia 1499, 1534 (SH V. 343, 387); Badajoz 1501 (SH V. 18-19); 
Mondoñedo 1534 (SH 1. 49-50). La fórmula es muy parecida, lo que demuestra que se 
actúa sobre modelos: «los santos padres ordenaron que por los perlados fuesen 
celebrados de cada anno» (Salamanca 1396: SH IV. 25). Algunos hacen referencia a 
la santa madre Iglesia y al derecho canónico, además de a los santos padres, e 
incluyen la obligación de los metropolitanos de celebrar concilio provincial. Otros 
exponen sin más la situación de desgobierno, de disolución de las costumbres, como 
motivo de celebración del sínodo. 

17 Lima 1613: «El vno de los quales, que fue Synodal, (como dizen algunos 
Doctores) congregó San Tiago el menor, Obispo de aquella Ciudad» (SinAm 6. 23); 
La Plata 1773: «De los cuales el último fue Diocesano congregado por el Apóstol 
Santiago en la Ciudad de Jerusalen» (CIDOC 5. 0/5). 

18 Estos objetivos son instrumentales. Por encima hay dos objetivos últimos, no 
siempre mencionados de forma explícita: uno relativo: la salvación de las almas; otro 
absoluto: la honra y gloria de Dios. A veces, aparecen otros objetivos que, en buena 
lógica, se pueden reducir a los tres mencionados. 

19 Los sínodos mindonienses de 1324, 1351, 1395 y 1429, por ejemplo, tratan sólo 
de cuestiones económicas. 
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3. Filosofia juridica 


Me permito hablar de filosofia juridica con referencia a la literatura 
sinodal en tanto en cuanto lo que analizo en ella dice relación al 
conocimiento racional, al criterio normativo, a la justificación de la 
materialización de los derechos y deberes en normas coactivas frente a 
terceros. Se trata de una reflexión sobre la fundamentación y el valor de 
la normativa sinodal. 


En los sínodos hay una serie de componentes que reflejan la 
filosofía que anima sus disposiciones. La normativa sinodal tiene un 
carácter, no exclusiva, pero sí fundamentalmente jurídico; en ella se 
utiliza el derecho, el precepto jurídico, con su carga coactiva externa, 
con y por su eficacia, dentro de lo racional, para una finalidad última de 
carácter teológico, metajurídico. 


Los sínodos se elaboran de una manera ecléctica. Un análisis del 
contenido sinodal nos lleva a diferenciar, a grandes rasgos, tres tipos de 
elementos en la normativa sinodal: 


Elementos teológicos. Considero tales las referencias al deber ser 
cristiano encuadrado en las virtudes teologales: qué creer, qué no creer; 
qué esperar, qué no esperar; qué amar, que no amar. No se trata sólo de 
la formulación de la fe que figura en muchos sínodos como 
constitución primera?0; se manifiestan, asimismo, en disposiciones de 
contenido teológico y a través del recurso a fuentes teológicas: Biblia, 
santos padres, teólogos cristianos medievales y modernos?!. 


20 Es la base en que se asienta el resto de constituciones. Parece lógico; si no se 
parte de la fe, las normas eclesiales no tienen sentido. Esto no quiere decir que todo 
sínodo deba iniciar necesariamente su corpus normativo con la proclamación explícita 
de la fe; son bastantes los que no la incluyen, pero los sínodos que pretenden ser un 
corpus sinodal completo suelen comenzar por la formulación de la fe. 

21 Se acude a citas teológicas principalmente en los temas relativos a la profesión 
de la fe y a la vida y honestidad de los clérigos, que conllevan elementos de teología 
dogmática y moral. Los sínodos medievales apenas acuden a citas de autores teólogos 
y canonistas; además de en la Biblia, se apoyan en los concilios y sínodos anteriores, 
en los santos padres, en los sacros cánones y en las decretales papales, 
principalmente. Los sínodos modernos americanos, salvo algunos que conservan 
incluso en esto el estilo medieval, citan abundantemente autores de la época, más 
juristas que teólogos. 
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Elementos ético-morales. Este epigrafe abarca las referencias a las 
virtudes cardinales, en doble sentido: de fidelidad a la propia 
conciencia (norma percibida en el interior del hombre) y de fidelidad a 
Dios (ley revelada). Las exigencias ético-morales enmarcan, asi, el 
deber ser hombre y el deber ser cristiano. A efectos metodológicos, 
cabe establecer una diferenciación entre moral y ética, reduciendo la 
primera al ámbito de la conciencia religiosa institucional, a la teología 
moral, y la segunda al ámbito de la conciencia humana, a la filosofía 
moral. Los sínodos se ocupan ante todo de la teología moral. 


Elementos jurídicos. Me refiero a los derechos y deberes que son 
exigibles ante los otros y por los otros, con notas de alteridad y de 
coacción??, en la sociedad eclesiástica y en la sociedad civil. Los 
sínodos reflejan ambas vertientes de la actividad de los fieles, 
eclesiástica y civil, esta última en grado menor, lógicamente. 


El contenido filosófico-jurídico de los sínodos medievales hispanos, 
de los sínodos modernos americanos y de los sínodos en general, es 
decir, el juicio de razón que sirve de base a las disposiciones 
normativas sinodales, es complejo, en la medida en que es compleja la 
propia ciencia canónica, de la que los sínodos son una manifestación 
singularmente significativa. 


Ya el obispo de Segovia, Pedro de Cuéllar (1324-1350), en su Libro 
sinodal, promulgado en el sínodo celebrado en la villa de Cuéllar el año 
1325, señala que la ciencia canónica es una mezcla de teología y de 
leyes, de contemplación y de acción, de espiritualidad y de 
temporalidad?3, 


22 La alteridad señala la relación que se da entre el sujeto activo y el sujeto pasivo 
del derecho. La coacción, por su parte, designa la propiedad del derecho, en sentido 
objetivo, de emplear la fuerza para proteger su cumplimiento, su inviolabilidad. 

23 c. 14 (SH VI. 279): «E estos dos Testamentos, en el viejo, en el qual todas las 
cosas se fazen a los omes en figura, e en el nuevo, en el qual es la verdat dada, esta es 
theologia. E por esta «se» goviernan los religiosos, que desprecian las cosas 
tenporales e procuran lo del alma. Por la ciencia civil se goviernan los abogados «e» 
los juezes seglares, que traen la vida activa. Mas nos que somos clerigos, que estamos 
en medio destos que husan mas de vida contenplativa e vida activa, aviemos menester 
ciencia por la qual pudiesemos governar las cosas tenporales e spirituales, e por ende 
destas, de la theologia e de la civil, que son las leyes, fue fallada la ciencia canonical, 
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La opinión de Pedro de Cuéllar refleja bien el concepto de la 
normativa canónica vigente en la Iglesia de ese tiempo y que hoy 
mismo es aceptable básicamente, pese a la autonomía que cabe dar al 
derecho canónico como ciencia o rama del saber que elabora sus 
propios principios. También los sínodos modernos americanos tienen 
una mezcla de teología y de leyes, de contemplación y de acción, de 
espiritualidad y de temporalidad. 


En todo caso, se puede afirmar que la literatura sinodal es 
radicalmente una literatura jurídico-canónica. Gran parte de las 
disposiciones sinodales se refieren a cuestiones de derechos y deberes 
materiales a nivel individual y corporativo de un claro carácter jurídico, 
con las notas de alteridad y de coacción; son deberes y derechos de los 
clérigos que dicen relación a su status clerical, a sus superiores e 
inferiores, a los laicos; derechos y deberes de los laicos por su status de 
fieles cristianos, a la Iglesia y a sus ministros, a la sociedad en general. 
Y se tiene conciencia de ello, 


Lo dicho vale para el conjunto normativo sinodal, ya que los 
sínodos, por diversas causas que no es el caso exponer aquí, son muy 
desiguales. Algunos son muy completos, pero otros, sobre todo entre 
los de la edad media hispana, se reunen sólo para resolver cuestiones 
concretas, de interés del momento, sin pretender dotar a la diócesis de 
un corpus normativo más o menos completo, y se sustancian con unas 
pocas constituciones ad hoc. 


No es infrecuente que los sínodos recurran al derecho civil, a la 
normativa regia, disposiciones de cortes, etc.; hay, además, 
confrontación con la sociedad civil en ciertas materias como la defensa 
de la inmunidad y de la libertad de la Iglesia: asilo en lugares sagrados 
(iglesia, cementerio), jurisdicción en temas de matrimonios y de 
testamentos, independencia judicial... 


e por ende son dichos canonigos los de las iglesias cathedrales e colegiadas, porque se 
an de governar por esto». 

24 Son ejemplos notorios de esta conciencia de juridicidad, los sínodos de 
Segovia 1216 (SH VI. 246-259), Oviedo 1533 (SH III. 455), Plasencia 1534 (SH V. 
499-505). Los capitulares, conscientes de la trascendencia jurídica de los deberes 
impuestos y de poseer derechos adquiridos, reclaman contra el procedimiento sinodal 
y las normas de reforma que, a su entender, lesionan sus derechos. 
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También la costumbre, no sólo como fuente de derecho, sino como 
norma a seguir, como derecho consuetudinario, aparece con frecuencia 
en los sínodos. La costumbre tiene un reflejo positivo y otro negativo 
en la normativa sinodal. El reflejo positivo se traduce en el respeto de 
una costumbre determinada frente a una norma general, lo que sucede 
con alguna frecuencia; el reflejo negativo se traduce en que la norma 
sinodal rechaza a menudo la costumbre contraria, precisamente porque 
su objetivo es el de reformar las costumbres de los fieles (clérigos y 
laicos) cuando entiende que en la interpretación de las normas, en su 
recepción práctica, han llegado al abuso, se han acostumbrado mal. 


La norma jurídica no es eterna, está sujeta al tiempo y a la variación 
de las circunstancias en las que nace; la norma canónica, en su 
contenido jurídico, no es una excepción. Pero la ley, salvo en sus 
disposiciones transitorias, se constituye sin fijar de antemano un límite 
de tiempo a su vigencia; por eso, las leyes, y las leyes canónicas con 
más razón debido a su nexo con los principios teológicos y el dogma, 
tienden a perpetuarse; será su práctica en el tiempo, su desgaste en la 
vida cotidiana, el factor clave de su duración efectiva, más allá y por 
encima del análisis que el poder legislativo realice de esa práctica, y de 
la norma misma, de su importancia, de su utilidad. 


4. Esquema filosófico jurídico sinodal bajomedieval hispano 


No se puede idear un esquema único para todos los sínodos del 
periodo considerado, dadas las diferencias entre unos y otros. 


Muchos de los sínodos hispanos, sobre todo de los siglos XIII y 
XIV, pero incluso de los siglos XV y XVI, entran en pocas 
consideraciones de «filosofía jurídica» o no entran siquiera en este tipo 
de consideraciones sobre las leyes, el derecho y la propia normativa 
sinodal; hay de hecho en ellos gran contenido de carácter jurídico, pero 
hay poca o nula reflexión filosófico-jurídica. En algunos, a las 
constituciones propiamente dichas se antepone un enunciado, a modo 
de epígrafe de entrada o de título, con la indicación del autor, de la 
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fecha y, a veces, de varios detalles más25, En otros, se levanta un acta 
notarial de la celebración del sínodo?6, A veces la indicación de la 
celebración del sínodo, con los datos de fecha, lugar y obispo 
convocante, aparece unida a la primera constitución?”. 


Pero hay también bastantes sínodos hispanos, sobre todo de los 
siglos XV y XVI, en cuyos proemios y convocatorias, que se suelen 
iniciar con un saludo al clero, los obispos elaboran, por si o por otros, 
consideraciones de carácter jurídico-canónico. Aparte la filosofía que 
emana de las propias normas, es en esta exposición de motivos donde 
los obispos recogen el sentido del conjunto normativo, su 
fundamentación racional y la finalidad que se busca. 


Este discurso se basa, en lo que se refiere al núcleo del argumento, 
aunque no se indique expresamente, en las bulas Rex pacificus de 
Gregorio IX, Sacrosanctae Romanae ecclesiae de Bonifacio VIII y 
Quoniam nulla iuris sanctio de Juan XXII, que promulgaron, 
respectivamente, el Liber Extra, el Liber Sextus Decretalium y las 
Clementinae, del Corpus Iuris Canonici. 


Se pueden establecer, a mi entender, tres tipos de prólogos sinodales 
y de reflexión filosófico-jurídica sinodal: 


A. Sin discurso teórico sobre las leyes, pero con afirmación de la 
juridicidad canónica y de la necesidad de las normas sinodales para los 
fines fijados de gobierno, corrección y reforma: regular la vida de los 
clérigos, principales destinatarios de las normas; establecer leyes y 


25 Los sínodos de León de 1267 ó 1262, 1288, 1303, 1306 y 1318 llevan 
encabezamientos de este tenor: «Era de mill e tregientos e cinquenta e seys annos, 
veynte e ocho dias de Noviembre. Estas son las constituciones que fiso el honrado 
padre e sennor don Garcia, por la gracia de Dios obispo de Leon. E fueron leydas e 
notificadas en el congilio que fiso el dicho sennor con los onbres buenos de su yglesia 
e con toda la cleriçia de su obispado en el dia sobredicho» (León 1318: SH III. 287). 

26 Numerosos sínodos inician sus constituciones con fórmulas notariales 
(Mondofiedo 1324: SH I. 16; Avila 1384, 1481: SH VI. 12, 45-48; Orense 1385: SH I. 
99): «Sabean todos que en presenga de min o notario», «Manifiesto sea a todos», 
«Sabian quantos esta viren». 

27 «Anno Domini m. cccc. xxx. viii. , des et nove dias do mes de Agosto, dentro, 
enna iglesia cathedral... celebrando signado por campaa tangida... foy proposto...» 
(Mondoñedo 1438: SH I. 29). 
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estatutos en que todos vivan en paz conforme a los cánones sacros; 
resolver las quejas y denuncias de crímenes y excesos, etc. 


El valor jurídico de la norma sinodal se refleja en la vida social, ya 
que por ellas se deben juzgar, determinar y sentenciar los negocios y 
los casos que se presentan, sea en juicio o fuera de él. Las leyes se dan 
para guardar y para usar, bajo las penas establecidas. Las normas 
sinodales, por ser normas humanas, se someten al tiempo y al espacio 
y, según los casos, a los usos y costumbres locales?8. 


B. Con reflexión teórica sobre la necesidad de la ley en general y de las 
leyes sinodales en particular. 


La reflexión discurre a través de la historia del hombre, a grandes 
trazos, y según la tradición judeocristiana. Una vez creado el hombre, 
Dios le da la ley natural; luego, se suceden otras leyes: la ley y el 
derecho de las gentes, la ley mosaica o testamento viejo, la ley 
evangélica y apostólica o testamento nuevo. Estas leyes eran suficientes 
de por sí para servir a Dios, vivir justamente y no dañar al prójimo; 
pero la naturaleza humana se inclina al mal desde su mancebía y 
descubre nuevas formas de pecar; ello hace necesarios nuevos derechos 
y leyes escritas más específicas, que son las leyes canónicas y civiles. 
De aquí se pasa a la potestad de los prelados de establecer nuevas leyes 
y constituciones para remedio de las nuevas malicias??. 


28 Coria-Cáceres 1462 y 1537 (SH V. 119-120 y 171-172), Tuy 1482 (SH I. 342- 
344), Badajoz 1501 (SH V. 17-20), Braga 1505 (SH II. 140-141), Mondoñedo 1534 
(SH I. 49-50), Orense 1543 (SH I. 164-166). Valga como ejemplo la frase inicial del 
proemio del sínodo de Braga de 1505: «A rezam natural e assi o dereito nos ensinam 
e claramente mostram nam ser maravilha se com a diversidade dos tempos se variem 
e mudem os estatutos humanos, antes veemos por esperiencia seer cousa mui 
necessaria ha tal mudanga e adiçam e declaragam delles» (SH II. 140). 

29 gj prólogo del sínodo de Ávila de 1481 menciona la bula Rex pacificus: «Y 
para los tales (los que sólo dejan de hacer el mal por miedo a la pena, no por amor a 
la virtud), como dize Gregorio papa nono, ‘fue puesta la ley, por que su nocivo 
apetito fuese limitado y constrefiido debaxo de la regla del derecho, por la qual el 
linage humano fuesse informado a vivir honestamente, no faziendo mal a su proximo, 
antes dando a cada uno su derecho'» (SH VI. 54). Tienen prólogos de este tenor los 
sínodos de Segovia 1472 (SH VI. 435-436), Plasencia 1499, 1534 (SH V. 343, 386- 
388), Braga 1505 (SH II. 140-141), Tuy 1528 (SH I. 396-398). 
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La primera parte de este razonamiento no es de naturaleza 
propiamente juridica; se refiere a leyes morales y leyes éticas, dadas 
para la conciencia del pueblo elegido y de los hombres en general, en 
relación con su creador. La segunda parte sí es de naturaleza jurídica; 
arranca de la inclinación al mal que el ser humano activa con el uso de 
la razón y el libre albedrío, «desde la mancebía», y que hace necesaria 
la ley humana, el derecho. En otras palabras, la ley divina da lugar a la 
teología moral y a la filosofía moral, y la ley humana da lugar al 
derecho. 


C. Con una reflexión breve, elemental, sin llegar a desarrollar el 
argumento. Se inspira, como en el caso anterior, en las bulas antes 
citadas, parten de la inclinación al mal de la naturaleza humana, que no 
se corrige por sí misma, que es como decir que no le bastan las normas 
morales, por lo que deben ser corregidas por el derecho, para el bien 
común?0, 


Son también muchos los sínodos medievales que en el cuerpo 
normativo introducen apreciaciones sobre el sínodo y las propias 
normas sinodales; se refieren a la obligación de asistencia al sínodo, a 
la obligación de tener por escrito y de publicar las constituciones 
sinodales y a la valoración de las constituciones sinodales anteriores y 
propias?!. Algunos sínodos, ya en pleno siglo XVI, dedican varias 
constituciones o parte del título De constitutionibus, a señalar la 


30 Salamanca 1396, 1410, 1497 (SH IV. 24-25, 50-51, 352-353), Segovia 1440 
(SH VI. 385-386). El de Salamanca de 1410 afirma que la inclinación al mal es desde 
la infancia, no desde la mancebía; y el de Salamanca de 1497 ofrece una visión 
primera del hombre positiva; la inclinación natural del hombre no es al mal, sino al 
bien y a la virtud, pero el ejercicio y la perfeción de las virtudes no se alcanzan sino 
por doctrina y disciplina, es decir, por la teología y el derecho. 

3! Braga 1281, cc. 48-49; 1326, cc. 7-9; 1477, cc. 61-63 (SH II. 26, 43-44, 134- 
136); Lisboa 1307, cc. 28-30 (SH II. 314); Évora 1344, cc. 7-8 (SH II. 208-209); 
Salamanca 1396, c. 21; 1410, c. 15; 1411, c. 9; 1451, c. 31; 1497, c. 54 (SH IV. 47- 
48, 67-68, 301, 347-348, 426-427); Valença do Minho 1444, c. 31 (SH II. 442); 
Coria-Cáceres 1462, c. 31; Badajoz 1501, tít. XX, c. 1-2 (SH V. 141, 106-108); 
Astorga 1444 (SH III. 12-13). 
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obligación de celebrar sínodo, a la forma, a las personas que han de 
acudir, etc.32. 


En conclusión, se puede afirmar que los sínodos medievales 
hispanos no reflejan claramente una filosofía jurídica propia, 
autónoma; la ciencia canónica aparece en ellos como una mezcla de 
teología y de leyes, que los obispos se encargan de aplicar según las 
circunstancias. 


4. Esquema filosófico jurídico sinodal moderno americano 


Los sínodos americanos no presentan un esquema homogéneo en su 
filosofía jurídica. Ciertamente, tienen muchos puntos en común con 
referencia a sus contenidos y a sus orientaciones, pero en cuanto a la 
filosofía jurídica que manifiestan hay diferencias al estilo de las 
señaladas para los sínodos hispanos. Es decir, el esquema material de 
las constituciones es parecido en todos ellos y también con los 
medievales; siguen, con mayor o menor fidelidad, el esquema en cinco 
libros de las Decretales (judex, judicium, clerus, connubia, 
crimen)?3, pero difieren en cuanto a la consideración filosófica del 
fenómeno jurídico. 


32 Coria-Cáceres 1537, tit. I, cc. 1-18; y tit. III, cc. 1-3 (SH V. 173-176 y 184); 
Astorga 1553, lib. I, tit. IT, cc. 1 y 3-6 (SH III. 43-46); Oviedo 1553, lib. I, tit. II, 
cc. 1-2 y 6 (SH III. 479-481 y 483). 

33 El sínodo de Lima de 1613 sigue tan al pie de la letra el orden dispositivo de 
materias de las colecciones canónicas por lo que respecta a los títulos que éstos se 
redactan en el latín original. También distribuyen la materia según el esquema de las 
Decretales los sínodos de Guamanga 1629, La Paz 1638, Santiago de Cuba 1680- 
1681. Este último sínodo alude al esquema adoptado: «Siguiendo el orden del derecho 
canónico, y el estilo de algunas Sínodos <se refiere a los de La paz 1638 y Lima 
1613>, después del título de la fé y Doctrina cristiana, con justa razón se establecen 
las leyes que miran al buen gobierno del obispado». Algunos sínodos son fieles al 
título, pero no al contenido; por ejemplo, bajo el título De constitutionibus, el de 
Santiago de Cuba inserta catorce constituciones y ninguna dice relación al título. Y 
otros son fieles en parte; el sínodo de Lima de 1613, de cinco constituciones de que 
consta dicho título, solamente dos dicen relación al título. Sobre disposición de las 
constituciones, cf. Sínodos de Indias, 324-327. 
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Algunos sinodos americanos solamente se diferencian de los 
medievales, aparte lo referente a la temática original de los sínodos 
americanos (la evangelización y el trato a los indios, que ocupa en 
muchos casos gran parte del contenido sinodal), en el recurso al 
concilio de Trento y a otras fuentes literarias de la edad moderna: 
concilios provinciales americanos y castellanos, sínodos americanos y 
castellanos, autores modernos (sobre todo, juristas), cédulas reales, 
bulas pontificias, etc. 


Por lo demás, coinciden en la apreciación teológico-jurídica de la 
justificación y motivación de la celebración de los sínodos en general y 
de la oportunidad/necesidad del sínodo a celebrar en particular. Son 
sínodos que se fijan exclusivamente o casi en la finalidad pastoral de la 
normativa sin prestar atención a su fundamentación o razonamiento 
filosófico-jurídico, tema en el que no entran o que tocan sólo de 
pasada34, 


Se trata de sinodos, en cuya introducción (sea convocatoria, proemio 
o prólogo) a las constituciones los obispos se limitan a señalar la 
obligación de celebrarlos, impuesta por los derechos sacros, y, 
especialmente, por el concilio de Trento, y a recoger la argumentación 
teológica y de conveniencia pastoral que los hace necesarios para los 
fines de siempre, que se pueden reducir a tres: gobierno, corrección y 
reforma. También se especifica en ellos un fin característico de los 
sínodos americanos, en el que no es necesario insistir aquí: la 
conversión y el adoctrinamiento de los naturales35, 


34 En concreto, algunos sínodos aluden a las cualidades de las leyes, en una 
mezcla de consideraciones teológico-morales y jurídicas, sin separación de campos. 
Para ser justas, deben ser honestas, posibles, razonables conforme a las costumbres de 
la tierra, acomodadas al lugar y al tiempo, necesarias, útiles y claras, como indica el 
obispo Damián López de Haro en el prólogo al sínodo de San Juan de Puerto Rico de 
1645 (SinAm 4. 9). Otros se refieren, también de pasada, al desuso de algunas, al 
olvido de otras y a la necesidad de nuevas leyes, confirmando o no, en parte o en 
todo, las anteriores sinodales (Lima 1613, c. 1. 2. 1: SinAm 6. 43; y 1636, De 
constitutionibus, c. 1: SinAm 6. 261-262). 

35 En este contexto se hallan los sínodos de Lima celebrados entre 1582 y 1604 
por Toribio de Mogrovejo y los de 1613 y 1636, los de Santiago de Chile de 1626 y 
1744, el de San Juan de Puerto Rico de 1645, el de La Plata de 1773. El tema 
característico de que hablamos, común a los sínodos americanos, es paralelo, hasta 
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Hay, sin embargo, algunos sínodos americanos que se recrean en un 
discurso de tipo filosófico-jurídico sobre la necesidad de la ley para el 
hombre, con independencia de su creación y de su redención, es decir, 
con independencia de los razonamientos de carácter pastoral, teológico- 
moral, aunque en la mente del obispo de referencia esté siempre 
presente la finalidad teológico-moral, propia de las normas sinodales. 


En este sentido es un ejemplo el sínodo de Guamanga de 1629, del 
obispo Francisco Verdugo. Inicia su razonamiento con una cita de 
Platón: «Necesse est leges hominibus ponere, ut secundum leges 
vivant: nam si absque his vixerint, nihil a feris atrocissimis 
discreparint»36, La noción de ley la toma, resumidamente, del Digesto: 
«Civitatis compositio communis, secundum quam omnes decet 
vivere»37, Afirmada la necesidad de la ley y su concepto, recuerda el 
precepto tridentino de celebrar sínodos anualmente para el gobierno de 
los súbditos, para estatuir «ordenaciones con que se pudiessen regir, y 
conservar en la disciplina cristiana». En el ámbito legislativo señala 
una condición importante de la ley: adaptarse a la variedad de lugares y 
tiempos, «porque las Constituciones y Leyes han de ser Secundum 
patriae consuetudinem loco temporique convenientes», lo que le sirve 
de argumento para reafirmar la necesidad del sínodo y la teoría, muy 
extendida en la Iglesia del Nuevo Mundo, de que una diócesis sin 
sínodo es una diócesis sin ley, ya que «no se podía governar bien este 
nuestro Obispado con Leyes y Constituciones de otras Diocesis»?8. 


Pero el ejemplo más significativo en cuanto a la filosofía de la ley es 
el prólogo al sínodo de La Paz de 1738 del obispo Agustín Rodríguez 
Delgado. Es un discurso extenso, con tintes retóricos, sobre las leyes, 
civil y canónica, con las lógicas concesiones a los aspectos espirituales 
y teológicos, pero bien centrado en el razonamiento filosófico-jurídico. 
Comienza con una afirmación rotunda: «Toda el alma de la Republica 
politica es la Ley Civil, y toda la vida de la Monarchia Ecclesiastica es 
la Ley canonica». Continúa con un recorrido por la historia del hombre, 


cierto punto, con el de la instrucción de la doctrina cristiana a los fieles, común a los 
sínodos medievales castellanos que se celebran a partir del concilio legatino de 
Valladolid de 1322. 

36 De legibus, lib. 9. 

37D, 1.3.2. 

38 CIDOC 8. 3-4. 
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desde su creación por Dios, matizando que ya «desde el estado de la 
innocencia empezo el Divino Legislador à establecer Leyes religiosas», 
y pasando por las leyes de la naturaleza, de Moisés y de Cristo, hasta la 
institución de la ley canónica. 


El depositario principal de las leyes canónicas es el Sumo Pontífice; 
y junto a él, en segundo lugar, los obispos. En todo caso, se debe tener 
muy claro que el poder de establecer leyes se tiene para la utilidad del 
bien común. 


Entra luego en detalles con relación a las ventajas de la intimación 
de la ley por escrito; le dan firmeza y estabilidad. 


La definición de ley la toma de Tomás de Aquino: «Quaedam 
rationis ordinatio ad bonum commune ab eo qui curam habet 
communitatis promulgata» (I-II, q. 90, art. 4). 


Discurre sobre las diversas etimologías del término lex: de 
«eligendo», según Agustín de Hipona; de «legendo», según Isidoro de 
Sevilla; de «ligando», segán Tomás de Aquino; y ve satisfechas las tres 
derivaciones en la ley escrita, impresa y promulgada. 


Este razonamiento general lo aplica a la ley sinodal. Afirma su 
potestad ordinaria, aunque secundaria, para establecer leyes y se 
plantea la oportunidad de establecerlas en su diócesis, sin olvidar el 
mandato tridentino. Llegado a este punto, alude a la discusión teológica 
sobre la ley meramente penal y, al margen de las discusiones teóricas, 
decide aplicar en la práctica la teoría de la ley meramente penal; ceder a 
los fueros, a la misericordia, más que a la justicia. Por ello, manifiesta 
su voluntad clara de no imponer nuevos preceptos que liguen en el 
fuero interior que los ya impuestos por otras leyes, «sea, à no sea 
comun entre los Theologos, que todas las Leyes penales obligan en 
conciencia à los Subditos»??. 


39 CIDOC 10. 0/21-0/33 (= 7-19 de la paginación original). Desde el punto de 
vista de la teología, no se ve sentido a una norma puramente penal, pues cuando una 
acción merece un castigo dentro de la disciplina eclesiástica, es porque se entiende 
que esa acción es incorrecta, conlleva una imperfección, un defecto moral, aunque sea 
venial, lo que contradice el ser mismo de lo que se entiende por ley meramente penal; 
de la obligatoriedad de la ley sólo penal no se deriva efecto alguno de constricción de 
la conciencia moral. 
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A lo expuesto, cabe añadir que en la constitución proemial, que 
precede a la normativa sinodal, trata de la claridad de las leyes y de la 
suavidad en su exigencia, cualidades importantes para su observancia, 
excusando el rigor y la crueldad. Deja en su fuerza y vigor las sinodales 
anteriores, «menos aquellas, que por las razones expressadas 
necessitassen de reforma, y fuessen contrarias à estas»%0, Reafirma la 
vigencia de lo ordenado por el concilio tridentino. Por último, respecto 
a sus propias leyes sinodales, recuerda que el placet que se solicita a los 
súbditos es solamente una «circunstancia necessaria para su formacion, 
y perpetuidad; pero no para alterar nuestras disposiciones, por ser solo 
consultivo su voto; sino es en la materia, que por Canonicos 
Establecimientos se les halla concedido»*!, 


Dentro de esta línea de argumentación filosófico-jurídica, con menor 
contundencia y dentro de un discurso desarrollado más brevemente, se 
pueden situar los prólogos a los sínodos de La Paz de 1638, del 
afamado jurista Feliciano de Vega, y de Arequipa de 1684, de Antonio 
de León. Feliciano de Vega basa la necesidad de la ley en la fragilidad 
humana. Con la ley se trata de conseguir la perfección social necesaria: 
la convivencia. Cita a Clemente de Alejandría, a Isidoro de Sevilla (a 
través del Decreto) y a Aristóteles («Quod in legibus Reipublicae salus 
constituta est»). Afirma que gobernar una sociedad (en el caso, la 
Iglesia) exige un corpus de leyes escritas. Estas leyes deben 
acomodarse a las circunstancias de tiempos y lugares; en esta condición 
radica la conveniencia de visitar la diócesis previamente al sínodo, para 
conocer el cumplimiento de las normas ya establecidas y proveer, 
según necesidades, de otras nuevas??. Antonio de León discurre de 
modo parecido. Afirma la necesidad de la ley con la conocida frase de 
Aristóteles* y con citas de otros escritores y santos padres. Destaca 
que, según el sentir común de los doctores (se refiere, sin duda, a 


40 CIDOC 10. 3 (= 26 de la paginación original). Se refiere a las sinodales 
elaboradas cien años antes por Feliciano de Vega. 

41 Ibid. 3-4 (= 26-27 de la paginación original). 

42 CIDOC 9. 0/3-0/4. 

43 En versión algo distinta a la de Feliciano de Vega: «In legibus Reipublicae 
salutem constituam» (CIDOC 12. <3>). Dado que no están numeradas las páginas 
correspondientes a la convocatoria sinodal, anoto entre corchetes el número 
correspondiente. 
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doctores juristas), una de las condiciones de las leyes «es que sean 
pocas». Desgrana otras cualidades que se deben también tener en 
cuenta, anotando, como después lo hará el obispo de La Paz, Agustin 
Rodríguez Delgado, que la intimación por escrito favorece la 
estabilidad y la firmeza de las normas sinodales. No deja de señalar, 
coincidiendo en esto con la gran mayoría de los obispos convocantes de 
sínodos, que las leyes se deben ajustar a los tiempos, casos y 
circunstancias. 


5. Del medievo a la modernidad 


El sínodo diocesano, en su paso de la edad media a la edad moderna, 
va alcanzando una estructura y una organización más compleja en 
todos los aspectos: dogmático, moral, espiritual, jurídico, litúrgico. Los 
sínodos hispanos del XV y del XVI, con anterioridad a Trento, salvo 
excepciones, son amplios en cuanto a su contenido. 


Los sínodos americanos no imitan directamente a los sínodos 
medievales hispanos, pero coinciden en sus objetivos. Es preciso tener 
en cuenta la vigencia de una misma normativa canónica en la 
cristiandad en uno y otro periodo, es decir, el Corpus Iuris Canonici, al 
que se cita explícita e implícitamente*, en vigor hasta el Código de 
Derecho Canónico de 1917. Por otra parte, el concilio de Trento no fue 
innovador con relación a la disciplina eclesiástica; la Iglesia se presenta 
ante la modernidad con un esquema dogmático-filosófico-jurídico, que 
Trento fortalece, 


44 Sobre todo, el Decreto y el Liber Extra. El Decreto se utiliza, además, para 
citar a los padres de la Iglesia. A veces la cita es genérica: «como dice el derecho», 
«como los derechos mandan», etc., con referencia al derecho vigente en la Iglesia, 
explicitado en los concilios generales (ecuménicos) y recogido en las codificaciones 
oficiales. Cuando los sínodos mencionan el derecho o los derechos, se refieren, 
principalmente, al derecho canónico codificado, al Corpus luris Canonici; sin 
embargo, la expresión sacros cánones o santos decretos esconde un significado más 
genérico, que puede ir desde las enseñanzas dogmáticas hasta los preceptos morales y 
canónicos impartidos por la Iglesia a lo largo de su historia. 

45 El concilio de Trento fue asumido por FELIPE II como ley para todos sus reinos, 
sin perjuicio de los derechos reales, el 12 de julio de 1564. Al año siguiente, esta 
decisión se divulgaba en Indias. 
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Estos datos dan sentido, y explicación bastante, no sólo de la 
influencia, sino también de la permanencia de la filosofía normativa 
sinodal anterior; se debe hablar de una continuidad, mejor que de una 
influencia, 


Los sínodos modernos americanos, mantienen constituciones de 
carácter teológico (dogmático, moral y litúrgico), incluso en mayor 
proporción que los sínodos medievales. Como la mayoría de los 
sínodos del siglo XV y del XVI hasta Trento, son amplios en cuanto a 
su contenido. No se convocan para una cuestión concreta (para ello 
bastaba dictar un decreto episcopal ad hoc)*®, sino para dotar de leyes 
propias a la diócesis y, consecuentemente, disponer de una guía de 
gobierno, de corrección de los abusos y de reforma de las costumbres, 
en línea con la mejor tradición sinodal. 


En el contenido de la normativa sinodal medieval y moderna se 
observan algunas diferencias dignas de nota. Destaco las dos que me 
parecen más evidentes. En primer lugar, las constituciones dirigidas 
directa o indirectamente a los indios: a su instrucción cristiana, al trato 
humano, a sus derechos y deberes especiales, etc., que ocupan en todos 
los sínodos una parte proporcional muy notable. Y en segundo lugar, la 
inserción obligada de normativa civil (cédulas reales y leyes de Indias). 


La inserción en los sínodos de normativa emanada del poder civil es 
notablemente más fuerte en los sínodos americanos que en los sínodos 
bajomedievales hispanos; hasta el punto de que los sínodos modernos 
americanos no obtienen normalmente plena fuerza vinculante, 
operativa, sin el nihil obstat del rey, sin el pase regio. Se nota bien el 
regalismo imperante; y se refleja, sobre todo, en mi opinión, una 
filosofía jurídico-política marcada por la convicción del poder real de 
que le corresponde proteger a la Iglesia y de que esa corresponsabilidad 
le permite, y le obliga a intervenir en el ámbito de la normativa 
eclesiástica“. 


Una diferencia de menor evidencia, pero significativa, es que en la 
mentalidad sinodal americana, el primer sínodo de cada diócesis 


46 PEDRO ANTONIO DE BARROETA Y ÁNGEL, arzobispo de Lima de 1748 a 1757, 
manda reimprimir en 1754 las sinodales anteriores (las de 1613 y 1636), a las que 
añade sus propias providencias, edictos, notificaciones y moniciones (SinAm 6. 17). 

47 Sobre la intervención de la autoridad civil, cf. Sinodos de Indias, 310-323. 
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adquiere una importancia especial, como hilo conductor de la acción 
pastoral y de gobierno^8. Cuando las sinodales de una diócesis se han 
perdido, olvidado o caído en desuso, y se convoca nuevo sínodo, éste 
adquiere la consideración de primer sínodo%, Y si, por la celebración 
frecuente de sínodos, se da el efecto no querido, pero inevitable en la 
práctica, de una multiplicidad de leyes no siempre concordantes, lo que 
provoca confusionismos, ambigüedades e incumplimientos, la situación 
se resuelve abrogando las normas sinodales anteriores y celebrando un 
nuevo sínodo, que pasa a ocupar el lugar del primero%0, 


Estas diferencias son dignas de nota, efectivamente, pero no 
obedecen a un cambio de visión, a una filosofía básicamente distinta. 
La filosofía sinodal de fondo se mantiene por encima de las diferencias 
prácticas, que son circunstanciales, y por encima de la diversificación 
de las normas sinodales acordadas en uno u otro momento?!. Se trata de 
diferencias que obedecen a situaciones nuevas, a las que la Iglesia debe 


48 p] obispo de Guamanga, Francisco Verdugo, celebró sínodo para dotar de leyes 
propias a la diócesis, ya que «por no haver podido hazer las propias al principio por 
las ocupaciones que tubo nuestro antecesor... no se podía governar bien este nuestro 
Obispado con Leyes y constituciones de otras Diocesis» (CIDOC 8. 3-4). El primer 
sínodo manifiesta la dificultad de adecuar la normativa de una Iglesia instalada, con 
estabilidad dogmática y disciplinar, a una Iglesia en situación de implantamiento. 

49 San Juan de Puerto Rico 1645 (SinAm 4. 8) y Santiago de León de Caracas 
1687 (SinAm 5. 5 y 29-30). 

50 E] arzobispo de Lima, Bartolomé Lobo Guerrero, manda no usar las sinodales 
anteriores a las suyas del año 1613: «Hemos acordado reducir las Constituciones 
Synodales, que se han hecho en este Arzobispado en otras Synodos, à las que en esta 
se han ordenado... Mandamos que en adelante no se vse de ellas: sino solo de estas» 
(c. 1. 2. 1: SinAm 5. 43). El sínodo de Lima de 1636 ratifica el de 1613, añadiendo 
algunas sinodales nuevas; su vigor conjunto dura largo tiempo. En 1754 se imprimen 
por tercera vez, pues «no hay necessidad de otras nuevas» (SinAm 5. 17). Sobre la 
importancia del primer sínodo, cf. Sínodos de Indias, 327-329. 

51 En general, la filosofía de la norma tiende a cambiar más lentamente que la 
norma misma, pero también puede darse el caso de que se haya superado el espíritu o 
la filosofía de una norma y que ésta siga en vigor oficialmente, no en la práctica; se 
suele producir entonces un incumplimiento que la autoridad legislativa, de forma 
consciente o inconsciente, no estima, no tiene en cuenta, en cuanto no lo afronta, sea 
intimando de nuevo la norma en desuso por considerarla aün válida, sea derogándola 
simplemente, sea sustituyéndola por otra o modificándola. 
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prestar atención, y a la conciencia misma de la Iglesia con respecto a la 
ciencia jurídica y a su utilización en el ámbito gubernativo, de reforma 
y corrección. Cierto que la Iglesia no pretendió, en principio, 
acomodarse a la nueva situación, sino acomodar la situación a su forma 
de ser y de entender; pero no cabe duda de que habrá una simbiosis 
mutua, que enriquecerá a ambos sujetos de la relación. 


Se puede afirmar, en conclusión, que la normativa sinodal moderna 
americana no rompe el esquema medieval hispano, si bien contiene 
notas distintivas dignas de mención, que responden en parte a 
circunstancias nuevas y en parte a una cierta progresión en el 
razonamiento filosófico y jurídico. 


C.S.LC., Madrid 


ARTHUR STEPHEN MCGRADE 


DARK AGES AND ENLIGHTENMENTS, 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN: 
RELATIONSHIPS IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


This paper consists in part of some general remarks on relationships, 
in part of reports on recent work (mostly the work of others), and in 
larger part of proposals of problems on which it seems to me more 
work needs to be done. Through this somewhat scattered approach I 
hope to persuade you that the state of the world and the state of 
scholarship make the present an especially good and needful time for 
determining relationships between medieval and later political 
philosophy. 


As my title indicates, I believe that the relation of medieval to 
classical modern European philosophy in the area of political thought 
has two sides, a dark side and a putatively enlightened side — and I 
want to speak in most detail at the end on a topic that is dark and light 
at the same time. To talk of the relation of medieval to later thought in 
either of these aspects is, of course, misleading. There are many 
relations and different kinds of relation. There are genetic relations — 
relations of influence or use. These are often harder to determine than 
at first appears, or rather, they are often so hard to determine with 
enough confidence and specificity to be illuminating that we may well 
be inclined to give up talk of influences altogether. Locke often cites 
the sixteenth-century English philosophical theologian Richard Hooker 
— Locke indeed owned several editions of Hooker’s works — and 
Hooker’s framework of normative principles or «laws» resembles that 
of Thomas Aquinas, whom Hooker quotes from time to time. Does this 
make Locke a natural law thinker in the Thomistic tradition? Followers 
of Leo Strauss are not the only ones who would find such an inference 
ridiculous. I do not find it ridiculous, but I do think that a careful 
comparison of Locke with Hooker and of Hooker with Aquinas would 
put some stress on our idea of the Thomistic natural law tradition. 


For some that stress would be frustrating, but it seems to me that the 
search for relations of influence of earlier on later thinkers or relations 
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of use of earlier thinkers by later ones may be most fruitful both 
philosophically and socially precisely when it does generate such 
stresses. This is because an accurate determination of relations of 
influence or use tends eventually to focus attention on relations of 
another kind, relations of formal similarity and difference, and these are 
philosophically most interesting precisely when questions of sameness 
and difference are most challenging. 


Before moving on to consider some relations of this formal variety 
between medieval and modern political thought, I want to say a word 
more about influence and use, for our tacit assumptions about the 
applicabilty of these concepts bear on the whole theme of the present 
conference, and the bearing is especially heavy in the area of political 
thought. I suggested above that determinations of influence can be so 
difficult to make that we may be inclined to give up the concept 
altogether. Even if the difficulties of establishing that a later author was 
indeed aware of and significantly moved by an earlier author’s work 
can in some cases be met!, there may be reasons of another kind to 
avoid emphasizing such links. Uneasiness about influence may come 
from uneasiness about restricting our attention to relations among texts, 
losing ourselves in texts for their own sake. At least with regard to 
political philosophy, it is surely wrong to regard one thinker as thinking 
only about the thoughts of previous thinkers. Instead of reading a piece 
of political discourse — even philosophically fundamental political 
discourse — as an augmented or diminished reflection of previous 
political discourse, better to interpret it as a response to a more or less 
particular historical situation, a situation typically involving multitudes 
of people who are not especially thoughtful themselves but may 
nonetheless deserve a practically fruitful intellectual response to their 
predicaments (Can this point be extended to metaphysics as well?). 


Uneasiness about influence or, on the other hand, an interest in 
finding influence may also be related to attitudes toward tradition in 


| See F. OAKLEY, ««Anxieties of Influence»: Skinner, Figgis, Conciliarism and 
Early Modern Constitutionalism», in Past & Present, 151 (May 1996), pp. 60-110 for 
a spirited response to critics of «the influence model» in the history of ideas. There is, 
I think, a certain amount of arguing at cross purposes here. Quentin Skinner, Oakley's 
chief target, has in fact done more than most scholars practising today to reveal the 
presence of medieval ideas in early modern thought. 
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something like the strong sense in which the term came to be used in 
Roman Catholic and Protestant polemics in the period of the 
Reformation. Influence, after all, is verbally close to infusion, the 
pouring in of virtues by grace from above. To the extent that we regard 
ourselves and others as self-sufficient beings, we may be inclined to 
resist the notion that anything comes into our heads or the heads of our 
research subjects except what we or they have worked out for our- or 
themselves. 


If that is our attitude we may be inclined to substitute use for 
influence in speaking of the relation of one thinker to another. Use is 
active rather than passive, it involves reference to a purpose for which 
the used item is being used and a more or less particular situation in 
which the using is going on, and, perhaps even more than influence, 
use allows for all sorts of further specification: an author can use a text 
positively or negatively, as a point of departure or as a conclusive 
confirmation, as a source of clarity or as a matrix of ambiguity, and so 
on. What use leaves out is the dimension of loyalty to, solidarity with, 
or decent respect for the opinions of one’s predecessors. Using other 
people as means rather than treating them as ends in themselves is a 
formula for immorality. Exploiting the texts of others as resources for 
one’s own purposes can be dubious in this way. 


My references to infused virtues and the Reformation debate about 
tradition were not meant to set up crudely confessional divisions among 
historians of philosophy. The differing assumptions about influence 
and use that I have been trying to identify need not operate globally. 
And whatever one’s faith or fundamental convictions, one may feel 
greater or less solidarity with a previous author, or believe that the 
languages of philosophical discourse (or at any rate philosophical 
political discourse) are so tied to particular contexts that the whole idea 
of loyalty across contexts is senseless, or, at the other extreme, one 
could try in the manner of a Hegel or a Walt Whitman to take unto 
oneself all that anyone else has ever said on any subject — to be, as it 
were, a great ocean of consciousness into which all streams flow. My 
point is only that what we make of our predecessors and their relations 
to their predecessors is likely to be determined in part by assumptions 
about influence and use that we bring to the table at the beginning of 
our research (assumptions that can be modified, to be sure, aS we 
proceed). 
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Genetic linkage of one text to another, the efficient-causal relation 
(whether we think of an earlier text as shaping through its influence a 
later one or take later authors to be using earlier ones as material in 
their own constructions), is one way of laying the groundwork for a 
fruitful analysis of formal relations, but it is not the only way, not even, 
in my opinion, the only intellectually respectable way. Formal 
comparisons are also justified when thinkers who may not be linked at 
all genetically face similar problems. Of course, one cannot step into 
the same problem twice. Still, if we are doing philosophy we may get 
some help from historically or culturally distant colleagues with 
problems only somewhat similar to our own, and by the same token, if 
we are working in the history of philosophy essential features of one 
text may become salient from comparison with other texts a long way 
away in space or time. This is the main justification I would offer for 
considering most of the relations of medieval to modern thought I want 
to put before you, but it is especially the justification for considering 
relations on the dark side, to which I now turn. 


A former colleague of mine who admired Hume and had studied 
with Wittgenstein asked me at the front door of our building one day 
when I would date the Dark Ages. He meant the question 
straightforwardly, but before I could answer he offered a generous 
answer himself: «1940?» Still later dates would be plausible for certain 
parts of the world. Sixth-century Dalmatia was a pleasant land 
compared with present-day Bosnia. St. Patrick left Ireland in better 
shape in some respects than we find it in today. Still, there was 
darkness in our period. As far as urban life in the West is concerned — 
that is, civilization as most of us know it — the period from, say, the 
sixth through the ninth centuries was catastrophic. For a large part of 
the period there simply weren’t any cities — even Rome is arguably no 
exception. I want now to suggest some ways in which medieval 
intellectual response to the disintegration of classical Roman 
civilization is of interest in relation to classical modern European 
philosophy. As I have already indicated, this is the least genetic part of 
my paper, but the questions I want to raise here may be of as great 
practical importance as those regarding comparisons where lines of 
influence or use can be demonstrated. It is because of criticism of some 
aspects of classical modern European philosophy by Alasdair 
MacIntyre and others that comparisons of medieval and modern 
political thought are most urgently needed. If, as I think is the case, the 
roots of the modern Enlightenment go back to the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries, we may need to look in the earlier middle ages for 
a true foil to the Enlightenment. 


Whether or not Christianity was responsible for the decline of 
Rome, it had much to say on the matter. The responses to the situation 
were both negative and positive. Negatively, there was from Augustine 
a severe critique of earthly civilization. It is an important but probably 
interminable question whether the target of Augustine’s critique was 
civilization in general as we know it or just pagan civilization. (For our 
discipline in particular there is the question whether Augustine’s 
dissatisfaction with even the best pagan attempts at wisdom signaled 
«the end of philosophy» for the next several centuries or a shift of 
orientation within philosophy?.) But even if the idea of a stable and 
enduring alternative civilization here on earth was operative in his 
thought as an ideal, Augustine certainly did not regard this as a live 
practical option. Disorder was more the expected normal condition. 


The positive response to this seemingly very long-term situation of 
chaos, if not hell, on earth was, at the intellectual level, 
other-worldliness. The great text is Book 22 of the City of God, where 
the comparative rationality of a faith-based Christian other-worldliness 
is impressively argued. The book is concerned with the fines — the 
limits or boundaries, as I read it — of goods and evils, the argument 
being that this-worldly pagan axiology does not reach the limits. It does 
not measure up to what can be thought. To this extent the triumph of 
theology over classical philosophy in the patristic era was not a victory 


2 Cf. the judgments of Gibbon and E. Hatch on the closing of the philosophical 
schools at Athens by the emperor Justinian in 529 cited by J. PELIKAN in The 
Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) (volume 1 of The Christian Tradition: 
A History of the Development of Doctrine). Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1971, pp. 41-42. For Gibbon this was a time when Christian theologians «in many a 
volume of laborious controversy ... insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical inquiry». According to Hatch, «For ages 
afterwards philosophy was dead». Pelikan’s own judgment was that the closing of the 
Athenian academy «was more the act of a coroner than an executioner». Perhaps 
BoeTuIus’ partial translation of Aristotle’s logic and his own Consolation of 
Philosophy preserved a significant space in the western medieval intellect for analysis 
and speculation on the basis of natural reason, but if there was indeed room for 
philosophy in this sense before the twelfth century, it was largely unoccupied. 
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of faith over reason but a demonstration of the superior reasonableness 
or utility of faith over an arbitrarily narrow reason. The specific 
political implications of this position, if indeed it has specific 
implications, are exceedingly difficult to spell out?. The framework of 
the position has considerable current relevance, however, in a world 
where renewed pressures (Christian and non-Christian) for a religiously 
based politics come up against modern secularism. Arguably, the 
this-worldliness of post-seventeenth-century political thought was to 
begin with not a matter of choice but an accommodation to western 
spiritual disunity following the wars of religion. But in course of time 
the assumption has come to seem natural, or at least inevitable, that talk 
of any eternal significance for our political life must on principle be 
deemed politically irrelevant. I suggest that attention to Augustine may 
be the philosopher’s best way to test the reasonableness of this 
assumption. 


A century after Augustine, a more concrete positive response to the 
disintegration of classical civilization was inaugurated in the form of 
Benedictine monasticism. Medieval monasticism is a venerable subject 
of scholarly research, but it has been little studied from the standpoint 
of political philosophy. That Benedict himself was not a political 
philosopher in anything like our academic sense of the term is not 
crucial. His Rule* and the centuries of extraordinarily viable communal 
practice flowing from it should be of at least as much interest to us as 
philosophers or historians of philosophy as the multifarious 
constitutions of Greece were to Aristotle or as the functioning of 


3 Fora rapid survey of some of the diverse political consequences that have been 
drawn from Augustine see my «Ethics and Politics as Practical Sciences», in 
Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy: Proceedings of the Eighth 
International Congress of Medieval Philosophy (S.LE.P.M.), Helsinki 24-29 August, 
1987, ed. by M. AszTaLos, J.E. MURDOCH, and I. NuniLuoto, Acta Philosophica 
Fennica, 48 (1990), pp. 198-220, at pp. 213-216. Substantial treatments of the 
problem include C.N. COCHRANE, Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine, rev. ed. London, New York, and 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1944; and R.A. Markus, Saeculum: History and 
Society in the Theology of St. Augustine. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1970. 

4 For the primary source, see T.G. KARDONG, Benedict's Rule: A Translation and 
Commentary. Collegeville, Minnesota, The Liturgical Press, 1996. 
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market economies is to contemporary political philosophers. To be 
sure, monastic communities are in a sense distinctly non-political — in 
the sense, namely, that they are established over and against «the 
world.» Nonetheless, except for the need to replenish the membership 
of the core of the community from outside, many a medieval monastery 
with its associated holdings eminently satisfied Aristotle’s criterion for 
being a political community, self-sufficiency for leading the good life. 
Furthermore, the influence of monastic values in the larger medieval 
world (and surely influence is the right concept here, although the 
world undoubtedly also used monasticism) argues that these values 
should be studied in their native context. (For the later middle ages the 
philosophical collector of constitutions will find material relating more 
positively to later political thought in the rules meant to govern the 
mendicant orders. The provisions for criticizing superiors in the 
Franciscan Rule of 1221 adumbrate the stance toward authority taken 
by Ockham a century later. The continually revised Dominican 
constitutions deserve the attention of philosophers if only because the 
revisers were themselves so much better trained in philosophy than 
most practicioners of statecraft before or since.) 


Some of the relations of Augustine-Benedict to modern philosophy 
are commonplaces. We are all supposed to know that Machiavelli and 
Hobbes had an Augustinian — that is, pessimistic — conception of 
human nature (that would be fallen human nature for Augustine, human 
nature tout court for the moderns). The similarity of modern 
utopianianism to medieval monasticism has also not been overlooked. 
As indicated above, however, I doubt that everyone who works on 


5 «When several villages are united in a single complete community, large enough 
to be nearly or quite self-sufficient, the state comes into existence, originating in the 
bare needs of life, and continuing in existence for the sake of a good life», Politics I 2, 
1152b27-30. Cf. Benedict’s citation of Psalm 33:12 in the inviting prologue to his 
rule: «Quis est homo qui vult vitam, cupit videre dies bonos? Who is the man who 
desires life and is eager to see good days?». 

6 The Writings of St Francis of Assisi, trans. B. FAHY. London, Burns & Oates, 
1963, pp. 31-53. The translations in this volume are based on the Quaracchi edition of 
the Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis (1904, repr. 1949). I hope this 
perception of the regula non bullata will not seem too idiosyncratic. It goes with a 
perception of Ockham as less subversive of authority than he is sometimes supposed 
to have been. 
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Machiavelli, Hobbes, or Locke has spent enough time reading the City 
of God, and I doubt that students or promoters of utopianism have a 
deep enough appreciation of the monastic ethos and the worldview 
underlying it. Other comparisons have not, as far as I know, received 
any attention at all. For example, Rousseau’s combination of 
anti-civilizationalism (if you will pardon the expression) and 
morality-creating participatory community looks like a good candidate 
for comparison with Augustine-Benedict. In general, the dynamic 
equilibrium of hierarchy and humility in both Augustine and Benedict 
and the Benedictine conception of corporate prayer as the central 
«work of God» are potential points of light for illuminating even those 
modern thinkers who are most self-assertive and who are, like Hume, 
most explicitly opposed to the monkish virtues’. 


I confess that what I have been proposing with regard to 
monasticism is odd. Historians of medieval political philosophy, it may 
be said, ought to study medieval political philosophy. That is, they 
ought to concern themselves with philosophical texts, either with texts 
that are entirely philosophical or with those portions of theological or 
legal texts that can reasonably be read as philosophy. My proposal (to 
which I have only just begun to turn my own attention; hence the 
insubstantial character of these remarks) is that we devote part of our 
energies to eliciting implications for political philosophy from 
materials that are not philosophically intended. The justification for this 
odd proposal, a justification to which I shall also appeal with regard to 
the last topic to be discussed in this paper, is that modern political 
philosophy often sets itself up in opposition to values implicit in such 
institutions as medieval monasticism’. We stand to gain a clearer view 
of the essential issues by bringing those values to light. 


7 The most striking articulation of the peculiar dynamic of monastic life is 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX’s The Steps of Humility (De gradibus humilitatis), trans. 
G.B. Burcu. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. On the profound effect of 
the monastic round of prayer on the consciousness of those participating in it see 
J. COLEMAN, Ancient and medieval memories: Studies in the reconstruction of the 
past. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1992, pp. 155-191. 

8 For example, H. BLUMENBERG in Die Legitimität der Neuzeit, trans. by 
R.M. WaLLACE as The Legitimacy of the Modern Age. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 
1983, bases his case for modernity on a contrast between modern self-affirmation and 
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I turn now to a comparison of enlightenments, the medieval 
enlightenment of the twelfth through fourteenth centuries and the 
modern enlightenment of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I do 
not mean to start a quarrel by characterizing the golden age of 
scholasticism in the same terms as a period now under severe criticism 
by many admirers of scholasticism. There are certainly huge 
differences between the two periods, the most important of which is 
that the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century enlightenment took itself 
to be attacking later as well as earlier medieval thought, whereas later 
medieval thinkers took themselves to be continuing the ideas of earlier 
thinkers. This is to say that directly opposite attitudes toward tradition 
characterize the self-conceptions of the two enlightenments, 
anti-traditionalism in the modern case, reverence for tradition in the 
medieval. There are also similarities worth noting, however. On the 
medieval side, emergence from economic and political dark ages, 
emphasis on the experience and conscience of the individual, the 
advent of Aristotelian science. On the modern side, emergence from the 
wars of religion, emphasis on the experience and conscience of the 
individual, the advent of modern science. These similarities are easier 
to recognize today than they were a generation ago, when many 
scholars uncritically accepted the idea of straightforward progress from 
the medieval to the modern. With regard to science, for example, the 
work of Thomas Kuhn and other historians of science corrects the 
misperception that medieval science was not really science at all 
(because it differs so from modern science). Whether or not we attach 
any significance to such general similiarities, there are at any rate 
significant specific relations between the political philosophies of these 
two periods. Let me mention three of these where good work has 
recently been done and where more work needs doing. 


First, there is the network of relations between medieval and modern 
political philosophy with regard to natural law and natural rights. 
Research in the last thirty years or so has shown that recognizably 
scholastic natural law thinking was endemic in Protestant as well as 


theoretical curiosity on one hand and on the other hand the distinctively medieval 
solution to the problem of evil as due to original sin. The monastic ethos would seem 


to provide a good test of the implications of such medieval doctrines for communal 
life. 
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Catholic thought well into the seventeenth century, to such an extent 
that we are now told in the The Cambridge History of Political 
Thought: 1450-1700 that «There is barely a chapter in [Hobbes's] 
Leviathan, and, it seems, hardly a coffee-house virtuoso, not engaged in 
guerrilla operations against the neo-Thomism which still formed the 
backbone of Protestant academic education». Conversely, and again I 
quote, «The polemic against Hobbes might be summarised as the last 
gasp of scholastic Aristotelianism»?. As I hinted above, I think 
scholastic Aristotelianism in the area of natural law remained vital well 
beyond Hobbes. 


The continued vitality of natural law of an arguably Thomistic kind 
makes all the more interesting the developing late medieval and early 
modern discourse on natural rights. The chief contributor to our 
understanding of this phenomenon is Brian Tierney, who is even now 
combining and augmenting his already published papers on so-called 
«subjective» natural rights to produce what will I am sure be a book of 
major importance!. I note that in the portions of Tierney’s current 
work that I have seen Ockham’s position on natural rights is presented 
as decidedly «rational» rather than anarchically «voluntarist». This is 
also the finding of Annabel Brett in her recent acute study of individual 
rights in late scholastic thought!!. Both natural law and natural rights 
can be invoked to defend quite disreputable practices, but those who 
are unwilling (sensibly unwilling in my view) to dispense with these 
ideas can find helpful resources in the work of Tierney, Brett, and 
others. Any general historical conclusions about the relation of 
medieval to modern political thought must in any case be tested by 
attention to this ongoing line of research. 


9 The Cambridge History of Political Thought: 1450-1700, ed. by J.H. Burns with 
the assistance of M. Gozpie. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1991, p. 594. 
Q. SKINNER’s The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 2 vols. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1978, has been a major stimulus to investigation of the 
presence of medieval ideas in modern political thought. 

10 See now B. Tierney, «Origins of Natural Rights Language: Texts and Contexts, 
1150-1250», in History of Political Thought, 10.4 (Winter, 1989), pp. 615-646. For 
further discussion and references see my «Aristotle’s Place in the History of Natural 
Rights», in The Review of Metaphysics, 49.4 (June, 1996), pp. 803-829. 

1! A.S. BRETT, Liberty, right and nature: Individual rights in late scholastic 
thought. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
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A second topic of interest in the relation between medieval and 
modern enlightenments is constitutional theory. James Blythe’s recent 
study of medieval Aristotelian discussions of mixed and ideal 
constitutions leaves open the question of how much direct influence 
thirteenth- and fourteen-century authors had beyond the fifteenth 
century. Although Blythe demonstrates direct dependence on medieval 
texts in the early Renaissance, a growing desire for distance from 
scholasticism soon led to the citation of Polybius as the canonical 
source!2, Whatever the case may be with regard to genetic relationships 
between medieval and modern thought on this topic, there can be no 
doubt that fruitful formal comparisons are there waiting to be made. 
Peter of Auvergne and Nicole Oresme may never eclipse Polybius as a 
direct source for the moderns, but we may well discover that they had 
more to say on the subject than he did. 


Much modern constitutional thought proceeds on the assumption 
that secular and religious institutions should ordinarily operate 
independently of one another. In my introduction to a recently 
published volume of selections from Ockham’s political works I have 
made explicit my conviction that Ockham, more than any other single 
thinker, is responsible for this assumption of a normal (albeit not 
invariable) dualism of sacred and secular!3. As the assumption is 
currently under attack in some quarters, Ockham’s political thought 
may be of more than historical interest. 


A third late medieval topic deserving mention in relation to modern 
philosophy is altruism, especially in its political form as self-sacrifice 
for the good of the community. Several discussions of the rationality 
and possibility of political altruism are included in the ethics and 
political philosophy volume of Cambridge Translations of Medieval 
Philosophical Texts which I am preparing in collaboration with John 
Kilcullen and Matthew Kempshall. If we recall Augustine’s favorite 
diagnostic marker for discriminating the city of God from the earthly 
city — the one loves God to the point of contemptus for self, the other 


JM. BLYTHE, Ideal Government and the Mixed Constitution in the Middle Ages. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1992. 
13 Introduction to William of Ockham, A Letter to the Friars Minor and Other 


Writings, ed. by A.S. McGrane and J. KILCULLEN, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1995, 
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loves self to the point of contemptus for God — it is easy to understand 
how challenging Aristotle’s view of friendship and altruism generally 
as founded on self-love must have been to a Henry of Ghent, Godfrey 
of Fontaines, or James of Viterbo. A study of these authors and others 
on the relations of self-love, love of God, and self-sacrifice for the 
common good is forthcoming from Dr. Kempshall!4. The relevance of 
this material to the endlessly ingenious but disspiriting current 
discussions of Prisoner's Dilemma games (which take Hobbesian 
egoism as their point of departure) seems clear. 


The last topic I want to consider could be fitted into either the dark 
side or the enlightened side of my framework. This is the topic of 
heresy. In the popular mind nothing epitomizes the supposed darkness 
of the entire medieval era more than the Inquisition and the ideas and 
practices related to it. Think of the frequent use of the term «medieval» 
to stigmatize the intolerance of the Ayatollah Khomeini a few years 
ago. And yet, as all of us here today know, the most intense 
campaigning against heresy occurred, not during the early part of the 
middle ages, but during and consequent on the period I have 
characterized as the medieval enlightenment. The bones of Thomas 
Aquinas, who argued against heretics with impressive intellectual rigor, 
rest in Toulouse, not many miles from the overwhelming cathedral of 
Albi, for some a symbol of less admirable sorts of rigor. 


Philosophers and historians of philosophy should take more of an 
interest in this unpleasant subject. Before we can begin to think 
seriously about relations to modern philosophy, however, work is 
needed on the medieval material itself on two levels. First, the very 
concept of heresy needs clarification. To judge from the reflections of 
specialists in the field, this is not an easy task. In reviewing R.I. 
Moore’s The Origins of European Dissent, Jeffrey B. Russell credits 
Moore with making «a good stab at the difficult question of 
determining what constitutes or defines heresy as opposed to 
orthodoxy,» but in the same review Russell appeals to a conference on 
the concept of heresy held at Louvain in 1973 to argue that «one is 
obliged to adopt a very practical approach: heresy (at least from about 


14 M.S. KEMPSHALL, The Common Good: bonum commune and communis utilitas 
in Late Medieval Scholastic Political Thought. Oxford University Press, forthcoming. 
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1050) was doctrine condemned by Rome»!5. This practical approach 
has its advantages, but it leaves unanswered at least one question of 
considerable theoretical importance. What did Rome think it was doing 
when it condemned a doctrine or person as heretical? To paraphrase 
Plato’s Euthyphro (10a), was something heretical because a pope 
condemned it, or did the popes condemn certain things because they 
found them heretical? The practical historian may be happy to accept 
the first disjunct, but the popes presumably operated on the basis of the 
second. Yet the question is not as simple as my comparison with the 
Euthyphro problem may suggest, for obedience to authority and 
solidarity with the church were widely held to be an intrinsic part of the 
very concept of orthodoxy as this concept was deployed against heresy. 
Yet again, however, the acknowledgment by canon lawyers and 
theologians of the possibility of papal heresy meant that the 
disobedience or violation of traditional solidarity involved in heresy 
could not simply be disobedience to papal command!6. The most 


15 RusseLL’s review of Moore appeared in Speculum 53.4 (October 1978), 
pp. 831-833. The Louvain conference was published as W. LoURDAUX and 
D. VERHELST, eds., The Concept of Heresy in the Middle Ages (11th-13th C.). Leuven, 
University Press, and The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1976. I think Russell 
underestimates the contribution of this volume to a theoretically adequate concept. 
A comprehensive survey along practical lines is M. LAMBERT, Medieval Heresy: 
Popular Movements from Bogomil to Hus, 2nd edition. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1992. 
RussELL himself aims at a more theoretical account in Dissent and Order in the 
Middle Ages: The Search for Legitimate Authority. New York, Twayne, 1992. See 
also G. Lerr, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, 2 vols. Manchester, Manchester 
University Press, 1967. Moore’s «good stab» at determining what constitutes or 
defines heresy begins by affirming that for medieval society the «monster» of heresy 
«had being in the form of a concept... whose essential unity was not diminished by 
the diversity of its manifestations», but in attempting to determine whether the 
concept «also had reality outside the perceptions of its observers» Moore arrives 
instead at a (plausible and well argued) unitary sociological concept which the 
historian might find helpful in accounting for the diverse applications of the term 
«heretic» but which the historian’s medieval subjects did not themselves have in mind 
in applying the term. R.I. Moore, The Origins of European Dissent, 2nd edition. 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1985, pp. 263-283. 

16 B, Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1955, repr. 1968. The arch-curialist Augustinus de Ancona, writing 
in the 1320s, acknowledged the possibility of papal heresy at various places in his 
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extensive single discussion of heresy in our period, Part One of 
Ockham’s Dialogus, is indeed particularly concerned with papal 
heresy, a possibility Ockham took to have been actualized in John 
XXII's bulls on the poverty of Christ, the apostles, and the Franciscans. 
But there is yet another twist. Ockham took John XXII to be a heretic 
in part because he believed John had contradicted previous papal 
pronouncements!”. It is not clear how useful the Dialogus would be to 
practical historians if they gave it more attention than they usually do, 
but it is undoubtedly a major source for the analytical task of 
determining what the medieval subjects of our research took 
themselves to be identifying when they judged a doctrine or person 
heretical (or accepted a papal judgment to that effect). John Kilcullen’s 
edition of the Dialogus, now well under way for the British Academy, 
is thus most welcome. 


If the concept of heresy is not a simple one or, as yet, a concept that 
is well understood, it is also not an isolated concept. It is related most 
obviously to medieval conceptions of faith as required not only for 
understanding (credo ut intelligam) but also (consequently?) for 
salvation. The Greek term of which Aaeresis is a transliteration means 
choice. Hence an understanding of heresy evidently depends on an 
understanding of the freedom thought to be involved in acts of religious 
commitment. Heresy has less obvious connections with many if not all 
aspects of moral philosophy and philosophical psychology. For 
example, St. Bonaventure speaks of the fictive joy of heretics in dying 
for their errors. To assess this we need to determine criteria not only for 
heresy but also for authenticity of joy!8. 


For a philosophically adequate understanding of the medieval 
disease or crime of heresy, however, something more is needed than 


Summa de ecclesiastica potestate (especially in Question 5, De depositione papae) 
and recognized limits to the obligation of Christians to obey the pope (Question 22, 
article 1). 

17 B, Tierney thus presents Ockham as an exponent of anti-papal papal 
infallibility in Origins of Papal Infallibility, 1150-1350. Leiden, Brill, 1972, 2nd 
impression with a Postscript 1988. 

18 7n TI librum Sententiarum, dist. 39, art. 2, q. 2, S. Bonaventurae Commentaria 
in quatuor libros Sententiarum, vol. 2, Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi), Ex typographia 
Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1885, p. 912. 
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straightforward textual analysis. It is important that we understand our 
medieval subjects on their own terms, but having done that we need not 
take them entirely at their word. It is at this stage that the work of social 
historians is of value!?. We also need for heresy something like what 
the Canadian philosopher of science Ian Hacking has recently provided 
for child abuse and multiple-personality disorder. As is the case for 
heresy (in its developed medieval sense), there was a time when these 
categories did not exist. Hacking combines description and assessment 
with regard to his two categories in a way that allows more reasonable 
judgments as to how they came to exist and whether they are entitled to 
exist20, 


With regard to the topic of heresy, historians of philosophy may well 
feel diffident about trespassing on ground traditionally reserved to 
dogmatic theologians and (more recently) historians of social 
movements. But an adequate comparison of medieval philosophy with 
modern philosophies that are marked by demands for tolerance and 
intense aversion to heresy-hunting seems impossible without an attempt 
to understand philosophically the medieval idea of heresy and the ideas 
and practices associated with it. The justification I offer here is the one 
I offered for philosophical attention to medieval monasticism. An 
adequate comparison of philosophies requires that the subjects treated 
by one be considered, wherever possible, from the standpoint of the 
other. 


Supposing that we had an understanding of medieval heresy, what 
sort of relations to modern philosophy should we expect to find? It 
might seem at first that the only relation we could possibly discover is 


19 Besides the works cited in note 15 above, see R.I. Moore, The Formation of a 
Persecuting Society: Power and Deviance in Western Europe, 950-1250. New York, 
B. Blackwell, 1987; and the medieval essays in Schism, Heresy and Religious Protest, 
(Studies in Church History, 9), ed. by D. BAKER. Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1972; and Persecution and Toleration, (Studies in Church History, 21), ed. by 
W.J. Surits. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1984. 

20 1. HACKING, «The Making and Molding of Child Abuse», Critical Inquiry 17 
(Winter 1991): pp. 253-288; Rewriting the Soul: Multiple Personality and the 
Sciences of Memory. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1995. Despite making it 
difficult for many readers to resist asking it, Hacking himself rejects the question, 
«/S there such a thing as multiple personality?» 
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one of utter contrariety. After all, in the West today, outside a shrinking 
and beleaguered circle of the theologically well educated, heretic is 
more often a term of praise than a clinical or forensic label. The 
prominent Protestant theologian Robert McAfee Brown writes 
occasionally under the nom de plume «St Hereticus.» The recent heresy 
trial of an Episcopal (Anglican) bishop in the United States produced 
general consternation and derision. (Conversely, the term cult, which 
used to refer to something admirable, now signals deep suspicion of a 
group or movement.) To be sure, if there is indeed nothing in a modern 
philosopher’s system corresponding to what medieval heresy was really 
about — if, that is, the modern system recognizes no way of going 
wrong or being ill that matches what a medieval thinker would describe 
as heresy — that in itself could be interesting. I suspect, however, that 
there are correspondences to be found. The term fanatic seems to have 
appeared in English in our current sense in the mid-seventeenth 
century. My guess is that the place of fanaticism or related concepts in 
modern philosophy will turn out to be a close match with medieval 
heresy in at least some important respects. If so, an adequate 
comparative understanding of heresy and fanaticism might be of more 
than theoretical value. As things now stand, the resurgence of 
fanaticism in the world today is something with which a tolerant 
civility seems unable to cope. 


Whether this is the best of times as well as the worst of times in 
world affairs remains to be seen. I hope that this paper, sketchy and 
incomplete?! as it has been, lends some plausibility to my conviction 


21 1 must apologize for having said nothing about Byzantine, Jewish, or Islamic 
political thought in this paper. I am not qualified to say much about these bodies of 
thought either in themselves or in relation to modern philosophy, but I know that 
there are things to be said. If we are willing to waive the requirement of a genetic 
relationship and accept formal relations as deserving our attention, then questions of 
immense human importance present themselves in comparing Islamic political 
thought with European thought. Fortunately, A. Black, who has done so much to 
illuminate late medieval western political theory, has turned his attention to the study 
of Islam with a view to such comparison. See his «Classical Islam and Medieval 
Europe: A Comparison of Political Philosophies and Cultures», in Political Studies, 
41 (1993), pp. 58-69. 

In Jewish political thought there are important relations between medieval and 
modern both genetic and formal. Maimonides and Spinoza reward comparison not 
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that this is a good and needful time for scholarly attention to medieval 
political philosophy and especially for attention to relationships in 
political thought between medieval and modern. On one hand, 
dissatisfaction with some aspects of modernity prompts interest in 
medieval values as offering an attractive alternative. On the other hand, 
the positive relations of medieval to modern political thought 
demonstrated in some recent research should keep us from too easy a 
division between the periods (whichever of them we may be inclined to 
prefer). These are the conclusions of my dark side/light side survey. 
The unattractive problem of heresy complicates matters still further, for 
here, arguably, some of the best and worst features of medieval culture 
go hand in hand. A philosophical understanding of this phenomenon 
might be of some practical use in our own world. In all these respects, 
the study of medieval political philosophy can shed light on both the 
problems and the possibilities of our present condition. 


University of Connecticut 


only on the abstract plane of the relation of reason to revelation but also on levels of 
political theory closer to practice. It adds interest to the relationship that both thinkers 
were at once profound metaphysicians and also deeply concerned with communal 
well-being, Maimonides with the well-being of a Jewish community of which he was 
head but which itself lacked political independence, Spinoza with the well-being of 
an enlightened Europe in which he himself had no secure place. 


JOS DECORTE 


SAPIENTIA: BETWEEN SUPERBIA AND VANITAS 


We are used to looking back at the past from the present, in order to 
criticize the former from the point of view of the latter. In this paper I 
would like to invert the perspective and look at the present from the 
point of view of the past; it is perhaps not surprising, then, that the 
criticism appears to be invertible as well. The point I would like to 
make is twofold: (1) the scope of medieval human rationality is limited; 
if it wants to realize its finality, i.e. to be wisdom (sapientia), it must 
avoid the Scylla of vanity (vanitas) as well as the Charybdis of pride 
(superbia); (2) after the middle ages human rationality has fallen victim 
to, first, the pride of modernity, and second, the vanity of 
postmodernity. 


1. «Captivare intellectum in obsequium Christi»! 


I expound the first part of my thesis as follows. The medieval man 
lives in a thoroughly Christian and Aristotelian universe. This means 
that everything, human rationality included, has an end, and that the 
ultimate end of everything is God. The universe is finalistic. 
Everything has a form, which activates it to strive for a fuller and more 
perfect realization of itself. This perfect self-realization of the inherent 
form of the thing is the thing's entelechy or «happiness». Form is the 
essence, and the essence is its end; what a thing is, is what it is for. 
Sharpness is an essential feature of a knife, because what a knife is is 
tantamount to what it is for: an instrument to cut, to carve, to wound, to 


! Cf. H Cor. X, 4-6: «Nam arma militiae nostrae non carnalia sunt, sed potentia 
Deo ad destructionem munitionum, consilia destruentes et omnem altitudinem 
extollentem se adversus scientiam Dei, et in captivitatem redigentes omnem 
intellectum in obsequium Christi, et in promptu habentes ulcisci omnem 
inoboedientiam, cum impleta fuerit vestra oboedientia». I wish to express my 
gratitude to Prof. S. Brown for his meticulous revision of the English. 
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kill — whence a real or a true knife must be sharp: the sharper it is, the 
more perfect it is. 


Human rationality is no exception to this rule: its essence is the end 
it has to attain. The end of human rationality is to see God in the 
afterlife (in patria), for which end man must prepare himself in this life 
(in via). Now faith teaches us that man, i.e. his soul (or his essence), 
has been created in the image of God?. God's form, activity and 
perfection consist in knowing himself. Accordingly, the soul’s 
perfection and happiness will consist in knowing God. The human 
intellect and will, i.e. the two spiritual faculties of the soul, must strive 
for attaining God. The human intellect is capax entis, and since God is 
the ens supremum or ipsum Esse subsistens, the intellect is capax Dei, 
capable of grasping God. So the question is: how can man, in this life, 
«see God» (visio Dei), and in so doing realize his own happiness ? 


To medieval man, human rationality is always embedded in the 
context of a broader numinous and mysterious reasonableness by which 
it is simultaneously transcended and founded. In theological language 
this is the reasonableness of the Divine Mind, inaccessible to us 
humans, which is the foundation of the universe and its ordo 
creaturarum, imposing on each and every thing — including human 
rationality — its proper perfection and end. In more anthropological 
terms, one could expound this view as pointing to the presence, 
ingrained deep down in the very essence of human rationality, of a 
finality constituting its activity as true or real rationality: its direction 
toward something that principally and radically transcends this 
rationality. It is only in a confrontation or clash with what presents 
itself as unintelligible, because it transcends our finite capacities to 
understand, that human rationality realizes its own perfection, i.e. visio 
Dei in this life. From a modern point of view one could say — 
paradoxically — its failure realizes its perfection. In proper medieval 
language one should say, however, that human rationality does not 
attain its end as long as it concentrates on objects of the world external 
to itself, because then it does not reach out far enough to catch a 


2 Cf. Gen. I, 26-27: «Et ait:‘Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram; et praesit piscibus maris, et volatilibus caeli, et bestiis, universaeque terrae, 
omnique reptili quod movetur in terra’. Et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam; 
ad imaginem Dei creavit illum, masculum et feminam creavit eos». 
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glimpse of this transcending reasonableness. Nor does human 
rationality achieve its goal if it tries to reduce this transcendent 
reasonableness to, or to translate it in, human categories, because then 
it destroys the transcendence of what is transcendent. In neither case 
will the human intellect be «happy»: in the former case it denies the 
presence of what is transcendent; in the latter it denies the 
transcendence of what is transcendent. 


What the modern eye perceives as a seeming failure, is to the 
medieval eye an invitation, a kind of negatively formulated promise of 
happiness, a kind of positively intended frustration; a way of bringing 
home to us that, if we want to be happy and fulfil the aspirations of the 
human mind, we have to leave the way of human categorical rationality 
(ratio) for another way of higher, contemplative and intuitive 
rationality (intellectus. Only then is human rationality achieving true 
wisdom (sapientia). Whence it follows that human rationality is 
inappropriate in a twofold sense. It is vana curiositas mundi if it is 
immersed in the details of external objects and does not succeed in 
reading in the creatures the presence, power, wisdom and love of the 
Creator; in this way it falls short of its mark. What falls short of its 
mark is in vain: frustra, or per se vanum?. It is impia superbia if it 
reduces the mysterious numinous reasonableness — a rationality of 
second order — to human categories as if it were dealing with a flat 


3 Cf. R.W. MULLIGAN, S.J., «Ratio Superior and Ratio Inferior: the Historical 
Background», in The New Scholasticism, 29, Jan. 1955, pp. 1-32; esp. pp. 20-24 on 
the difference between ratio and intellectus/intelligentia in the twelfth century. 

4 THoM. DE AQUINO, Summa contra Gentiles, III, c. 44: «vanum enim est, quod est 
ad finem, quem non potest consequi» (ed. Leon., XIV, p. 115a); Ib., op.cit., Il, c. 33: 
«impossibile est naturae appetitum vanum esse» (ed. Leon. XIII, p. 346b); Ip., 
Quaestiones disputatae de malo, q. 9, art. 1: «Sciendum est quod vanum tripliciter 
accipi consuevit: quandoque enim accipitur vanum pro eo quod non habet 
subsistentiam, secundum quod res falsae dicuntur vanae (Ps. IV, 3) [...]; quandoque 
vero accipitur vanum pro eo quod non habet soliditatem vel firmitatem, secundum 
quod dicitur «Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas», quod dicitur propter mutabilitatem 
rerum; quandoque vero dicitur vanum, quod aliquid non consequitur finem debitum, 
sicut dicitur aliquis in vanum medicinam sumpsisse, qui non est consecutus 
sanitatem» (ed. Leon., XXIII, pp. 210b, 105-108). 
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cognitive instrumental first-order rationality; in this way it overshoots 
its mark?. 


The classic relation of reason and faith, philosophy and theology in 
the middle ages illustrates this conception of appropriate human 
rationality very well. But here I would like to elucidate the same point 
in a less evident and therefore, I hope, in a more convincing way: by 
commenting on the medieval historical and scientific thinking. In order 
to do so I choose two topics which are esteemed to constitute the 
essence of the abovementioned types of thinking: apocalyptical 
thinking and quantification. Many people are accustomed to 
understand the presence of apocalyptical thinking and the absence of 
quantification as essential features constituting the very heart of 
medieval historiography and philosophy of nature. Just as theology has 
been called a drag on the development of genuine (autonomous) 
philosophical thinking, apocalyptic speculation, i.e. the refusal to 
consider historical events as autonomous units independent of 
theological assessment, has been called an important drag on the 
development of genuine (autonomous) historical thinking. Likewise, 
the lack of quantification and mathematization of nature, i.e. the refusal 
to consider physical processes as autonomous events independent of 
theological considerations in terms of essences and qualities that reveal 
and reflect a Creator, has been called an important drag on the 
development of genuine (autonomous) natural science (philosophia 
naturalis). 


5 Ip., Summa theol., lallae, q. 162, art. 1: «superbia nominatur ex hoc, quod 
aliquis per voluntatem tendit supra id quod est; unde dicit Isidorus in libro 10° 
Etymologiarum: «Superbus dictus est, quia super vult videri quam est»; qui enim vult 
supergredi quod est, superbus est. Habet autem hoc ratio recta, ut voluntas 
uniuscuiusque feratur in id, quod est proportionatum sibi» (ed. Leon., X, p. 310a). 
Cf. also Ip., o.c., lallae, q. 84, art. 2; TalIae, q. 162, art. 2, 5, 6, 7; superbia is 
«apostatare a Deo», «non subici Deo», «averti a Deo» (162,5), «contemptus Dei», 
«aversio» (162,6); superbia is threefold: inordinatus appetitus propriae excellentiae 
(peccatum speciale), accidentalis contemptus Dei, i.e. non subdi eius praecepto 
(peccatum generale), inclinatio ad huius contemptum ex corruptione naturae (radix et 
initium omnium peccatorum) (84,2 en 162,2 en 162,7). 
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2. Historia as Magistra vitae 


Medieval people, the current prejudice holds, have no notion of (any 
concept of) «history» at all. Of course they were aware of some facts 
having taken place in the past. But their information is so full of 
lacunae and fancy that they are completely unable to sever historical 
truth from fairy tales. They do not make a single attempt at critically 
probing their sources, nor at discovering a causal nexus between 
events. Their «past» has a mythical, fairy-like character. 


This prejudice is underscored by philosophers as well as by 
historians. Michel Foucault defends, in The Order of Things, the well- 
known hypothesis that History is born only around 1800; before that 
date the being or essence of beings is never conceived or understood as 
intrinsically historical®. Among historians the program to revile 
medieval historiographers is even greater: from the Renaissance on up 
to 1950 they unanimously rail and vilify the medieval way of writing 
history, including the minority of historians still who can appreciate 
medieval culture (e.g. the romantic historians). Compared to their 
ancient predecessors, medieval historiographers sink into 
insignificance’. 


6 Cf. M. FoucauLr, Les mots et les choses. Une archéologie des sciences humaines 
(Bibliothèque des sciences humaines), Paris, Gallimard, 1966, pp. 230-231, 262-265: 
for the very first time the being of beings — economic goods, living beings, language, 
thinking, man as subject of all knowing — appears as essentially historical; 
henceforth to understand the essence of a thing means to understand the history of its 
becoming or genesis from an origin. 

7 Cf. among others authors of the Italian Renaissance like Flavius Blondus, 
Rolandinus of Padua and Ricobaldus of Ferrara: B. SCHMEIDLER, Italienische 
Geschichtsschreiber des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, 1909, pp. 45 sqq., 55 sqq.; further 
Matteo Palmieri (1 1475), Bartolomeo Platina (+ 1481), Nicole Gilles (t 1503), 
François Carpesanus (16th century) and Jean Bodin (+ 1596): B. Lacroix, L'historien 
au moyen áge (Conférences Albert-le-Grand, 1966), Institut d'Etudes Médiévales, 
Montréal ~ Vrin, Paris, 1971, pp. 247-259 and 260-267; further, the German 
Humanists Aventinus, Peutinger and Beatus Rhenanus: P. JoACHIMSEN, Geschichts- 
auffassung und Geschichtsschreibung in Deutschland unter dem Einfluss des 
Humanismus, Y, 1910, pp. 131 sqq., 155 sqq., 187 sqq., 205 sqq.; the romantic 
historians G. Waitz, L; von Rancke and H. von Sybel, who glorify the middle ages 
and compare the ancient (not the medieval) historiographer with the poet/philosopher: 
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This negative result of the comparison between ancient and 
medieval historiographers might surprise us, since both are engaged in 
a similar enterprise. The ancient historiographers, from Thucydides to 
Livius, Sallustius and Tacitus, were facing an increasing depravity of 
morals and politics in their own time. Since one can serve one’s 
fatherland by fighting depravity or by keeping heroic facts alive in 
memory, the historiographer sets out to recount the past and highlight 
its exemplary status as a cure for the present and the future®: historia as 
magistra vitae. 


Medieval historiographers even reinforce this scheme and strategy, 
for the decline is double. Not only is there the concrete historical 
deterioration of contemporary morals and politics, symbolized in the 
ancient theme of the four ages or aetates: golden, silver, bronze and 
iron. Much more important is the general corruption of mankind as 
such: due to original sin. Both types of decline are anchored in the 
Bible: the latter, of course, in the Genesis story about the fall, with its 
promise, nevertheless, of redemption and happiness?; the former in 
king Nebuchadnezzar’s dream about the remarkable giant, and the 
prophet Daniel’s explanation of it in terms of the four reigns or 
imperial, Medieval authors see themselves primarily as successors to 
Moses: the very first historiographer and author of Genesis. God not 
only gave us writing!! (apart from Scripture), but also the task to write 


J. SPORL, Das mittelalterliche Geschichtsdenken als Forschungsaufgabe, in 
Historische Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft, 53, 1933, and in W. Lammers (Hrsg.), 
Geschichtsdenken und Geschichtsbild im Mittelalter. Ausgewühlte Aufsátze (Wege 
der Forschung, Bd. XXI), Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, Darmstadt, 1961 
(19842), pp. 8-11; and further, for an impressive list of 19th- and 20th-century 
historians: J. Sport, ibid., pp. 12 -26. 

8 Cf., e.g., SALLUSTIUS, Bellum Iugurthinum, IV, «magno usui est memoria rerum 
gestarum» (ed. A. ERNOUT, Collection des Universités de France, Paris, p. 132); ID., 
ibid.: «me civitatis morum piget taedetque» (p. 134); Ib., De coniuratione Catilinae, 
c. 3: «et qui fecere et qui facta aliorum scripsere, multi laudantur» (p. 56). 

? Cf. Gen. IL, 15: the posterity of the woman will destroy the offspring of the 
snake. 

10 Cf. Dan. II, 31-35 and 37-45. 

1! Cf. RANULPHUS DE HIGDEN, Polychronicon, Y, 1 (Rerum britannicarum medii 
aevi scriptores, vol. 41, 1), p. 2 sqq. 
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history. God himself dictated Genesis to Moses!2. His intention was 
and is clear: to take away the ignorance caused by the fall. Writing 
history is a lofty task: not only because it is a labor laude dignus, as 
Cicero!3 would put it, or because it protects the fleeting life of mankind 
against oblivion or because it endows the narrator or the facts with 
some immortality!4, but because it remedies sin. History is explicitly 
called remedium peccati. 


12 Cf. Anon., Gesta Henrici archiepiscopi Treverensis, ed. T. Warrz in 
Monumenta Germanicae Historiae — Scriptores, 24, Berlin, 1879, p. 457: «Porro ille 
mundi Fabricator omnipotens, qui cognoscit omnia antequam fiant, sciens hominum 
memoriam labilem ac dies paucos et deflentes sicut aqua, quae defluit et non 
revertitur, primos apices suo digito scribere dignatus est, digito nostram fragilitatem 
informans sicut ceram mollem, quae recipit impresso formam a sigillo, ut operum 
suorum mira miracula posteris elucescerent plenius per scripturam (hint at Ex. 
XXXIV,1). Cf. also THIETMAR DE MERSEBURG, Chronicon, prol., ed. HOLTSMANN in 
Scriptores rerum germanicarum, nova series, 9, Berlin, 1955, p. 3 (cf. also the first 
page of Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Historiale). 

13 cf. CICERO, De oratore, IL, c. 9, n. 36; cf. also infra, notes 18 and 24. 
Cf. W. THORNE (f 1397), Chronicon de rebus gestis abbatum S. Augustini Cantuariae, 
in Historiae Anglicae Scriptores, vol. X, p. 1753; HENRY oF HUNTINGDON, Historia 
Anglorum, ed. T. ARNOLD, in Rerum britannicarum medii aevi scriptores, vol. 74, 
London, 1879, p. 3. 

14 Cf. Ismorus, Etymologiae, I, c. 41; ALcuinus, Peppini regalis et nobilissimi 
iuvenis disputatio cum Albino scholastico (PL 101, 975); BerTHOLD (+ ca. 1147), 
Liber de constructione monasterii Zwivildensis, praef., ed. PERTZ in Monumenta 
Germanicae Historiae — Scriptores, vol. X, Berlin, 1852, pp. 96-97; GREGORII 
Turonensis, Historiarum libri X, ed. B. KRuscH and W. LEVISON in Monumenta 
Germanicae Historiae — Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, I, 1, Berlin, 1951, p. 1; 
GUILLELMUS DE MALMESBURY, Gesta regum anglorum, Il, prol. ed. SruBBs in Rerum 
britannicarum medii aevi scriptores, vol. 90, London, c. 1, p. 103; OrDERICI VITALIS, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, IV, ed. A. LE PRovosr and L. DELISLE, in Société de l'Histoire 
de France, t. 2, p. 243; Ib., ibid., vol. IX, t. 3, pp. 268, 451, 622. 

15 Cf. Ricanpus pe Bury, Philobiblion, c. 4, ed. Altamura, Napoli, 1954, p. 84; ed. 
H. Cocueris, Paris, 1856, p. 32; ADAM DE MURIMUTH, Continuatio chronicarum, prol., 
ed. THOMPSON in rerum britannicarum medii aevi scriptores, vol. 93, London, 1889, 
pp. 3-4; Huco PICTAVIENSIS, Historia Vizeliacensis, Il, incipit: «Divinae bonitatis 
gratia pluribus ac diversis consulens modis humanae infirmitati, inter cetera aeque 
innumera suorum beneficiorum remedia, homini contulit litterarum praesidia, quo vel 
praesentium incitaretur industria, vel absentium provocaretur affectus, vel futuruorum 
erudiretur posteritas: et quoniam omnis prudentiae inimica oblivio rerum maxime 
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First of all, the human race needs to be informed about its actual 
deplorable situation — the fall — compared to a more perfect past 
(paradise) and a more perfect future (heaven); and secondly, we must 
be informed about the steps to take in the direction of that better future. 
Moses provides us with the first kind of information by writing Genesis 
with its story about paradise, fall and the promise of redemption; in fact 
the whole Bible, from Genesis up to Apocalypse, describes the history 
of individual men and of mankind as a whole from alpha to omega. 
Moses provides us also with the second type of information by giving 
us the Law; in fact the whole Bible describes in the Old Testament the 
relationship of the Jewish people to that Law, and the New Testament 
describes the completion of that Law through Jesus. 


The historiographer is thus entrusted with a holy task: to continue 
the work begun by Moses!6. He writes ad instructionem posteritatis. 
Jewish as well as Christian historiographers, in telling stories and in 
relating events, want to draw attention to the activity of a unique living 
God who takes care of the life of a privileged spiritual community. 
Beyond and through the peripeties of history they want to point out the 
hidden salvific significance of facts. History is a process of the 
inauguration, distortion and restoration of a divine ordo; of corruption, 
redemption and salvation. Generations come and go, of course!8; but 
behind the vicissitudes characteristic of the life of individuals, 


utilium quam saepe intercipiebat memoriam, mos ab antiquitus inolevit Patrum 
monimenta per litterarum apices, tamquam per visibiles sonos mandare posterorum 
notitiae. Quem morem et nos quoque pro modulo nostro imitantes, pressuras 
Ecclesiae nostrae, quas pro ingenita sibi libertate per multa temproum curricula 
multipliciter pertulit, brevi compendio ad multorum utilitatem describere sategimus» 
(PL 194, 1575-76). 

16 Exod, XVII, 14: «Dixit autem Dominus ad Moysen: ‘Scribe hoc ob 
monumentum in libro, et trade auribus Josuae; delebo enim memoriam Amalec sub 
caelo !’» ; Tob. XIII, 4: « [...] quoniam ideo «Dominus» dispersit vos inter gentes, 
quae ignorant eum, ut vos enarretis mirabilia eius, et faciatis scire eos, quia non est 
alius Deus omnipotens praeter eum». 

17 Rom. XV, 4: «Quaecumque enim scripta sunt, ad nostram doctrinam scripta 
sunt»; 11 Tim. III, 16: «Omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis est ad docendum, ad 
arguendum, ad corripiendum, ad erudiendum in iustitia». 

18 Eccles. I, 4: «Generatio praeterit et generatio advenit; terra autem in aeternum 
Stat». 
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dynasties and kingdoms, there is the ordo of the divine plan of 
salvation. The accidents of human history are but the scene for a play 
of essentially divine activity. The task of the historiographer consists 
in bringing forward the eternal in what is temporal, the invisible in 
what is visible!?. Although other motives may additionally have 
instigated clerks to write down the events of human history — such as 
the will to learn from history in order to avoid errors and mistakes in 
the future (Thucydides) or the importance of exempla in the education 
of young people? — the theological or pastoral motive is by far the 
most important one; even the titles these authors give to their works 
echo it. Thus Salvianus of Marseille wrote De gubernatione Dei Libri 
II, Guibert of Nogent Gesta Dei per Francos, and Otto of Freising 
Chronica mundi sive liber de duo civitatibus (in 1146, clearly inspired 
by Augustin and Orosius). 


This theological or prophetic or eschatological character is not an 
unfortunate accident of medieval historiography, to be eliminated in 
order to bring «the hard facts» to the fore, but its very essence itself. It 


19 Rom. I, 20: «Invisibilia enim ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea quae facta sunt, 
intellecta, conspiciuntur; sempiterna quoque eius virtus et divinitas». CASSIODORUS, 
Institutiones, I, c. 17: «Qui cum res ecclesiasticas referant, et vicissitudines accidentes 
per tempora diversa describant, necesse est ut sensus legentium rebus caelestibus 
semper erudiant, quando nihil ad fortuitos casus, nihil ad deorum potestates infirmas, 
ut gentiles fecerunt, sed arbitrio Creatoris applicare veraciter universa contendunt» 
(ed. Mynors, 1937, p. 55). Orro DE FREISING, Chronica mundi..., IV, prol.: «Nullum 
iam esse sapientum puto, qui Dei facta non consideret, considerata non stupeat ac per 
visibilia ad invisibilia non mittatur» (ed. HOFMEISTER, pp. 180). Ioannis 
SARESBERIENSIS, Historia pontificalis, prol.: «Horum vero omnium uniformis intentio 
est, scitu digna referre, ut per ea quae facta sunt conspiciuntur invisibilia Dei, et quasi 
propositis exemplis praemii vel poenae, reddant homines in timore Domini et cultu 
iustitiae cautiores. Hiis enim incognitis, merito seipsum dicitur irridere, quisquis 
divinae paginae vel prudentiae mundanae sibi peritiam vendicat. Nam, ut ait 
ethnicus, aliena vita nobis magistra est, et qui ignarus est praeteritorum, quasi caecus 
in futurorum prorumpit eventus» (ed. M. CuIBNALL in Medieval Texts, 1956, p. 3). 

20 ORDERICI ViTALIS Historia Ecclesiastica, VI, prol.: «Studiosi ergo abdita 
investigant, et quidquid benignae menti profuturum autumant, pie amplexantes, magni 
existimant» (ed. A. Le Provost and L. DELISLE, 1845, vol. 3, p. 1); cf. also OTTO DE 
FREISING, Chronica mundi, V, prol. (ed. HoFMEISTER in Scriptores rerum 
germanicarum, Berlin, 1912, p. 226). 
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explains, I think, why almost all historiographers are clerics. Although 
it is true, of course, that except for a few noblemen only clerics could 
write in the middle ages, this does not yet explain the eschatological or 
theological character of medieval historiography. The reason why 
laymen are so rare among historiographers is rather that writing history 
amounts to understanding it and explaining it to posterity, and that 
understanding it amounts to understanding it teleologically, i.e. 
eschatologically. It took theological education to write history. 


But since the historiographer is no prophet, having a privileged 
access to the secrets of the future and the arcane divine plan of 
salvation, how can he unveil the invisible in what is visible? The 
answer to this question is relatively simple: insight into the past enables 
us to know the future. Ratio praeteriti scire futura facit?!. In the 
formulation of abbot Suger of St.-Denis, recollecting the past is 
tantamount to bringing the future onto the stage: praeteritorum enim 
recordatio futurorum est exhibitio??. The author's intention was to 
«influence the course of future events in a useful way by reporting 
about the behaviour of people in the past»?3, Ordericus Vitalis thinks 
that «the human mind must exercise and strengthen itself through 
cognition of the past, just as it has to investigate the present in order to 
serve the future and — if possible — prepare it»24. All repeat the 


21 Cf. FRA SALIMBENE, Chronica a. 1282, ed. HoLpER-EGGER, 1912, p. 512; 
HENRICUS DE HUNTINGDON, Historia Anglorum: «Historia igitur praeterita quasi 
praesentia visui repraesentat; futura ex praeteritis imaginando diiudicat» 
(ed. T. ARNOLD, p. 2); GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, De instructione principis, I, d. 12: 
«Historiarum itaque lectio vetustarum literato non mediocriter principi confert, ubi 
eventus belli varios et aleam incertam, casus asperos et secundos, insidias occultas et 
cautelas advertere poterit, et de praeteritis olim actibus quid aggrediendum, quid 
vitandum, quid fugiendum, quidve sequendeum tamquam ex speculo, scriptura 
docente, contemplari» (ed. Dimock in Rerum britannicarum medii aevi scriptores, 
vol. 21, 8, London, 1891, p. 42). 

22 Suceri, De rebus administratione sua gestis, c. 29 (ed. PANOFSKY, p. 53). 

23 Histoire des fils de Louis le Pieux, IV, ed. P. LAUER, in Les classiques de 
l'histoire de France au moyen áge, vol. 7, Paris, 1964, p. 117. 

24 Cf. OrpERICI ViTALIS Historia Ecclesiastica, VI, prol. (ed. A. LE Provost and 
L. DELISLE, p. 1); ID., Moralia Regum: «Quippe de intelligentia sacrae scripturae et de 
iudiciorum Dei, praehabita contemplatione, et praesagire potest de rerum eventu et de 
earum ordine. Poterit enim ex preateritis et praesentibus futura coniectare et 
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Ciceronian theme: «the life of other people is our teacher; if one is 
ignorant of the past, one plunges oneself blindly into the future». 


History and the lives of other people not only teach us how to avoid 
errors and how to discover, on the basis of the past, the adequate steps 
to correct the deplorable present and carry it to the future. Providence 
itself assured that cognition of the past already puts that aim into 
practice: for the historiographer as well as for his readers. Usually 
historiographers depict themselves as old (more than fifty, sometimes 
even more than sixty years old). When they write down their testimony 
they are at the end of a long political or military career. Often they 
have been following for several years as political and/or spiritual 
counsellors kings or princes in their political and military expeditions 
(a crusade, for example). History has had a disenchanting effect upon 
them: they see the vanity of all earthly things, the fragility of transitory 
power and glory, and understand that true happiness cannot be found in 
this world. This brings us back to the words29 of Ecclesiastes: 
generations come and go, but the earth remains what it is; everything is 
vanity. History thus teaches us how to abstain from the lust for power, 
glory, richess, ambition. This attitude of disinterested renunciation of 
the world and the vain history of humans against the background of the 
cosmic history of salvation constitutes itself a subjective experience of 
salvation that reinforces the objective salvation promised in the 
eschatological dogmas: in renouncing the world one is already saved 
from the world, and prepared for and capable of being saved by divine 
grace. 


From this concept of the essence of medieval historiography a 
number of its features can be deduced: its predilection for 
eschatological explanations, its forms (monumental, antiquarian, 
critical), its genres (historia, annales, chronica), the delight it takes in 


mysterium consilii rerum praeterfluentium praesagiendo annuntiare» (Lincoln Cath. 
Ms., 25, f° 48ra, 11. 31-37) 

25 Ciceronis De oratore, Il, c. 9, n. 36: «vita aliena nobis est magistra: et qui 
ignarus praeteritorum quasi caecus in futurorum prorumpit eventus»; cf. supra, notes 
12 and 18. 

26 Eccles. I, 1-4: «Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas. Quid habet amplius homo 
de universo labore suo quo laborat sub sole ? Generatio praeterit et generatio advenit; 
terra autem in aeternum stat». Cf. also supra, note 17. 
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exempla (the «mirrors», hagiography) and in miracles (God’s activity) 
etc.; but also two illicit forms of historiography which pervert the 
aforementioned essence in the direction of either vanitas or superbia. 


There is vanitas if one sticks to the story for the mere sake of the 
story (historia historiae gratia), if one is so absorbed by the recounting 
of grand heroic deeds and phantastic miraculous stories that one does 
not see the invisibilia. Precisely because one does not see the invisible 
things through and in the visible ones?’ one does not see the vanity of 
visible things. Vanity precisely consists in not discerning vanity for 
what it is. Whoever recognizes the vanity of the vain, is not vain 
himself. This does not imply that annals or chronicles — mere 
enumerations of facts and events — are to be listed as vanity. First of 
all, one is not easily enchanted by them — rather the opposite, one is 
disgusted by them. Secondly they are indispensable, since they contain 
the raw materials for construing an historia later on. Rodolphus Glaber 
underlines the necessity of annals and chronicles for the historian. 
According to him annalists should have written down many more facts 
«that, had they been recorded, would have proved very helpful to 
people, and a powerful lesson for everyone in wisdom and 
prudence»28, There is real vain curiosity (vana curiositas), however, if 
the author of the chronicle or annals crosses the frontiers2? of his 
literary genre (listing events in chronological order) and starts giving an 
overall interpretation of their (hidden) meaning (which is the privilege 
of the historia: elucidating the meaning of the order and portent of 
events). Gervase of Canterbury (+ after 1210) complains about many 
authors of chronicles behaving as narrators of historiae, unable to resist 
effectively the charm of risking eschatological predictions on the basis 
of contemporary astronomical, meteorological or military events they 


27 TuoMas DE AQUINO, Summa theol., Ma Mae, q. 167, art. 2: the third of the four 
forms of curiositas: «appetitus cognoscendi veritatem circa creaturas non referendo 
ad finem debitum, scilicet ad cognitionem Dei»; cf. also AUGUSTINE, De vera 
religione, c. 29. 

28 Cf. RODOLPHUS GLABER, Historiarum 1. V, I, c. 1 (ed. and translated by 
J. FRANCE, in Oxford Medieval Texts, Oxford, 1989, p. 2). 

29 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa Theol., Ia Mae, q. 167, art. 2: the fourth of the 
four forms of curiositas is «studium ad cognoscendum veritatem supra proprii ingenii 
facultatem [...] homines de facile in errores labuntur». 
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observe?0, Historia, and more in particular the eschatological- 
theological interpretation so typical of it, takes an expert in Scripture 
who is also well grounded in theology; the common monk should 
simply write down facts — the ultimate meaning of which escapes him. 
An historia that is not carried out, i.e. a chronicle or annals, is therefore 
preferable to one that is badly carried out. 


There is superbia, we said before, if one reduces the invisibilia to 
categories of human rationality. This is what happens in all kinds of 
calculations meant to predict, by means of counting generations, the 
exact moment of Christ’s second coming. Augustine, Bede the 
Venerable — the founder of medieval chronological science — and all 
great theologians after them will condemn relatively severely all forms 
of chiliasm or millenarianism?!. For the six aetates are fundamentally 


30 Cf, GeRvAsIUS CANTUARIENSIS, Chronicon, in W. Stusss (ed.), The Historical 
Works of Gervase of Canterbury, 2 vol. London, 1879, I, p. 84; B. Lacroix, 
L'historien au moyen âge, pp. 40-41, n. 65. 

31 According to the calculations of bishop Eusebius of Caesarea there were 5611 
years between the day of creation and the sack of Rome (410 A.D.). The temptation 
to relate biblical quotes like Ps. LXXXIX, 4 («quoniam mille anni ante oculos tuos 
tamquam dies hesterna quae praeteriit, et custodia in nocte») and 77 Petr. III, 8 («quia 
unus dies apud Dominum sicut mille anni, et mille anni sicut dies unus») to the story 
of Genesis was extremely great. From the equation of one day with a thousand years 
one deduced that the world would exist during 6 x 1000 or 6000 years. In this way 
one could calculate the end of history and — by counting the generations that had 
already passed by — calculate how many years exactly separated us from the Last 
Day. In De civitate Dei Augustine firmly opposes this kind of speculations and other 
ones as well, based on Apoc. XL, 2; XIII, 5; XX, 2 (De civ. Dei, XX, c. 7-14, 23; 
XXII, c. 30). On the basis of the evangelic: «Nobody knows when that day or hour 
will come, not the angels in heaven, not the Son Himself, only the Father knows it» 
(Mc. XIII, 12 = Mt. XXIV, 36) Augustine rejects any attempt at calculating the exact 
day or year. Cf. also AUGUSTINE, De gen. adv. Manich., I, c. 23-24, n. 35-42; Ib., De 
vera religione, c. 48-50; Aetas, Augustinus-Lexikon, hrsg. von C. Mayer, Schwabe & 
Co., Basel/Stuttgart, 1986, vol. 1, fasc. 1/2, col. 152-156. Gregory of Tours 
calculated that there had passed, between the beginning of the world and the first 
coming, 3952 years according to the Hebrew-Latin Bible, or 5199 years according to 
the Septuagint (Historiarum |. X, X, c. 30). He regarded the first figure as the more 
probable one: cf. BEDAE VENER., De temporibus, c. 19 (CCLat. 123C, p. 607, 1. 4); Ib., 
De temporum ratione, c. 66 (CCLat. 123B, p. 495, 1. 974). Bede himself wrote De 
temporibus in 709 A.D. and De temporum ratione in 728 A.D., i.e. in the year 4860. 
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unequal: some last considerably longer, other considerably less long 
than a thousand years; the end of the sixth period can come, in 
principle, at the beginning as well as at the end of that period; and 
eventually only the Lord Himself knows the day and the hour32, Every 
speculation concerning the exact moment of the Last Day is pernicious; 
there is but one way adequately to prepare oneself for this inevitable 
day: each moment of every day we must be ready to receive the Lord 
should He come33, Joachim of Fiore, Gherardo Segharelli, Peter of 
John Olivi and many others were accused of a form of superbia 
because they wanted to pinpoint the precise moment of Christ's return 
upon earth. That the Youngest Day will arrive is for sure; when it will 
arrive is only known to the mysterious numinous rationality 
transcending us. There is a hidden divine agenda making the course of 
things escape us in many respects, although not entirely. 


To round off this first item: it is crystal-clear that postmedieval 
historiography can find no favor in medieval eyes. If it is true that 
History is born only around 1800, then what is born there presents itself 
as immoderately blasphemic superbia: for, regardless of whether we 
are dealing with forms of evolutionism, historicism, hegelianism, 
marxism, communism, spenglerianism etc., all of them pretend to be 
capable, and take pride in it, of deducing the historically determined 
outlines of the future from the historically determined processes of the 
past and present. A scientific explanation accounts for what is 
universal and necessary in what is contingent and individual. Scientific 
explanations of history, therefore, account for the universal and 
necessary structures of the historical process; all the rest, for instance 
the intentions of individual historical actors, is romanticism. Individual 
ideas or characters or ambitions, whatever part they may play in the 
lives of individuals, never affect the larger necessarily determined 


The last sentence of De temporibus runs as follows: «Reliquum sextae aetatis Deo 
solo patet» (c. 22; CCLat. 123C, p. 611, 1. 80). He concludes De temporum ratione 
with considerations concerning the Last Day, the antichrist, the seventh and eighth 
period (c. 67-71; CCLat. 123B, pp. 533-544), and defends ignorance regarding the 
exact moment. 

32 Cf. Mc. XIII, 12 = Mt. XXIV, 36. 

33 Cf. BEDAE VENERABILIS, De temporum ratione, c. 70 (CCLat., 123B, pp. 540- 
541, esp. pp. 541, 11. 75-77); Mc. XUL 35 and J Petr., II, 5-7 and 10. 
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stream of events; the direction of influence is rather the other way 
around. 


Toward the end of the second century of its existence, however, 
History gradually turned into a form of vanitas. Historical works and 
their authors exhaust themselves in details of encyclopaedic 
knowledge. Historians have learned to say farewell to the so-called 
«grand stories» (J.-F. Lyotard) and dive into what is called «petite 
histoire», e.g. the events taking place during a few months in a 
forgotten medieval village in the Pyrenees (E. Le Roy La Durie, but 
also G. Duby and many others). Postmodern historiography rejects any 
line or plan behind historical events in order to highlight, as much as 
possible, the arbitrariness, contingence, ruptures and irrationality of 
historical events on the one hand, and the constructive activity of the 
historian on the other hand. 


Speaking very generally, modern historiography bears witness to 
superbia, postmodern to vanitas. Both have lost the insight that in and 
behind historical events a hidden meaning and order are at work, 
imposed by what is radically transcending us: the former because it 
misjudges and thus neglects the transcendency of that order, the latter 
because it misjudges and thus neglects that order itself. Both have 
therefore deprived themselves, deliberately or not, of the capacity of 
«seeing God in this life» (visio Dei in vita ista) in and through human 
history. 


3. Philosophia naturalis as Theologia mundana 


Medieval people, the current prejudice holds, have in their 
investigations of nature no notion of (any concept of) «science» at all. 
Of course they are aware of some events taking place in nature. But 
their information is so full of lacunae and fancy that they are 
completely incapable of severing scientific truth from magic, miracles 
and superstitions. They do not make a single attempt at critically (i.e. 
empirically) probing their observations, nor at laying bare between 
events a causal nexus based on mathematical and quantifiable relations. 
Their «nature» has a mythical, fairy-like character. 


This prejudice is underscored by philosophers as well as by 
scientists. Due to the lack of mathematical knowledge and of 
quantification and mathematization of nature during the Middle Ages, 
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philosophia naturalis can only rise to the status of «science» (i.e. set 
itself free from metaphysical prejudices) in the works of pioneers like 
Galileo and Newton («hypotheses non fingo»). Before this epoch- 
making landmark, beings and relations between beings used to be 
described as essences with features making up a gigantic network of a 
universal created ordo where every part, however tiny, had its own 
place and function; this ordo in turn depended on God and expressed 
— as the Book of Nature — the divine power (Father), wisdom (Son) 
and loving care (Holy Spirit) with respect to creatures. This ordo is 
believed, further, to be perfect, immutable, hierarchical and 
anthropocentric34, The proper task of human rationality is double: to 
study, i.e. read or interpret, and to respect this order. 


Usually it is held that medieval descriptions of nature (the authors of 
which are predominantly theologians) sink into insignificance when 
compared to ancient ones. This negative result might — again — 
surprise us, since both are engaged in a similar enterprise. Let us 
simply remind ourselves of the facts that Heraclitus equated fire with 
Logos which he called divine; that the presocratic philosophers of 
nature were looking into nature for a divine Philia (Empedocles) or for 
a divine Nous (Anaxagoras); that the Pythagoreans considered 
proportion and numbers as eternal and immutable, and therefore as 
divine; that Plato’s Timaeus can loosely be described as a search for the 
divine element (World-Soul) constituting order and harmony and peace 
in the universe; and that Aristotle’s Physics ends up in a proof for the 
existence and a description of the nature and activity of a divine 
Unmoved Mover. Yet the countless appraisals of Plato’s Timaeus (cf. 
e.g. Whitehead) and Aristotle's Physics (cf. e.g. empiricists) are almost 
as numerous as the countless disapprovals of medieval natural 
philosophy. 


34 Cf. BONAVENTURA, Collationes in Hexaémeron, princ., coll. 3, nr. 10-12: 
«Homo propter quem omnia»; Ib., Breviloquium, II, c. 4, n. 5: «Indubitanter verum 
est, quod sumus finis omnium eorum quae sunt»; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra 
Gentiles, III, c. 22: «Si igitur motus ipsius caeli ordinatur ad generationem, generatio 
autem tota ordinatur ad hominem sicut in ultimum finem huius generis, manifestum 
est quod finis motionis caeli ordinatur ad hominem in ultimum finem in genere 
generabilium et mobilium. Hinc est quod in Deuteronomio IV, 19 dicitur quod Deus 
corpora caelestia fecit in ministerium cunctis gentibus». 
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Still, as in the case of medieval historiography, one might as well 
say that medieval investigators reinforce this ancient scheme and 
strategy: they intensely look for traces of the divine, not in the 
peripeties of historical events this time, but in the general order of 
nature and in the particular essences and features of things. They try to 
account for beings as creatures, i.e. as beings dependent upon and 
having a relation to a transcendent source (their Creator). 


This explains why they do not primarily consider beings as 
substances having an essence and essential and individual features 
(Aristotle); nor as pieces of physical matter or energy moving through 
an infinite spatio-temporal continuum affecting each other’s motion 
and power according to a network of relations that can be quantified 
and mathematically described in general laws and theories. We said 
earlier that the thing is what it is for, that its essence is its end; and that 
the end of all things is God. Now, real knowledge of a thing is 
knowledge, not of its quantifiable relations to other things, but 
knowledge of its essence (whether the Platonic eidos or the Aristotelian 
ti én einai). Real knowledge of the thing in question, therefore, cannot 
consist but in somehow reading God’s presence in that thing. 


Whence the definitions medievals give of philosophia naturalis. 
Hugh of St. Victor lists three of them, preferring the third to the second 
and the second to the first. The first definition is the «Greek» one: 
«nature [physis] is that which bestows existence upon each thing». The 
second definition stipulates that nature is «the archetype which is in the 
divine mind as the exemplar of all things»35; in the same sense Hugh’s 
pupil Richard of St. Victor defines philosophy of nature as the 
«discipline searching for the invisible causes of visible things», which 
«catches [prehendit] causes from effects and effects from causes»36. 
Whether this be a search for divine ideas (Bonaventure, Henry of 
Ghent), eternal reasons (Augustine), primordial causes (Eriugena), 
native forms (Bernard of Chartres), is irrelevant for our topic: it is a 
search for immutable eternal patterns or forms in creation which are the 
causes of the changing phenomena in the physical world. As such the 
enterprise is physical and scientific according to the Aristotelian 


35 Cf. Huco pe S. Victore, Didascalion, I, c. 11 (PL 176, 748 D). 
36 Cf. RICARDUS DE S. VICTORE, Liber excerptionum, I, c. 7 (PL 177, 197 A). 
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definition (a search for the causes of physical motion37), as well as 
Christian according to the quote from St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans (a 
search for the invisible features of God as derived from the visible 
features of the world38). Hence Hugh calls philosophy of nature also 
— and this third definition is the most appropriate to him — a theo- 
logia mundana in the literal sense of the word??: a worldly talk, i.e. a 
talk in terms of essences and features of individual things, about God. 
In each and every thing one has to read the presence, i.e. the power, 
wisdom and loving care, of God. 


How is this project to be realized? Earlier we also said that a thing 
is a shadow or a trace (vestigium) of God — as opposed to the soul or 
reason which is an image (imago) of God. Now both a shadow and an 
image are constituted by their original. In terms of efficient causality 
they are what they are by their causal relation to that original; and in 
terms of formal causality they are what they are by their relation of 
similarity to that original. That is, they could never be what they are if 


37 ARIST., Physica, I, c. 1: «Quoniam quidem intelligere et scire contingit circa 
omnes scientias, quarum sunt principia aut cause aut elementa, ex horum cognitione 
(tunc enim opinamur cognoscere unumquodque, cum causas cognoscamus primas et 
principia prima et usque ad elementa), manifestum est et de natura scientie 
temptandum prius determinare que circa principia sunt» (Arist. Lat., VII 1.2, ed. 
F. Bossier and J. Bras, pp. 7,3-8); ibid., IL, c. 1: «Que quidem natura sunt omnia 
videntur habentia in se ipsis principium motus et status, hec quidem secundum locum, 
ila vero secundum augmentum et detrimentum, quedam autem secundum 
alterationem» (p. 42, 8-11); ibid., II, c. «: «Determinatis autem his considerandum est 
de causis, et que et quot numero sint. Quoniam enim sciendi gratia hoc negotium est, 
[...] manifestum est quoniam et nobis hoc faciendum est et de generatione et 
corruptione et de omni phisica mutatione, quatinus scientes ipsorum principia 
reducere in ipsa temptemus quesitorum unumquodque» (p. 56, 1-8), and then 
Aristotle proceeds to enumerate his four causes. 

38 Rom. I, 19-23: «Deus enim illis manifestavit. Invisibilia enim ipsius, a creatura 
mundi, per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta, consipiciuntur; sempiterna quoque ejus 
virtus, et divinitas; ita ut sint inexcusabiles, quia, cum cognovissent Deum, non sicut 
Deum glorificaverunt, aut gratias egerunt; sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis, et 
obscuratum est insipiens cor eorum: dicentes enim se esse sapientes, stulti facti sunt; 
et mutaverunt gloriam incorruptibilis Dei in similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis 
hominis, et volucrum, et quadrupedum, et serpentium». 

39 Cf. HuGo, In Hier. cael., I, c. 1 (PL 175, 926 D). 
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they were not, at least to some extent, similar to their original, for if 
there were no similarity at all they would not be the copy of this 
original. Nor could they ever be what they are if they were not, at least 
to some extent, dissimilar from their original, for if there were no 
dissimilarity at all they would not be the copy of this original — but the 
original itself, or at least identical with it. 


If a thing’s essence is the result of this intersection of similitudo and 
dissimilitudo by which it partly reflects the divine essence and partly 
does not, how are we to read the divine essence as reflected in it? It is 
clear that God is, according to these presuppositions, simultaneously 
hidden and manifest in the thing, absent and present, veiled and 
unveiled. So it is clear that a reading highlighting in the thing only 
God’s absence, or only God’s presence, is patently false. Thus, one can 
understand things taking them to be just what and like they appear to 
us: indifferent substances with no connection to any source of being at 
all except to the First Cause of all motion (Aristotle). This type of 
natural philosophy disregards the presence of what is transcendent, i.e. 
the similarity things have to the divine essence: this is the aberration of 
vanity. Or one can take things to be identical with the divine essence, 
and make of food or wine or money or art etc. the god(s) to which we 
enslave ourselves. This (extreme) conception of nature disregards the 
transcendence of what is transcendent, i.e. the dissimilarity things from 
the divine essence: this is the aberration of pride. 


But how can we avoid, then, this Scylla and Charybdis? Two 
instruments are particularly helpful: the Bible, and numbers. 


Hugh of St. Victor compares reading nature to reading a 
manuscript40. One may admire the perfectly equalized minuscle 
handwriting, the beautifully illustrated capitals and majuscles, the 
brilliantly painted illuminations — without, however, being capable of 
reading, i.e. of understanding the spiritual meaning of the text. In other 
words the visible material letters reveal a hidden spiritual invisible 
meaning, accessible only to him who can read. Furthermore, 
understanding a written message presupposes the capacity of 


40 Cf. Huso, Didascalion, VII, c. 3 (PL 176, 814); Ip., In expos. cael. hier. magni 
Dion., c. 1 (PL 175, 926); BONAVENTURA, Breviloquium, II, c. 11, n. 2 (ed. Quar., V, 
p. 229a). 
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comprehending and somehow holding together the beginning and the 
end as well as all that lies in between them. If one could not hold 
present different words, phrases, paragraphs, but was doomed to forget 
them one after the other, one could never understand one single phrase, 
paragraph, text. It is the simultaneous presence in the mind of different 
and divergent elements, their mutual connection, and more especially 
the spiritual unity of meaning (different parts of which are constituted 
by each of the divergent components), which enables us to understand. 
In similar fashion, the divergent elements of the world, and in 
particular their connection, as each of them fits into the divine ordo of 
creation, reveal the unity of the spiritual meaning, and the end and 
source of all creation: God. The Bible is an instrument that can be 
extremely helpful to our exploration of nature, since it contains 
information that is absolutely true, since it immediately stems from 
God (Who speaks directly to His chosen people through the mouth of 
His prophets, and Who cannot or does not lie). This is information, 
moreover, that reveals the totality of the universe (it begins with 
Genesis and ends with Revelation), and explains the spiritual meaning 
of that totality (God’s intentions, from the very first beginning to the 
end of creation and time). The Bible is thus far from something that 
can be neglected in the study of nature. Yet, the information it contains 
can also (seemingly) conflict with our natural reason. A more detailed 
account of how reason (philosophy) and faith (theology) cooperate in 
their investigation of nature and of how potential conflicts and seeming 
contradictions can be solved, falls outside the scope of this 
contribution; but this description contains in germ the project of a 
medieval Summa theologiae. 


God is three persons in one nature: Father, Son and Spirit. In this 
sense, we can read the divine and invisible as expressing itself in 
visible nature in a threefold way: as the power that creates, as the 
wisdom that governs, and as the benevolence that conserves the created 
universe. Power is visible in the immensity, i.e. in the diversity and in 
the greatness of creatures; immensitas is image of the potentia of the 
Father. Wisdom is visible in the beauty, i.e. in the order, proportion 
and disposition of all created beings; decor is the image of the sapientia 
of the Son. Goodness or benevolence is visible in the usefulness, i.e. in 
the appropriateness and fitness of all creatures to human needs and 
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desires; utilitas is the image of the bonitas or benevolentia or amor of 
the Spirit. Whoever knows the art of reading nature, reads the divine 
Trinity in nature^! , 


Apart from the Bible there is another source available for guiding 
our reading of nature: numbers. Already the Greeks, and especially the 
Pythagoreans and Plato, were fascinated by numbers and their 
proportion(s). Aristotle summarizes in his Metaphysics the philosophy 
of the Pythagoreans by saying that «according to the Pythagoreans 
everything is number»42. And Plato saw the mathematical/geometrical 
forms as the only entities that were truly real. Now if mathematical 
numbers (arithmoi) and perfect eternal ethical patterns (eidé) and 
proportions (logoi) constitute the very essence of material things, as all 
platonists believe they do; and if to know the essence of things is to 
know it as it is a hidden manifestation of its transcendent source, then 
to know numbers is to know the essences of things, and is to know God 
Himself. 


Hence the fascination of all medieval thinkers for the symbolism (if 
not the magic) of numbers: numbers are viewed as the marks left by 
God upon His creatures. For instance, medievals have the idea that the 
universe has been built in accordance with the basic pattern: «4 + 3 = 
7». This holds for the macro- as well as for the microcosmos. The 
macrocosmos consists of the earth (the four elements of earth, water, 
air and fire), the three heavens (stellatum or firmamentum, 
crystallinum, and empyreum), and in between the seven planets (moon, 
Mercury, Venus, sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn) each with their own 
specific mediating function. Similarly man, i.e. the microcosmos43, 
consists of a body (the four elements, and health as an equilibrium of 
the four fluids: water, blood, black and yellow bile) and a soul (the 
three higher spiritual potencies of intellect, memory and will) and the 
five senses mediating the transition from material things to the purely 
spiritual powers of cognition (symbolized by the seven openings of the 
head: eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth). Thus the name «man», i.e. Adam, 


41 Cf. RicaRDUS, Liber excerpt., IL, c. 2 (PL 177, 203 D - 205 A). 

42 ARISTOTLE, Metaph., I, c. 6 (987 b 28). 

43 Cf. GERHOHUS DE REICHERSBERG, Comm, in Psalmos, Y, ps. 38 (PL 193, 1396 C); 
Ib., ibid., VI, ps. 54 (PL 193, 1656 A); Anon., De septem septennis (PL 172, 1117 A); 
ANON., Sermones (PL 209, 500 A). 
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according to Honorius of Autun points to the fact that man is a minor 
mundus^^. For ADAM is derived from the Greek names of the four 
points of the compass: Anatolè (east), Dysis (west), Arctos (north) and 
Mesémbria (south). Whence man’s similitudo Dei is proved: just as 
God is towering above all (infra- and supralunar) reality in heaven, so 
man is towering above all (infralunar) reality in the physical world‘. 


But medievals do not read «4 + 3 = 7» in the way we do at all. We 
read it in a relatively neutral way, I suppose. But medievals find a 
hidden meaning in it as well. To them «4» means everything that is 
elementary, fundamental, foundational. Thus, there are four elements, 
fluids, winds, seasons, and also — as the four pillars of faith — four 
gospels. «7» symbolizes whatever is perfect, complete, rounded off 
(also as a combination of 6 + 1: means — end, work — rest). Thus, 
there are seven days in a week, seven branches on a calice, seven 
sacraments, seven capital sins, seven bodily and seven spiritual works 
of mercy, seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, seven virtues (the four 
elementary cardinal virtues of fortitudo, iustitia, temperantia and 
sapientia, and the three «holy» theological virtues of faith, hope and 
love), etc. «3» finally stands for everything that is three and one at the 
same time, that is unity in diversity, that is triune, that is hence «holy», 
«mysterious», «divine». Thus, there are three persons in one divine 
nature, three spiritual potencies in one substance of the soul, and so on. 
Accordingly medievals read «4» primarily as something primeval 
calling for something holy and mysterious («3») to render it perfect 
(«7»). They read physical nature (all beings are or are composed of the 
four elements) as something elementary requiring something supra- 
physical, something holy and mysterious for its own perfection. 


A good question to raise at this point is why medievals — if they 
were so fascinated by numbers as leading to real knowledge, i.e. to 
cognition of hidden spiritual meanings — never quantified and 


44 So does Isaac de Stella who sees man as the bridge (material rational being) 
between the purely material and the purely spiritual world: cf. ISAAC DE STELLA, 
Sermones (PL 194, 1881 C-D, 1885 B-C, 1886 A-B). Inwardly (intus) man is image 
of God (homo-Deus), outwardly (foris) man is cattle (homo-pecus): Ip., ibid. (PL 194, 
1695 C). 

45 Cf. HoNoRIUs AUGUSTODUNENSIS, Elucidarium, I (PL 172, 1117 A); cf. also 
supra, n. 34. 
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mathematized nature in the way the seventeenth century would do. The 
answer to this question cannot be simple, and is probably even more 
complex than the following considerations — which nevertheless, I 
hope, may partly contribute to solving it. 


First of all, the medievals do quantify. In later scholasticism, 
«algebraization» of relations is quite common. One abstracts from the 
content of relations by replacing concepts and properties with 
(algebraic) letters. In this way one searches for proportions 
(proportiones) between motion (motus) and power (impetus), speed and 
resistance, and one tries to catch them and couch them in formulae 
(calculationes)*®. The success of this «algebraic» method was so 
overwhelming that is was expanded and applied to other areas of 
investigation — like theology. There, one replaced concepts with 
letters in order to calculate the proportion between sin and punishment, 
grace and merit: was the increase or decrease to be calculated linearly 
or exponentially, i.e. according to an arithmetical or a geometrical 
series, could it increase or decrease infinitely, and so on. 


Further, it is clear that medievals also know mathematics and applied 
mathematics. A cathedral presupposes not only faith, but also 
architecture, i.e. applied mathematics. Medievals take a huge interest 
in astronomy and astrology, read into the determinism and 
predictability of nature the hand and mind of God Who ordered and 
harmonized everything, and have the platonico-pythagorean intuition 
that «number» is at the basis of the activity of all nature??. Finally it is 
obvious that in practical and economical matters medievals can 
calculate and count just as well as people in the seventeenth century: 
they have decimal or duodecimal scales of linear measures, weights, 
coins, and numerous measuring-instruments (compasses, calendars, 
watches, balances, sextants). However, they do not use them if they 
want to collect knowledge of nature. More precisely, when it comes to 


46 So from Iordanus Nemorarius an Arithmetica (ca. 1260; ed. Paris 1496), from 
T. BRADWARDINE a Tractatus proportionum (ca. 1328; ed. Venice 1505), from Richard 
Swineshead a Liber calculationum (ca. 1350; ed. Venice 1520) have come down to 
us; T. BUCKINGHAM used to apply this method in his Commentary to the Sentences. 

47 Cf. A. Murray, Reason and Society in the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1978, Part II: «Arithmetic», pp. 141-210. 
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knowing nature they do count and calculate (discontinuous quantities), 
but they do not measure (continuous quantities). 


They themselves give two arguments to account for this refusal to 
measure things when they want to know them. First of all, «true» 
measurement is impossible, because we do not know the unit of length. 
In his wisdom God has fixed, from all eternity, the standards of 
«measurement, number and weight»48. «True» measurement 
presupposes on the one hand knowledge of the unit of length, but man 
on the other hand has no automatic access to the divine standards. The 
unit of number, which is at the basis of all further numbers has been 
revealed to man; for how, otherwise, could he have come to ask the 
question of metaphysics (the question of unity in diversity), or to 
monotheism, or to surmizing the holy mystery of the Trinity4? Now 
that the unit of number has been revealed, man can count discontinuous 
quantities (discrete objects) and calculate with these numbers and 
proportions (arithmetics, algebra). But the «true» units of length, 
weight, time, value have not been revealed. Consequently, man cannot 
measure continuous quantities «truly». Of course, man can install an 
arbitrary unit (secundum institutionem); but in this way he can never 
gain adequate and objective knowledge about the «true» or «precise» 
length. Robert Grosseteste comments that a given length / is equal to 
four times its fourth, ten times its tenth, an infinite number times an 
infinitely small indivisible point; as long as the «true and real» standard 
or unit of length is an x unknown to us, only God knows the true length 
of 1 (1 = nx) certissime et finitissime??, And Walter Burleigh believes in 


48 From the book of Wisdom (Sap. XI, 21: «omnia in mensura et numero et 
pondere disposuisti»). 

49 The One is the principle of the All; in its immanent intravert manifestation it 
symbolizes the Trinity (unitas — identitas — nexus: 1, 1 as other than the first 1 
which is nevertheless identical with that first 1, and the bond or nexus of the first and 
the second 1 which again is identical with both, since 1 X 1 = 1), in its transcendent 
extravert manifestation it goes outside itself, leaves itself and in so unfolding itself 
outwardly it founds multiplicity and diversity (1 + 1 22; 1 + 1 + 1 = 3), ie. the series 
of the natural numbers which in all kinds of combinations constitute the fundamental 
patterns/mathematical forms of all things. Cf. RICHARD or St.-Victor, De Trinitate, 
and also Nicholas of Cusa. 

50 This is the opinion of Grosseteste according to WILHELMUS DE ALNWICK, 
Quaestiones disputatae, Bologna, ca. 1323: cf. A. MAIER, Studien zur Natur- 
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the practical usefulness of an artificial system of measurement, created 
by man on the basis of an arbitrary unit; «but one can be mistaken in 
regard to what is conventional»?!. 


The second reason is that «precise» measuring is impossible, 
because exact and accurate comparison is impossible. John Buridan?2 
is convinced that there will always remain minimal and perhaps 
imperceptible differences between a pound of lead and a pound of 
wool. The possibility of a deviation, however tiny, caused by our 
senses is taken so seriously in the epistemological sense that all 
comparison becomes superfluous. Imprecision cleaves to all human 
knowledge deriving from the imperfection of the human mind, not 
from the ontological imperfection of things. As (the empiricist!) 
Nicholas Oresme has it: «punctual precision is impossible»5?; it 
exceeds the capacities of the human mind, and only God, the Maker of 
all things, precisions them «truly» and «precisely/adequately» because 
He is the only one to know the true, precise, correct and just 
unit/standard. 


The fourteenth century did not develop any «science» in the 
seventeenth-century sense of the word because on the one hand, the 
medieval standards of scientific knowledge were not too low, but rather 
too high. The ideal of knowledge is placed so high that it becomes 
unattainable: only God fully and truly knows. Human knowledge is, 
necessarily and inevitably, very limited. Nominalism emphasizes the 
transcendency of God and of divine knowledge with respect to human 
knowledge even more; philosophy of nature gradually formulates more 


philosophie der Spätscholastik. Metaphysische Hintergründe (Storia e Letteratura, 
52), Roma, 1955, pp. 399-400. 

51 GuALTERUS BURLAEUS, Physica, IV, tract. 3, c. 2: «Circa institutionem potest 
esse error» (ed. Venetiis, 1491). 

52 Cf. IoANNES BURIDANUS, Physica, IV, q. 14: de 4 modis mensurandi (ed. 
Parisius, 1509, f. 80rb-va). 

53 NICOLAUS ORESME, De commensurabilitate et incommensurabilitate motuum 
caeli: «An nescis quod rerum mundi proportiones nosse praecisas humanum 
transcendit ingenium, quod cum de sensibus quaerit, a sensibus debet incipere, quibus 
nequit deprehendi praecisio punctualis ?»; A. MAIER, Studien zur Naturphilosophie..., 
p. 29. 
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hypothetical and more modest claims?^. So although — as we said 
earlier — they saw it as their task to know things as they essentially are 
in order to surmise something of the divine mystery in and behind 
them, quantification and mathematization of objects cannot teach us 
anything about their essences, because the very basis of that 
knowledge, the standard or unit, is arbitrary and conventional, i.e. 
«wrong». Medieval people measure and weigh for practical purposes 
only (orientation, travelling, purchase, trade), and — unlike the case of 
the symbolic character of numbers — never expect any knowledge of 
the essence of things from quantification. 


On the other hand, man’s task is to respect nature. Nature has been 
created by God. God has given nature to man, and man ought to give it 
back to God as he has received it. Encroaching upon that created order, 
to modify or improve it, is the sin of all sins: as if man better than God 
himself would know what is «better» for nature, as if the divinely 
instituted order would not be perfect. All criticism addressed to the 
(alleged) imperfection of creatures appears not only as exceedingly 
impertinent and ridiculously vain pretention, but on top of that as 
diabolically proud blasphemy. This is the first and the ultimate sin, the 
sin of Lucifer. Technology presupposes, in medieval eyes, that man 
takes the point of view of God and starts tampering with nature in order 
to change it as he thinks fit. Man promotes himself to the divine point 
of view, turns himself into another, «better» God and tinkers with 
nature at his discretion. This pride causes his fall. For the prophetic 
words of the snake in Paradise reveal themselves as true in a strange 
and paradoxical way: your eyes will be opened, and you will be like 
gods?5, But the snake symbolizes the devil, i.e. evil, i.e. the perversion 
of order, here even of the order of the words. An accurate and correct 
reading must therefore invert the order of the words. Then it reads: 
«first you will be like gods, and then your eyes will be opened». By 
the time, however, man comes to understand this ominous prophecy it 
will be inexorably too late to repent. 


54 Cf. The distinction potentia ordinata (secundum communem cursum naturae) 
— potentia absoluta: GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet VI, q. 1 (Opera theologica, 
IX), St. Bonaventure, New York, 1980, pp. 585, 14 — 586, 39. 

55 Cf. Gen. III, 5: «aperientur oculi vestri, et eritis sicut dii». 
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From this perspective — to round off this second item — it is 
crystal-clear that postmedieval «science» and technology can find no 
favor in medieval eyes. If it is true that science was born around 1650, 
then what is born there presents itself as immoderately blasphemic 
superbia, at least in three respects: it takes a human arbitrarily-chosen 
standard as the basis of all knowledge, and (1) pretends to achieve 
genuine knowledge of the true essence of things in this way, (2) 
pretends to achieve absolute knowledge, in that it pretends to think the 
thoughts of God himself in this way, and (3) pretends to have a super- 
absolute knowledge, in that it pretends to know better than God himself 
how the order of creation should have been disposed: the signal to 
intrude upon and transform that order by means of technology. This is 
a flat and outright denial of the transcendence of God’s transcendent 
wisdom. 


As Heidegger has pointed out?6, modernity from Descartes on can 
be characterized as the simultaneity of objectification of being and 
subjectification of man. The world has become representation, man has 
become subject. Science originates from the project of mapping reality 
with the aid of a ground-plan (Grundriss) which is nothing but the 
artificial network built on the expansion of an arbitrarily chosen 
standard. Historically, science originates from the Italian mathematical 
physics (Galileo, Torricelli, etc.). They devise what will be «nature» 
for the coming generations of physicists: a system or scale, closed in 
itself, of mass-points moving through a network of spatio-temporal 
coordinates, further determined by the following rules: (1) movement is 
spatial (change of place); (2) each point in time or space is neutral; (3) 
time is independent of space, and vice versa; (4) power is movement, 
i.e. change of place, within time units. In other words, any processes 
that cannot be expressed in units of spatio-temporal movement/power 
cannot be represented at all in the representation, and thus are not 
processes of nature (the writing of a poem, emotions, passions, ethical 
values, religious beliefs). Consequently, these processes can by no 
means be the object of objective knowledge, only of subjective 
conviction or preference. The re-presentation of reality takes place in 
measuring by means of number and calculation; whence the rigor and 


56 Cf. M. HEIDEGGER, Die Zeit des Weltbildes, in Holzwege, Frankfurt a. M., 
Vittorio Klostermann, 1950 (19947), 69-104 (75-113); pp. 81-83 (88-90). 
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the exactness of science. In this way, and with the aid of experiment, 
science tries to find repetition and regularity, order if you will, in 
movement, and fixes it into scientific laws making up a theory. Such a 
law, describing the regularity of motion and power, is held to explain 
and account for the physical phenomenon; it possesses predictive value 
with respect to the future. To understand natural phenomena is to be 
capable of indicating their regularity and of predicting their occurrence 
in the future. Thus the world is reduced, not to a world-view 
(Weltanschauung), but to what can be re-presented in such an 
«objective» scale of coordinates, to what can lie in front of (ob-iectum) 
a representing, measuring and calculating subject. This subject 
«possesses» being: it calculates its future occurrences and processes in 
advance (physics), or calculates past being and its processes afterwards 
(historiography). Nature and history thus become the ob-ject of the 
explanatory re-presenting thinking. Being is reduced to represented or 
representational being. 


The foundation of these representations and their certainty is man 
himself — and here Descartes has played a decisive part. He wanted to 
set mankind free from the old dogmatic certainties of faith and liberate 
him for new certainties. Since certainty could not come from outside 
man, it had to be found and founded inside man; in such a way, 
however, that this certainty would not only found the certainty of truth 
(i.e. the correspondence between our representations and the outside 
things of the world) but also the certainty of the foundation on which 
both certainty and truth were based. It is the genius of Descartes to 
have accomplished this double result by the same stroke: his first 
certainty of cogito ergo sum. This first certainty is not only first 
because it is the first absolutely certain representation, i.e. a «true» 
representation in the mind of a truly existing thing outside (the 
correspondence between thinking and reality: no matter what 
representation I have, even if I dream or am mistaken, I have to exist). 
It is also first in another sense: because it is the affirmation of the 
absolutely certain existence of the cogito, i.e. of the foundation of all 
further representations (and «reality» or «nature»). Thus, the subject 
has become the underlying foundation (sub-iectum, hypokeimenon) of 
all represented being, of all representational being, i.e. of all being. 
The first certainty provides us with the certainty of representational 
thinking as well as with the certainty of the existence of the foundation 
of representational thinking. Me cogitare is identical with me esse. 
The coming generations will build on this fundamentum absolutum 
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inconcussum veritatis a rationalistic metaphysics as well as an 
absolutely certain and an absolutely objective sciences’. 


Thus, «science» claims the monopoly of absolute divine knowledge. 
People like Spinoza, Newton and Einstein claim that, in doing science, 
they think the very thoughts God thought when he created the world. 
«Science» teaches us how to interfere in nature and make it serve our 
purposes — as if we were the makers of nature and could have it at our 
disposal. During the centuries of Enlightenment, positivism and 
scientism, the belief that science would realize increasing prosperity, 
increasing freedom and even ultimate happiness for mankind remained 
unshaken — even unquestioned. This pride, however, caused our fall. 
During the twentieth century mankind gradually came to an insight: the 
ambivalence of our tinkering with nature came painfully to the 
foreground in the two World Wars and all the problems connected with 
the exploitation of nature: the environment, nuclear energy, arms race, 
birth control of the world population and famine, problems of medical 
ethics (concerning the beginning and the end of life) and of gene- 
technology, and so on. 


And so science, having lost or dropped the pretention of being 
capable of solving all the great problems of mankind and of the world, 
retired into its proper institution — as Heidegger has also pointed out. 
It has withdrawn from the world and sought protection in its own safe 
institution: the university, where it continues an existence that is 
characterized by two features. Science has become a business 
(Betrieb), in the sense that it has been institutionalized (the university), 
and in the sense that it has become an industrial organization and 
economic activity (people make their living off it), but especially in the 
sense that it has degraded itself to the level of a massive and 
anonymous perpetration of scientific methodology by teams of 
anonymous researchers who slavishly apply the omnipotent and 
infallible scientific method to ever new areas, thus creating ever new 
objects for scientific research. The method is unquestioned and 
unquestionable, and takes precedence over individuals; it needs 
obedient followers and executers, not creatively thinking inventers. 


57 Cf. Iv., ibid., p. 80 (87), and Zusatz 9, pp. 98-103 (106-111). 
58 Cf. ID., ibid., p. 83. 
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Under these circumstances science prospers in and is fostered by 
institutions and not in or by individuals. The ideal of the homo 
universalis, the learned scholar, has vanished: he has been succeeded 
by a mass of teams of anonymous researchers. This inevitably leads to 
the splintering of present-day science (Spezialistik). Researchers 
concentrate uniquely on their tiny domain of investigation and often 
have no notion at all of what their neighbors are doing, let alone of 
what goes on in other faculties or in the world outside the university. 
This breaking into slivers of science, the pursuit of endless research 
into ever smaller objects belongs, according to Heidegger, to the very 
heart of the actual scientific project. Science seems to have no other 
purpose, then, than to continue itself as firmly institutionalized 
scientific activity guided by a methodology that has been raised to an 
absolute dogma: the vanity of science for the sake of science (scientia 
scientiae gratia). Every one of us could provide plenty of examples of 
this phenomenon. 


In looking at nature we presently look at it scientifically. In such a 
consideration, nature either overwhelms us with the grandeur of a 
universe which nevertheless and quite unexpectedly seems to comply 
with the laws devised by the human mind (physics and mathematics), 
and in this way we run the risk of reducing the transcendence of what is 
transcendent to categories of human rationality; or we lose ourselves in 
all kinds of detailed research without ever catching a glimpse of what is 
transcendent. 


4. Conclusion 


We think, therefore, that it is fair to state that, from the medieval 
perspective, postmedieval «history» and «science» could learn a great 
deal. Without its assistance, they tend in their views of history and 
science either to superbia (the predominantly modern conception) or to 
vanitas (the predominantly postmodern conception). 
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